and e Effects 


F irk Fund to Start 


Special to The Christion Science Monitor 


ee ee Committee 


PROPERTY AND COMMUNITY VALUES 
BENEFITED BY PASSING OF THE SALOON 


Knoxville, Tenn., Jane 25 
a goal of approximately 
$5,000,000, the National cam- 
law io complete financing of the 
Smoky Mountains National Park , 


Urges Program. Planned 
With Eye to Future 


SAYS AMPLE MATERIAL | 
IS ALREADY AVAILABLE 


Condemnation of Barrooms So General That People 
Do Not Care How Much It Cost to Abolish 
Them, Professor Feldman Declares 


will open in New York. early in 


Build on What We Havé, Says 
Bulletin, and Show What 
State and City Can Do 


As much of permanent benefit as 
wise planning and effective direction 
will produce for the advance of com- 
munity and people in section, state, 

and local neighborhoods, is but, one 

of the “aspirations for 1930" of the 
Massachusetts Bay Celebration Com- 
mittee. 

In its fourth general bulletin, made 
public today, the committee thus 
elaborates its ideals for an adequate 
and fitting commemoration in 1930 
of the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of this Commonwealth: 

“Many tangible betterménts of 
beauty and utility, for comfort and 
convenience, many improvements for 
social and civic welfare, and im- 
proved opportunities for wise use of 
leisure time. All this for addition to 
our remarkable present resources. 

“Not merely a passing celebration 
to be forgotten or regretted when 
over; better not undertake it at all 
if this is to be the outcome; but 
an occasion to be grasped with vi- 
sion and foresighted energy equal 
to the traditions of New England. 
Let us make this the cultural, the 
literary, the artistic center of Amer- 
ica for one year. Let us make this 
the convention, congress and assem- 
bly center of the world for 1930. 
Let us make this the outstanding 
amusement, festivity, sporting, year- 
‘round recreational center of the 
United States for 1930. Let us dis- 
play our interesting historical, pa- 
triotic, educational features. Let us 
so advertise ‘1930'— Ne 
Massachusetts,“ New 
ton,“ and each of the other — 

tles concerned—as to establish the 
idea throughout the country that 
here is the center of interest that 
year, Let us augment the existing | 
array of resources of every sort— 
business, industrial, commercial, 
esthetic, recreational—and advance 
the forward-looking projects. 


Favors Pushing Programs 
“Let the State, local and New Eng- 
land organizations that are endeav- 
oring to advance the affairs of this 
section, for general advantage or 
special reasons, announce 1930“ as 
a. particular time for actual accom- 


available on the subject. 


has suffered a decline in values. 


increase them. 


By PROFESSOR HERMAN FELDMAN 
Of the Amos Tuck Schovl of Administration and Fin&nce, Dartmouth College. 


Article XVIII. Real Estate Values, the Saloons, 
and Thrift 

One of the arguments made against ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, when this issue was fought out in the states, was the 
tremendous slump in real estate values which would at once follow, 
creating a serious problem of municipal and state taxation. An execu- 
tive of the New York Real Estate Board pictured 10,000 idle stores in 
the metropolis and a loss of $10,000,000 or more in rentals. The charge 
has not been made as frequently and with such confidence in recent 
years, but it has cropped up from time to time. Just what is in it? 

The question as to just how prohibition has affected real estate 
values is a difficult one to answer. 
figures of the value of real estate show a big increase, the assessed 
valuation of reai property in cities of over 30,000 population in the 
United States having risen from $27;000,000,000 in 1915, to $51,500,- 
000,000 in 1925; but a great many factors explain that increase. What 
we hav done, therefore, is to communicate with those having a direct 
interest in real estate values, who have observed the effect of prohi- 
bition, such ag real estate boards, real estate men and the mayors of 
small towns, and have taken account of surveys and studies already 


Real Estate Values Maintained 


It appears from this that saloons were assets to one type of real 
estate, and decided detriments to others; that whatever might have 
been the effect of prohibition if poor economic circumstances had pre- 
vailed in the country, the tremendous increase in prosperity has 
greatly enhanced the value of real estate in general, and has, on the 
whole, overbalanced the losses that occurred to some saloon sites; 
that the added impetus to saving and insurance has made more money 
available for financing, construction, thus adding to the total of im- 
provements on real estate; that the availability of the better located 
property among the stores vacated by saloons has been a boon to retail 
business; and that, in the main, only the saloon located where no other 
service could be performed profitably except the dispensing of drink, 


Taking the situation as a whole, these past seven years have seen 
an adjustment of real estate values to the new situation which makes 
it appear that the abdlition of the saloon has. at the very least, had no 
ill effect on real estate values as a whole, and perhaps has helped to 


Disadvantages of Saloons to Real Estate Values 


The advantage of a saloon was the profitableness to the saloon 
keeper; the disadvantages were the adverse effects on surrounding 
property. Saloons often occupied the choicest business locations, to the 
disadvantage of other retailers. They reduced the value of adjoining 
business property, and restricted the kinds of uses to which the 
neighboring stores could be put, as there was a prejudice among 
women and among people generally against such locations. 

When a saloon was part ‘of a tenement, it often meant that the floors 
immediately above had a low rental value and that the rest of the 
building had to choose from the limited number of tenants willing to 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 3) 


North Carolina Smoky Park com- 
missioners and engineers. 

“The $5,000,000 goal matches the 
amount already subscribed hy Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina,” Major 
Welch pointed out. It will be 
fully adequate to finance the Smoky 
Motntains National Park.” 


PARENTS URGED 

‘TO SET EXAMPLE 
FOR CHILDREN 

Petty Wagers at Golf and 


Elsewhere Deprecated 
at Iowa Conference 


Of course, official government 


IOWA CITY, Ia., June 25 (Special) 
—When teachers try to teach pupils 
to keep the school clean and find it 


difficult because the town doesn’t 
keep its streets neat, what can be 
done about it? 

Call in a parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion, answers Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
representing the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers at the Iowa 
State Conference on Child Study and 
Parent Education. 

“A school fn a notoriously untidy 
neighborhood tried to teach cleanli- 
ness as a piece of good citizenship,” 
said Mrs. Langworthy. But the 
school grounds remained littered and 
walls carried scrawis of writing and 
pictures until the parents woke up to 
the situation, cleaned up their streets 
and alleys, sidewalks and empty lots. 
Then, miraculously, the school 
and walls became permanently neat.” 


Fathers Set Example 


other organization of parents proved 
strikingly effectual, Mrs. Langworthy [ 
related. In a certain school teachers 
found it hard to teach children it 
was wrong to match pennies and bet 
on athletics, because they argued it 
was no worse than for their fathers 
to bet on bridge and golf. 

“An appeal to the Parent-Teacher 
Association,” she continued, brought 


(Continued an Page 2, Column 6) 


In correcting petty gambling, an- 


plishment of their programs. Thus 
may our assets be ftnecreased by. the 
development of some and a; fuller 
appreciation of others, without ex- 
cessive additional organization and 
expense: 

“Let us capitalize our assets of all 
varieties, and tell the world what 
we are doing, and why, so the people 
will become possessed of a desire to 
come here in 1930—and before that 
year to see the preparations—and | 
having been here to go back home 
with stories of enjoyment, courteous 
treatment and inspiration, glad they 
came, glad to return, and glad to 
tell their friends to come.” 

Explaining how these aspirations 
may be realized or brought in course 
of realization by 1930, the bulletin 
continues: 

“Let us prepare to make public 
and private improvements that may 
be placed on exhibition for the en- 
lightenment as well as enjoyment 
of the people of the world who will 
be summoned here that year, and 
which will remain as community 
assets. 


GREAT POWERS 
HELP SETTLE 


Jugoslav-Albanian Incident 
Reported as Brought to 
Satisfactory End 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Spcciat Cable 
PARIS, June 25—It is believed in 
diplomatic circles that the dispute 
between Jugoslavia and Albania has 


ended, thanks to the intervention of 
western powers. France has been 
foremost in counseling calm modera- 
tion on Jugoslavia, with which it has 
: special influence, but naturally the 

No New Expense Necessary Italian, German and British Ministers 

“This does not require thinking up | at Belgrade joined in the démarche, 
new and expensive projects. It asking in exchange for the liberation 
means proceeding to carry out pro- of the dragoman recently arrested a 
jects already conceived, discussed | modification of the terms of the note 
and maybe agreed upon as desirable which might appear hurtful to Al- 
—sometime. The Tercentenary pe- banian dignity. 
riod, when attention of the whole It is certain that Jugoslavia is 
n prepared to acquiesce, and according 
to an intimation received in Paris, 
the whole affair will be settled im- 
mediately. 

Notice to this effect comes offi- 
cially from the Jugoslavian Govern- 
ment and a formal reply to the west- 
ern memorandum is expected. The 
French Minister at Tirana is charged 
with the delicate task of reshaping 
the Jugoslavian note and arranging 
‘for the liberation of the dragoman. 
In Albania, while the other minis- 
ters participated, it was Italy which 
Radcliffe Receivts Large Gifts 3 | played the leading part in advising 
Extols Beauty of Arboretum an honorable solution. 

General | Before the public proposal was 
9 Help Settle Balkan made, it was ubderstood that it was 
ö 0 Set Example to Child 1 accepted by both es. 
1 2 Treaty ; 1 The incident in itsel: 
Parents Dew —.— Example to Child : trivial but looming behind it was 
Japan Wa the consciousness that Italy and 
— — commerce ¢ ‘hamber at Jugoslavia were engaged in a strug- 

St gle for the control of Albania and 
— — . ge “nese has apparentlly won. 

difficult did the situation grow 
aegis Mena Greeny 2 * that the League of Nations carefully 

Fawoett Party in Brazil avoided taking any action which 
South Solving Pace — might have brought up the problem 
Aon Coal, Wage Parleys Fail of the Tirana treaty, which gives the 

virtual protectorate of Albania to 
Italy. 
Nevertheless, though the League 
2 did not act directly, there is a tend- 

‘ency to give credit to the League be- 

cause mediation by the powers was 
suggested at a recent session of the 
council. Everybody rejoices at the 
satisfactory conclusion of this epi- 
eode, and it is hoped that either 
Jugoslavia will recognize Italy’s pre- 
8 dominant interest in Albania or that 
s it will in the League force the issue 

which is Hable to lead to further dip- 
lomatic clashes. 


PUBLICITY AIDE NAMED 
Appointment of James A. Parsons 
to be assistant director. of the com- 
mercial, industrial and publicity 
15 bureau of Boston, was yesterday an- 
16 nounced by Mayor Nichols. G: 
16 | H. Johnson, collector of taxes, is 
is director of the publicity bureau. 
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BALKAN DISPUTE 


‘nearly 40 centers and South Africa, 


1 


TTS FAREWELL T0 


MR. MACMILLAN — 


Labrador Expedition Under 
Auspices of Field Museum 
Leaves for Far North 


WISCASSET, Me., June 25 (Spe- 


‘clal)— While hundreds of townspeo- 
ple and other hundreds from various 
parts of Maine stood by and ap- 
plauded, Lieut.-Commander Donald 
B. MacMillan and the members of 
his Labrador expedition were form- 
ally speeded on their way at brief 
exercises held here this afternoon. 


Governor Ralph O. Brewster, who 

was unable to attend, was repre- 
sented by Frank H. Holley of North 
Anson, president of the Maine Sen- 
ate, and by the Governor's secretary, 
Carl F. Morrison, of Augusta. Mr. 
Holley emphasized the great pride 
that Maine people have in the 
native graduate of Bowdoin College, 
after which institution the. flagship 
of the MacMillan expedition was 
named. 

“Maine has made many notable 
contributions to the scientific world 
by the daring achievements of her 
sons and graduates of her institu- 
tions,” said Mr. Holley. “The people 
of this State, particularly the youth, 
may well study the remarkable ca- 
reers and distinguished service rend- 
ered to the world by those who claim 
Maine as their home. Unlimited op- 
portünities are offered to those who 
have the courage to equip themselves 
with an education, with moral fiber, 
and firm convictions. A new day has 
drrived in Maine which we quickly 
recognize as a day of thoughtful 
progress and active service. We of 
Maine are a people of high stand- 

ards, of religious tendencies, not 
easily turned from the path of duty, 
always accepting responsibilities. 

“The ple of Maine may well 
feel a thrill of pride and sense of 
satisfaction in being allowed to 
participate in these exercises in 
this historic town of Wiscasset. 
We will watch with fervent devo- 
tion the achievements of this dis- 
tinguished group and await with 
breathless enthusiasm the safe re- 
turn to our beloved State of those 
who are today embarking. To you, 
Commander MacMillan, and your 
companions, the people of Maine 
express their highest regards and 
best wishes and co God speed you 
upon your journ 

The Bowdoin reas Radio and the 
35-foot power boat Seeko, which 
comprise the fleets, will remain at 
Christmas Cove overnight, leaving 
there Sunday morning, the Radio 
and Seeko to go directly to Sydney, 
N. S., while the Bowdoin will call 
at Rockland to pick up Dr. Neill 
Fogg, Macmillan's nephew, who will 
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Lieut.-Commander Donald B. MacMillan With Snowmobile Which He is Taking on Labrador Expedition and Which He 
Believes Will Perform the Work of Several Dog Teams. 


Photo by Underwood and Underwood 


P. E. . Club Congress Decides 
to Stand Apart From Politics 


Proposal Approved for Central Bureau in Europe 
Where Literatures of All Countries May Be Col- 
lated Scheme to Be Investigated 


gian center, and its president, pro- 
vided the program. In addition to the 
business sessions, visits were made 
to the famoug castie and park of 
Prince de Ligne at Beloeil, to the mu- 
seums in Brussels and Antwerp and 
to the Musée de Plantin, where a 
specimen printing from the famous 
Plantin type ie given to every visitor; 
a performance of “Don Giovanni” at 
the royal opera house: a banquet; a 
concert of old Flemish folk songs, 
and so forth, at Antwerp, and a 
carillon concert by one of the fa- 
nous Belgian. carilloneurs at Malines. 


A reception was given at the uni- 
versity when the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir George Graham, was pres- 
ent. On June 20 the serious work of 
the congress began under the chair- 


By Wireless via Postal Telegraph 
from Hulifar 


BRUSSELS, June 25—The fifth 
international congress of the P. E. N. 
Club—an organization of poets, 
essayists and novelists—held here 
this week from Sunday to Thursday 
again showed how widely the P. E. N. 
ideal of friendliness and hospitality 
among writers of all nationalities is 
spreading. The association numbers 


Finland, Scotland and Portugal have 
just been added. Some 20 centers 
were represented at the congress, in 
which 250 delegates participated. 
The English delegates included 
John Galsworthy, president of the 
London Center; John Drinkwater, 
Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott, the founder, 
and Herman Ould, general secre- 
tary, and about a dozen other Eng- 
lish authors took part. From New 
York came Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of the Saturday Review; from 
France, Jules Romains and Georges 
Duhamel; from Germany, Wilhelm 
von Scholtz and Professor Samuel 
Saenger; from Norway, Johan Bojer; 
from Holland, Peter C. Boutens and 
Herman Robbers: from Canada, 
‘Mrs. Georgina Sime. Other delegates 
and members came from Catalonia, 
Jugoslayia, Portugal, — 
den, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Austr 
Poland, Rumania 


Denmark and 
The -orgnuieer of th congress, | 
e 


certain fundamentais for the con- 
duct of the Pen Club were formu- 
latec. It was Wer that the associa- 
tion, which is proving to have a 
world-wide influence, should en- 
deavor to define its attitudes. 

erto it has been content to be a mere 
“nerve and atmosphere,” but in fu- 
ture, while retaining these two quali- | 


ing broad ideals: 


Stands for Unity 

The Pen Club's primary function 
is to promote friendship and hos- 
pitality among writers ot all nation- 
irrespective of race and 
It stands for unity, integrity, 


— ou Pay & Couns & 
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ties, it has put on rpenord the follow- | 


manship of Mr. Galeworthy, when 


1927 BANK TAX RATE 
ANNOUNCED BY STATE 


Notices have been sent to cashiers 
of national banks and treasurers of 
trust companies in Massachusetts 
by Henry F. Logg, commissioner of 
comporations and taxation, of his 
action in fixing the 1927 income tax 
rate for banks at 5.34 per cent. His 
official announcement was as fol- 
lows: 

“In compliance with the provisions 
of Section 2 of Chapter 63 of the 
General Laws, as amended, and after 
a hearing which was held April 21, 
1927, I have determined the 1927 rate 
at which the income of banks shall 
be taxable to be 5.34 per cent. The 
rate is the equivalent of the rate 
paid by domestic business corpora- 
tions for the year 1926, which rate 
was the highest of the rates paid by 
mercantile, manufacturing and 
business corporations. The rate is 
obtained by dividing the entire tax 
paid by domestic business corpora- 


tions ($11,048,643.77) by their income 


allocable to Massachusetts ($206,- 
744,494.60). 


NAVY MAKES RECORD 
IN INTERCITY FLIGHT 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 25—A fec- 
ord round-trip flight from Washing- 
ton to Boston was made by Lieut.’ 
Allan P. Flagg of the marine corps, 
who traversed the distance of 450 
miles, each way, in sh. 40m., the | 
Navy Department announced. | 

Lieutenant Flagg, operations of- T 
ficer of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 


as very beautiful. 


'whites, pinks, shells, 


Pernet, but opulently orange in color 
and beautifully shaped. Red Star, 
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Miss Mary Stephen, Waban Girl, Admiring the Display of Deiphinium Shown by 


Miss Marian R. Case of Weston at 


Horticultural Hall Fiower Show. 


Rose, Strawberry 


and Sweet Pea 


Show Arouses Lively Interest 


Strawberries Not Much in 


Evidence at Horticultural bE 


Hall, but Late Peonies and Delphiniums 
Share Honors With Roses 


Happily for the audiences which 
will visit it today and tomorrow, the 
annual rose, strawberry and sweet 
pea show of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society bears the added 
imprint of a retarded season in the 
presence of excellent exhibits of 
delphiniums, giant peonies and a 
considerable variety of perennials 
and other blooms which sometimes 
have been at their best between 
rather than on the dates of _ reg- 
ular exhibitions. 

Strawberries are not too numer- 
ously exhibited, but those entered 
are of superb quality. Marshalls 
are shown by George Fletcher of 
Belmont. From the gardens of Mrs. 
Stuart Duncan at Newport, R. I., a 
comprehensive and beautiful display 
of long-stemmed show sweet peas is 
entered, shown by Mrs. Duncan’s | 
gardener, Wiliam McGilvary. Per- 
haps the most spectacular individ- 
ual item in this group is the dark 


red Splendor, which verges well on 9 


the black and is mysterious as well 


The usual range of lemon-shaded 
lavender and 
scarlet are inchided to make the 
record of a flower lifted long since 
from its place in the old fashioned 
garden to one upon which a wealth 
of cultural ingenuity may be well 
expended. 


Variety Unusually Interesting 


The variety of entrants showing 
small groups of garden roses, peren- 
nials, hybrid teas and climbers is un- 
usually interesting. Herbert C. 
Fraser of Newton shows for the first 
time in any exhibition a miscel- 
laneous display which includes the 
two well established pinks, Mrs. 
Henry Morse and Captain Christy, 
and several very fine examples of the 
now three-year-old Squvenir de 
Clandius Pernet. Mrs. J. B. R. Sher- 
man of Newton, George Wiekson 
gardener, shows several fine, strong 
growers, including the Frau Karl, 
Druscki, a beautiful, - well-formed 
white, and Baroness Rothschild, one 
of the middle pinks. - 

Cherry Hill Nurseries at West 
Newbury concentrate again on an ex- 
hibit of peonies, pldted differently 
from their significant display of last 
week, made up entirely of late-bloom- 
ing peonies and eloquent of the fact 
that the amateur grower may, by 
judicious selection, look on the peony 
as a flower which will pleasantly 
decorate the average garden for a 
season of six weeks. 


Different Season in. Peonies 


Three weeks ago this firm showed 
the May flowering peonies; last 
week it showed mid-season varieties. 
The exhibit of Solange a marvelous 
smoky white forms.one corner of 
the central. exhibition space in the 
large hall and is an example of the 
beautiful varieties shown by the 
nurseries. 

Mrs. Moses Taylor of Newport 
shows a fine collection of roses, 
which includes several specimens of 
the new Angele Pernet, of a type 
similar to the various Souvenirs des 


shown also by Mrs. Williams, is a 
huge red hybrid tea, and a tight-pet- 


aled Fen Joseph Looymans, possibly || 


Dutch in its origin, is well worth in- 
8 closely. 

John B. Willis of Winchester shows 
a basket of red George Dixon hybrid 
perpetual and an unusually beauti- 
ful basket of Silver Moon, which is 
a climber and therefore ineligible 
for anything but special entry, but is 
a superlative example of white, semi- 


double with unusually fine foliage | 


and general contour. 


For the central space 
part of the main exhi : 
T. J. Donahue has 33 a. Lee 
conical exhibit combining 


lilies, delphiniums, Canterbury y bells 1 


in all the usual pig ta and such 


10m. sweet familiars as toxgloves . “and 


| 8 primroses. 


and deftly built up with spruce. Mr. 


Donahue enters this piece for the 
Presidents Cup, having carefully 
planned its design far in advance of 
the show and using only the very 
best his garden affords for its work- 
ing out. 

Miss Marion Roby Case of Welles- 
lay shows a comprehensive exhibit of 


-deiphiniums. 


Walter Golby of South Weymouth 
shows a special entry made of a bas- 
ket of perennials, including campant- 
las, Gailardias and other small 
flowers, beautifully arranged and get 
by itself on one round exhibition 
table. 

A. L. Steele is showing several 
baskets of roses, notably a great 
basket of Gloire de Chateau Ginnuis- 
seau, a very fine red, and several | 
baskets. of miscellaneous pink, red | 
and white roses. 

The show remains open this eve- 
ning until 9 p. m. and opens tomor- 
row at noon to. continue through 
p. m. 


YOUNG PEOPLE OPEN 
SUMMER CONFERENCE 


STORRS, Conn., June 25 (Special) 
—With an attendance of more than 
300, the fourth annual Young Peo- 
ple’s Summer Conference of the Con- 


necticut Congregational Churches be- 
gan here yesterday and will continue 
through July 4. Congregational 
churches in all sections of the State 
are represented by the 258 delegates, 
who for the most part are boys and 
girls between 15 and 18, Counselors 
and members of the teaching staff 
make up the remainder of the at- 
tendance. 

The delegates will enjoy the fa- 
cilities of Connecticut Agricultural 
College with the use of the library, 
classrooms, dormitories, dining hall, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 
courts and athletic field. The per- 
sonal care of the delegates will be 
assumed by a complete organization 
of men and women carefully selected 
for the purpose. 


LINDBERGH INVITED 
TO BOSTON JULY 4 


Governor Fuller has again invited 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh to visit 
this State and Boston on July 4. 

The Governor is in correspondence 
with Thomas N. Dysart of St. Louis, 
who yesterday assured him by wire 
that he has advised Colonel Lind- 


dergh to visit Boston on July 4 on 


his return to the United States from 
Ottawa where he is to be Canada’s 
guest on July 2. 


The 
Official Parer 


J ow. millions are saved the 
taxpayers by the federal 
budget 


will be explained 
S rbert M. 
Lord, in an interview with the 


‘Contributing Edito 


War Reported to Be De- 
sire of Nation | 


QUESTION OF SCRAPPING — 


WAR VESSELS IS RAISED . 


Reducing Size of Cruisers Is 
Still Unaceeptable to the 
American Delegation 


- 


GENEVA, June 25 re 
by Japan ee eviews to Ga 


‘standing denials by both 
Japanese delegates and Hugh 


3 — of — — Dele- 
gation, that any such suggestion has 

| been made, competent observers per- 
sisted in the belief that when he had 
assurance that the overture would 
have a chance of being favorably 
considered, Admiral Viscount Saito, 
the Japanese spokesman, possibly 
would propose a treaty outlawing 
war between his country and the 
United States. 


As the conference neared the close 
of its first week’s deliberations to 
harmonize the view of the three 
participating nations—Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States—on the 
best way to bring about a reduction 
in naval armaments, it appeared that 
the British were withdrawing some- 
what from their desire to reopen 
questions settled at the Washington 
Conference in 1922, chiefly the matter 
of further reducing the size of capital 


is apparent change came after 
the American and Ja delega- 
tiohs notified the British yall 
that the present conference 


Although the two del at a 
request of the British, to ask 
Washington and Tokyo whether the 
conference might re-examine the 
question of the size of ee 
cruisers and aircraft — it is 
not expected the a ts will 
deviate from their pro- 
grams. 

Submarine Construction 
Japan’s desife to be allowed to 
construct as many light dente locked. 

ing submaines, all below 700 tons, as 
she deems necessary remains un- 
changed, despite persistent rumors 
that its delegation was reconsidering 
at A ů˖— ·˙¾ . 
project. A Japanese spokesman, 
turning Admiral 223 notat. 
John Pani eee. 5 n Du 


no use nb about bone — 2 
tons now when the immediate prob- 
lem before the conference was to 
curtail larger auxiliary units. Regu- 
lation of the status of the maritime 
midgets, the spokesman cad, could 
well wait for solution by the League 
of Nations’ general ent con- 
ference at which France, Italy and 
other continental powers requiring 
such craft for coastal defense oo, 
give measured opinion. 


The Japanese resolutely decline to 
be drawn into the. light. 


ish a Their attention is 
concentrated upon obtaining a better 
ratio for Japan than the present 
three to five each for Great Britain 
and the United States. They calcu- 
late that in the cruiser, destroyer 
and submarine categories combined, 
including existing ships and those 
under construction or contracted for, 
Great Britain’s tonnage now is 568, 
272; that of the United States, 492, 
148, and Japan's, 343,972. Taking the 
American figures as 100 per cent, 
they contend that Great Britain thus 
now has 115.5 and Japan 69.8. 
Full Discussion Needed 
“But,” the spokesman declared, 
“we want to avoid talking ratio as 


established after a full discussion.” 

Hugh S. Gibson, chief American 
delegate, replied indi today to 
a statement coming from cir- 


scrapped by Great Britain since the 
war was probably three times that 
scrapped by the United States. 
Alluding to the fact that the United 
States at the Washington Conference 
voluntarily surrendered its suprem- 
acy in battleships, he declared it 
had committed itself to the scrapping 
of 531,000 tons of ships well under 
construction, and 15 old battleships 
with a tonnage of about 228,000, 


actually carried out, and should be 
compared with the total tonnage of 
projected battleships and 19 old war- 


cles that the tonnage of war craft 


| |Perpetual Pact to Outlaw 


authority to discuss decisions which 
| Were part of the Washington pact. 


much as possible now. It will de 


— — f 


_ ing 


fiaftation of 8 85 
and destroyers, but any 


concerning cruisers at least, may be 


thrown overboard later, an thi 
hinges upon how the main political 


problem of the conference is regu- |» 


lated. 
The most reliable opinion 5 is 

that the American delegation 

to go home without any 

than to reach one 2 44 


be no limitation at all but merely an 5 


invitation for increased armament 
competition. 


America Accepts British 
Idea as to Submarines 


* 


By Wireless via Postal Telegraph | da 
from H 


alifas 


GENEVA, June 25—The naval ex- 


perts have now reached an agree- 


ment on the definition of technical ; 


terms usable for the purpose of dis- 

cussion, and the Americans have 
also accepted the British idea of 
ilmiting the size of submarines. This 


was as much as could be expected 


in the early stages of the three pow- 
ers limitation of naval armaments 
conference, in the opinion of Hugh 
Gibson in a press interview. 

There is every reason to hope, he 
added, that as W. C. Bridgeman, chief 
of the British delegates, had declared, 
more common ground will come as 
the discussion proceeds, since some 
difficulties have already been cleared 
up which will greatly assist in re- 
moving others. Mr. Gibson's state- 
ment coupled with Mr. Bridgeman's. 
which are also to the effect that the 
discussions are making good prog- 
ress and the — are finding 
a common ground on which to get 
to work, have had a good effect in 
dispelling mischievous rumors. 

Mr. Bridgeman has further given 
the assurance that Great Britain does 
not desire to obtain superiority over 
the United States but is merely ask- 
what is essential for British 
security. His view was that the ship- 
building race could be stopped only 
by limiting the size of the vessels, 
while he defended the prolongation 
of the life of capital ships as an ex- 
tension of the Washington conven- 
tion. 

It would be a great advantage, 
said Mr. Bridgeman, if America, 
Great Britain and Japan would set- 
tle the size of their battleships for 
the future. This would facilitate a 
discussion between France and 
Italy. The controversy regarding 
the fighting capacity of armed liners 
appears to have fallen completely 
into the background. 

Mr. Gibson, however, sticks to the 
Washington ratio of auxiliary ves- 
sels as if it were a foregone con- 
clusion settled at Washington, al- 
though the British demur at this 
view. 

Nor is Admiral Jones willing to 
restrict’ the guns on cruisers to 6 
inches, which means the United 
States has little use for the British 
proposal of finally limiting all 
chasers to 7500 tons with a 6-inch 
maximum for the guns. 

Apart from this divergency, the 


British thesis that it should be pos- 


sible to flx a further limit to the size 
of individual ships of any class ap- 
pears to find favor in ‘American cir- 
cles. equently submarines and 
destroyers may ultimately be divided 
into two categories. 


The Americans have also no objec- 


tion to lower the tonnage limits for 
all classes. Mr. Gibson denied that 
any political pressure was brought 
to bear on the American Navy De- 
partment in drawing up the program. 

This announcement is to dispose 
ot the idea that the American pro- 
gram is due to the political consid- 
erations of the United States itself. 

Mr. Gibson declared that it was 
exceedingly. desirable that the dis- 
cussion should be concentrated 
purely on naval problems. The con- 
versations will go on during the 
week-end between the chiefs of the 
various delegations. The Japanese 
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Tonight at the Pops 


Chopin-Glazounoff 
Overture to Der Freischütz“. Weber 
Minuet Boccherini 
“Cinderella.” Overture 
Marche Joyeuse 
“Stevensoniana” 
Spanish Caprice Rimsky-Korsakoff 
The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” 
Excerpts from Act III W agner 
Dance of the Waves, from Die 
Lorelei i 


9 4 tc “Sicilian Vespers . Verdi 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Flower show, Horticultural Hall, roses, 
nies, sweet pe 
bited until 9 tonight; 12 to 9 tomorrow. 
Marine prints, oils ‘and models, Chil- 
* a Center, 36 Rutland Street, 


Art Exhibits 


Museum of Fine Arts—Open daily except 

Monday, 1 to 5, Sundays 1 to 5. Free 

uidance through the gallery Tues- 
ys and Fridays at 11. 


Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum—Pay 


from 1 to 4 p- 

Casson Galler es—Paintings by old mas- 
ters and contemporary Americans: 
British and American etchings. 

Guild of Boston Artists—General spring. 
exhibition. 

Fogg Art Museum of Harvard at Broad- 
way and uincy Street, Cambridge, 
free each week day from 9 until 5, 
and Sundays from 12 to Im- 
portant loan collections, medieval 
manuscripts and bindings from the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, Chinese 
ceramics and bronzes, examples of 
Maya sculpture, rare tapestries from 
private collections. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Lecture, “From Dog Sleds to Women 
Boats, Boston Museum for Children, Ja- 
maica Plain, 3:30. 


EVENTS MONDAY 


Unveiling of tablet to Capt. James 
Mugford Jr. ices of the Deane Win- 
X . A. R.. Shore Drive, 
Outing, Massachusetts Association 
Cost Accountants, unten Inn, Hull. 
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wives and families participated in 


‘do is to prepare plans for such items 


as and strawberries ex- | #8°cannot be shown in more concrete 
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terms of the original proposal pre- 
sented at the opening of the confer- 


age 
Terms Carefully Thought mas gg he 

The American terms, 1 
emphasized at the State Departme 
are the carefully 8 out joint 
work of the State and Navy depart- 
ments with the approval of Mr. 
Coolidge. The American position, as 
reiterated now, is for complete recog- 
nition of the right of the United 
States to absolute naval equality 
with Great Britain in every class of 
ships and the refugal to reopen is- 
sues settled for the duration of the 
Washington Treaty. 

The intimation that the Japanese 
are considering initiating proceed 
ings for a treaty with the United 
States undoubtedly took Mr. Kellogg 
by surprise. He saw Tsuneo Matsu- 
daira, Japanese Ambassador, today. 
It was denied that the conference 
dealt with the discussion of a war 
outlawry treaty. 

Mr. Kellogg does not wish to prej- 
udice the issue in advance by com- 
menting on it. At the same time, 
word comes from Geneva that be- 
fore making official overtures on 
the subject, Japan intends to sound 
out American opinion, official or un- 
official, and that Mr. Kellogg lets it 
be known that he looks upon the 
matter Siig cordial interest. 

r. Kellogg Optimistic 

Mr. —— retains his optimistic 
view of negotiations at Geneva. He 
points out that the delegations are 
engaged in only the preliminaries 
at present and that readers should 
not be deceived by reports of fric- 
tion between parties. Mr. Kellogg 
believes the conference will last 
probably through July, so that dis- 
cussions so far have merely shown 
the strategic attitude of the parties 
and not the concessions which they 
are prepared to make. 

While the friendliest feeling exists 
toward Great Britain on all sides 
here the frank opinion exists in of- 
ficial circles that the proposal to 
discuss the size of battleships and 
thereby re-open the Washington 
Treaty is largely a tacitical move. 
After Great Britain has placed it- 
self on record as favoring such re- 
duction it is believed the matter will; 
drop provided it gets no American or 
Japanese support. 


MASONS HAVE MUTING 
More than 200 Masons and their 


the outing of the Masters & Wardens 
Association of the Fourth Masonic 
District at Pemberton this after- 


noon. 


2 public opinion which is one of the 
the most powerful agencies in the world. 
nah There has never been any interna- 


Fay his own experiences while with the 
on- league, illustrating the importance 


| be 
the present time. is public opinion. 
Not resolutions outlawing war, not 


public opinion aimed in the right 
direction is the best method of pre- 
peace in the world, he said. 
“I am quite a strong believer in 
what the League of Na is trying 
to do,” Mr. Smith continued during 
the course of his address, “provided 
that they confine themselves to pub- 
lic discussion of the question and do 
not undertake to coerce people. 
Chief Value in Discussion 
“But I consider that the chief 
value of the League of Nations lies 


in the fundamental agreement un- 
deriying it, which is that the mem- 
bers of it agree not to resort to war 
for the settlement of international 
differences until they have publicly 
discussed their differences in the 
presence of others at Geneva and 
have taken the time to do it.” 

Mr. Smith explained that he had 
been an officer of the League of Na- 
tions for two years, but that he was 
no longer connected with it. “I have 
never had occasion to direct the 
policies of my Government,” he said, 
“but I have had excellent opportu- 
nity for observation, 

“There is one very deep impres- 
sion which has been left on my mind 
by my experience. It is that if things 
go on in the future as they have 
gone on in the past it is only a 
question of time when we shall have 
another war comparatively on the 
scale of the last war, and that there 
has got to be a radical change in 
the method and spirit in which in- 
ternational affairs are conducted 
and international negotiations are 
settled if there is going to be any 
improvement. 

“Now, various remedies are sug- 
gested for that situation. It is sug- 
gested that we should pass a reso- 
lution outlawing war. It is sug- 
ested we should have codes of 
international law drawn. It is sug- 
gested we should have a system of 
international courts. The League of 
Nations is suggested. There has been 
suggested the Briand system of trea- 
ties in which two countries agree to 
outlaw war and settle their differ- 
ences in some other way. There is 
the remedy suggested by Ambassa- 
dor Houghton yesterday afternoon, 
Amat., the conduct. of foreign. affairs 
should be turned over to the people, 
and that there should be a plebiseite 
in every country before anyone went 
to war. 

Sees One Remedy 

“What is the best of those reme- 
dies? Or is there any? Well, in my 
‘opinion, there is only one remedy 
for that situation, and that is in 


Committee Wants Tercentenary 


Program to Be: 


of Lastng Value 


a 


(Continued from Page 1) 


country is focused here anew, fur-. 
nishes a reason to start some and 
complete others without further 
delay to be displayed with our 


existing community assets to the | world three years hence. 


millions of visitors here in 1930. 
“Prepare to display our rich re- 
sources which are already here in 
such abundance and in such variety— 
historical, educational, cultural, in- 
dustrial, recreational, and s0 on. 
Added features, and some perfec- 
tions of those existing, may prove 
feasible and need to be gotten under 
way during the short three years 
intervening before the Tercentenary 
year of 1930, by private as well as 
public agencies. The least we can 


form; to indicate our intention of 
continued progress. 

“Let every city and town in Mas- 
sachusetts as well as every organi- 
zation, ingtitution and individual 
controlling semi-public service, for- 
mulate forthwith a list of its needs 
to increase convenience and comfort, 
and hammer away at them until 1930. 
Let each local planning board and 
civic group gather renewed energy. 

What It Would Mean 


“This would mean erection of 
buildings, laying out and beautifying 
parkways, highways and approaches, 
fixing up exteriors and renovating 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy to- 
night and Sunday; slightly warmer to- 
night; fresh south to southwest winds. 

outhern New E 4: Increasing 
cloudiness and slightly warmer in the 
interior tonight: — partly cloudy ; 
fresh to strong southwest and south 
winds. 

Northern New England: Cloudy to- 
— * the interior; showers in New 

and Vermont; Sunday in- 

** N probably showers: 

the interior; fresh to strong 
southwest winds, = 


Official Temperatures 


Albany ...... „ 60 2 78 
Atlantic City ... 66 | Be 
Boston 66 


ucket t 64 
82 


Hel 
el 
Kansas City ... 
Los Angeles 


High Tides at Boston 
Saturday, 8:50 p. m.; Sunday, 9:23 a. 
Light all vehicles at 8:56 p. m. 


on TE Pare 


76 
74 
64 
74 
56 
2 

8 
30 
78 
76 
64 


interiors. It would mean that-work- 
ing directors might influence reluc- 
tant trustees to allow execution of 
oft stated plans for progress through 
a vision of a state getting itself ready 
to be exhibited to the country and 


“This would mean advancement or 
completion of various projects of 
admitted desirability, already dis- 
cussed by town meetings, by city 
councils, by directors, by family 
councils, but laid aside awaiting. a 
more favorable opportunity to start. 
Here is the opportunity. 

“This would. mean the beginning 
(at least the planning) of private 
buildings by cgrporations and or: 
ganizations to result in additional 
monumental construction of unusual 
significance. Such projects exist now 
in most of the larger cities, Boston 
and elsewhere, awaiting but the in- 
spiration that may be furnished by a 
general desire to get ready for the 
tercentenary year and for the visi- 
tors, millions in number if we pro- 
ceed aright, who will respond to in- 
vitations to.come back to the old Bay 
State and to New England in a gala 
time such as proposed. 


Points to Lasting Results 


“This would mean that business 
and industry, as well as semi-public 
organizations, would capitalize the 
celebration quite fittingly and have 
the advantage for years afterward. 

“The result would be a real, living, 
natural display of the entire section, 
focused in the metropolitan Boston 
district, but extending benefits to all 
sections of New England. Thus 
might be produced a new, practical, 
attractive form of exposition which, 
with the addition of amusement, fes- 
tive, cultural features (see Bulletin 
No. 3) would draw people from 
everywhere. “A glorified Old Home 
Week” of months, although, of 
course, not intensive celebrations all 
that time in any one locality. 

“Each town, family, organization, 
_.useum, institution; each factory, 
shop, mill, store, might be a unit in 


such a display, with existing build- 
lings and grounds to be utilized, with 


the addition of the proposed new 


60 | buildings and facilities. Arrange- 


ments fox transportation would en- 
able visitors to go according to pre- 
arr schedule by rait, water, air 
and highway. And no admission 
charge to the main show; all free. 
“This idea is unique! Nowhere has 
this plan been undertaken. Here we 
have an opportunity unequaled ‘in 
the history of America to be as dis- 
tinctive as this occasion calls for; 
a constructive observance of our 
300th anniversary arranged and car- 
ried on in the thrifty manner inher- 
ent in New Englanders. A ‘talking len 


9 Mies bases > ; 


ad- national morality in international 
Sting of | dealings. Many men of the highest 
4 Beta | character who have set in the for- 


n eerned the issue that arose two 
‘| years ago between the Greeks and 


to Be undertaken under direction of 


tional public opinion. There has 
never been any standard of inter- 


eign offices of different countries 
have used methods that they would 
never dream of using in the con- 
duct of their own affairs.” 

Mr. Smith told several stories from 


‘of public opinion. One of them con- 


the Bulgarians. 

When the Greek representative 
was asked whether he would accept 
the terms set by the League, Mr. 
Smith said, “he got up and looked 
around, and in front of him were 
11 different men representing 11 dif- 
ferent countries, not one of whom 
had any interest in this dispute one 
way or the other. Then he looked 
over his shoulder and he saw 70 
newspaper reporters with pencils all 
ready to write down what he said. 
He looked farther back in the room 
and there was some of the public 
| who had 1 * admitted to these pro- 
ceedings. was obviously impos- 
sible for — to get up there and 
say in public that the Greek Gov- 
ernment would not accept any sueh 
solution as that; because immedi- 
ately it would be telegraphed all over 
the world that the Greeks were bent 
on war and it meant a declaration 
of war on Bulgaria. 

- “In my opinion that is the best 
way in which you can prevent out- 
rageous claims from being made, the 
best way in which you can prevent a 
country from undertaking an im- 
proper course of policy. If you have 
to get up in public before a com- 
paratively large crowd of people and 
before the press of the world, a man 
is going to think twice before he 


festly improper, and if he does the 
sentiment: is going to get about very 
quickly which will show him that he 
is proposing something that is not 
getting the general approval of the 
other countries of the world, and he 


manner.” 
| Objections to Codes 

Voicing objections to resolutio 
outlawing war and to international 
clared: “The real trouble with those 
remedies is that they have got the, 
cart before the horse. cg have 
got public opinion you 
codes and you will have beds 


ably, but I do not think you will} 
until then. 


proposes manifestly unfair or mani- land. 


is either going to drop it, postpone ad 
it, settle it or compromise it in some 


codes and courts, we Smith de- 


1 have; 


“Yesterday Ambassador Houghton 
suggested another matter. He sug- 
gested that the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs- ought to be controlled by the 
people in the same way as the con- 
duct of domestic affairs, and there 
ought to be a series of treaties 


in which everybody agreed to have a 
referendum on the question of war 
before they would resort to it. Well, 
the machinery exists today- through 
which you can secure agreements of 
that kind if you thing it advisable. 
I think that would be of some help. 
Undoubtedly it would be of some as- 
sistance. There wauld be less chance 
of war than if the conduct of af- 
fairs remained in the hands of a few 
people who never disclosed what 
they were doing. I think it might 
help but I do not think it is the real 
remedy. 

“In 1914 would the people of Aus- 
tria and Germany have voted for 
peace? Would the people of France 
have voted: for peace in 1870, under 
the circumstances as they under- 
stood them at that time? What 
would have been the result of a 
plebiscite in the United States in 
1898 or in 18467 I do not know, but 
I think that the people in each one 
of those Circumstances would have 
voted in favor of war. They would 
not have understood the issues. 
They would not have been familiar 
with the facts; In some cases they 
would have béen misled—sometimes 
purposely—by someone. 

We have chosen a representative 
government as the best means of ex- 
pressing the popular idea in domes- i 
tic affairs, and I do not see any sub- 
stitute for representative government 
in foreign affairs, which we sti! 
have. The chances of being misle 
are very great. It is not because of 
the lack of confidence in democracy 
or a lack of confidence in the people, 
but the: great trouble with many of 
the political remedies that are pro- 
posed today is that they call on the 
-people to do too much: they call on 
them to spend too much time in con- 
sidering the question, and they sub- 
mit too many questions to popular 
vote which cannot be answered in- 
telligently without a most thorough 
study of facts for which the aver- 
age man, engaged in earning his liv- 
ing, has not the time. 


BIDS FAREWELL 
TO MACMILLAN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


accompany him to Sydney. On Tues- 
day, July 5, all will set sail for Bat- 
dle Harbor, Labrador, from where 
they plan to continue northward to 
Kauk. : 


Study of Punic Ruins 


among the. self-governing countries, 


‘tendance had been reduced to seven 


an Important Objective 
' WISCASSET, Me., June 25 3 
Lieutenant Commander Donald B. 
Mae Millan, before starting his 
eleventh voyage into the frozen’ 
North today,.declared his belief that 
the complete series of meterological 
investigations which the expedition 
is to undertake, would prove of the 
greatest value to aviation, particul- 
larly transatlantic flying. 
He also expressed the belief that: 
the study of Punic ruins, which is: 


Dr Duncan 22 of Chicago, an- 
thropoligist for the Field — 


might sols Pe peers Si the strange 


8 toys, dolls and the ‘other 
appurtenances of Christmas in this 
country will replace the usual raw 
turnip as festive delights. The cargo 
of holiday presents will be distrib- 
uted as the flotilla procéeds toward 
Kauk, where the first pefmanent sta- 
tion in the Far North is to be estab- 
lished, Kauk is to be the base of 
Commander MacMillan’s operations. 

Another feature of the trip is to 
be a call at Hopedale, the Moravian 
Eskimo mission village of 300 souls 
established on the bleak peninsula 
162 years ago. The explorer will 
present to the Rev. William Walter 
Perritt, head of the mission, $1000 
collected in voluntary contributions 
during His lecture tour last winter. 
The Moravian mission is a part of 
the work of a denomination which 
has its head in this country at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

The village has never seen such a 
fund, Commander MacMillan said, 
explaining that $50 was sufficient to 
educate a child for an entire three- 
year course there. 

Discussing the helpfulness of the 
Arctic meteorological data to the 
transatlantic flyer, the © explorer 
said, “This is the very thing that 
Lieutenant-Commander Byrd is wait- 
ing to obtain from weather officials 
and ships at sea to determine 
; Whether he can fly to Europe. The 
aviator depends so much on atmos- 
pheric conditions that the value of 
this station which we will construct 
at Kauk ought to be great.” 

Commander MacMillan — recalled 
that Byrd had his first Arctic. flying 
experience as a member of the 1925 
expedition with the schooner Bow- 
doin and the steamer Peary a year 
before he made his successful flight 
to the North Pole and return. 


Study of Panic Ruins 


Special study is to be undertaken 
of the Punic ruins which are to be 
found up and down the Labrador 
coast and which, according to Es- 
kimo legend, are the remains of 
bouses built by a curious race which 
came to the shores in open boats 
without decks or sails. The remnants 
of the structures which still stand 
resemble the Norse ruins in Green- 


“If we can get good evidence that 
they are the homes of Norsemen, 
then we have real grounds for be- 


3 or that will shed real 
„A that — mythical race, 

er it was, that came there.” 
Whether Norsemen or seafarers of 
another race ventured across the 
Atlantic in legendary times has long 
been a matter for speculation among 
historians. Among the theories 
which have been advanced is one 
that Carthaginians or Phenicians, 


who were daring ocean adventurers. 
found their way to North America, ' 
long before the western voyages of 
Norsemen. 


to having deciphered inscriptions on 
rocks along the New England coast 
through ‘use of the punic alphabet 
of some branches of the Pheenicians. 

One of the party is Abraham Brom- 
field, whose home is in Jack Lane's 
Bay, 180 miles south of Kauk, who 
is the,party’s official Eskimo inter- 
preter; He returned with Comman- 
der MacMillan to the United States 
and liked it so much that he is plan- 
ning a second trip. 


MAIL INSTRUCTION 
SUPPLANTS SCHOOLS 


Two isolated primary schools in 
the vicinity of Auckland, N. Z., lo- 
cated on an island near the entrance 
to the Hauriki Gulf, which is the sea- 
way approach to the city of Auck- 
land, have been closed by the Auck- 
land Education Board and the teach- 
ing of the pupils is being conducted 
by correspondence, according to ad- 
vices received by Harvey A. Sweet- 
ser, New England District Manager 
of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, from 
Consul Walter F. Boyd, at Auckland. 

The change is believed in New 
Zealand to be a new departure. The 
success of the instruction is depend- 
ant on the parents as it is largely 
through their efforts that the work 
is carried out. In the case of the 
two schools closed, the combined at- 


pupils. 


BROOKLINE CITIZENS 
HONOR CITY OFFICER 


Several hundred citizens of Brook- 
line last night honored Daniel G. 
Lacey, superintendent of the high- 
way and forestry departments, who 
leaves Sunday for a tour of Europe 
with a testimonial dinner at Alden 
Park Manor. Introductory remarks 
were made by Thomas F. Costello, 
who presented Walter J. Cusick, 
dean of the Board of Selectmen. Se- 
lectman Cusick lauded Mr. Lacey. 
Charles F. Rowley, chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen, presented Mr. 
Lacey with a gold watch and chain 
in behalf of those present. Other 
speakers also paid tribute to Mr. 
Lacey. 
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is to be held at Luxembourg on July 


Campaign Being ; ‘ial 


Improvement Association to Provide 
Funds, Nearing Success } 


by. 8 A pont in the star 


Extension of the modern flood 
light system on Huntington. Avenue 
from Massachusetts Avenue to For- 
syth Street as well as increasing the 
volume of light from Copley Square 
to the Boston Opera House by Aug. 
15 of this year is assured accord-/| 
ing to George Demeter, president of 
the Huntington Avenue Improvement 
Association: 

The extension of the modern light- 
ing system on Huntington Avenue, 
as well as the installation of 


powerful incandescent lights along 


the avenue from Huntington to Mas- 


sachusetts Avenue, will be celebrated by 


by the Improvement Asbociation in 
the Repertory Theater on the night 
the lights are formally placed in op- 
eration. Mayor Nichols will be asked 
to throw the switch and to make an 
address. Other city officials are to 
be present at the entertainment 
which will follow the turning on of 
the new lights. 

“When Huntington Avenue is 
lighted from Copley Square to For- 
syth Street the Huntington Avenue 


¥Improvement Association. will start 


a campaign to have the Boston Ble- 
vated Railway Company do away 
with the raised reservation on which 
the street cars operate on Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Mr. Demeter said. 
“That’s the next improvement we 


complished this the association will} 
conduct a campaign to have grano- 
Hthic sidewalks laid from Copley 
Square to the Art Museum. One 
thing at a time is our way of bring- 
ing about improvements. We are 
going to get the extension of our 
modern lighting system which will 
be of great benefit to the Back Bay 
and then the smooth, broad street 
with the etreet-car elevation gone.” 


The extension of the lighting sys- 
‘tem will cost about $4500. Of this 
sum the drive now being conducted 
the association will bring in 
more than half, while the city will 
bear the balance of the expenditure. 

Substantial contributions to the 
lighting extension fund have been 
made by the Boston F. M. C. A., the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
the Boston Opera House, the Sym- 
phony Hall, the National Shawmut 
Bank, the Boston Storage Warehouse 
Company, the Huntington Club, Inc., 
Coleman & Gilbert, The Durant, 
Georgian, Symphony Restaurant, J. 
Sumner Draper and others. 

The committee a. the associa- 
tion’s subscriptions for the new 
lighting system consists of Mr. De- 
meter, E. Phillips Walder and J. WII- 
liam Rodgers. 


PARENTS URGED © 
TO SET EXAMPLE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


such results that not only the stu- 
dents dropped the silly and harmful | 
sport but it is said that a wave of 
reform. swept over the parents as 
well,” 

Numerous other instances cited by 
the speaker proved her point, that 
the * rogressive idea of 
parent-teacher co-operation means 
far more than giving gramophones 

to the anak „abe 
E 


asserted. 

which instills ideas of 

courage, industry, purity, respect for 

learning and good hip.” 
“More and more parents are learn- 

ing the value of co-operation with 

‘agencies for child welfare. The 

school faculty, which in former 

years was an embarrassment of the 


„less educated home, now seems like 


a group of friends. The principal of 
the school, who frequently was only 
a dreaded punisher of misdemean- 
ants in the minds of the whole fam- 
ily, has become a family advisor as 
to vocation or —— studies and 
each year brings more evidence of 
good will and understanding.” 
Has Brighter Outlook 
Looking forward to even greater 
achievements in the future, Mrs. 
Langworthy predicted. Some day 


parents will have sufficient under- 
Some investigators:have laid claim standing ot, school needs to demand W. M. Splawn, ‘chairman and presi- 


better schbols, better paid teachers 
and to be. willing that their own 
taxes shail be raised in order to pro- 
vide them.“ : 

An appeal to extend opportunities | 
of study and play to all children, not 
only to a portion of the country’s 
youth, was made by Dr. John A. 
Lapp of Chicago, president of the 
National Council of Social Work. 
“Tf adequate recreational and edu- 
cational facilities were available to 
all children,” he said, “and if eco- 
nomic barriers did not prevent them 
from taking advantage of both there 
would be comparatively little of the 


tresses us. If we were willing as a 
community to spend more money 
for the care of youth we would reap 
large dividends in individual ad- 
vancement, social and stable.” 

The child study conference, in a 
three-day session, brought together 
the many agencies in Iowa con- 
cerhed with child welfare, including | 
two colleges and a university, wom- 


en's club organizations, farm women 


and university women. 


CAMBRIDGE OFFICIAL 


John Nolan, city planner, 
bridge, 


the Intenational Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, which 


4. Mr. Nolan is a member of the 
executive committee and the council 
of the federation. He will also 
travel in France, and make studies 
of town planning, especially hous- 
ing. He plans on visiting English 
garden cities, of which Welwyn, 
near London, is the best example. 
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juvenile delinquency which now dis- 


|PAY RISE DENI 
65,000 TRAINMEN 


Decision on Demands on 
| Western Roads 


€HICAGO, June 25 (P)—A wage 
increase was denied nearly 65,000 
conductors and trainmen of 55 west- 
ern railroads by a board of arbitra- 
tion today. They asked an average 
advance of $1 a day. Yardmen re- 
ceived a 7% per cent increase. 

In denying an increase to conduc- 
tors and trainmen the board | held that 
they now are wages 7% per 
cent greater than the wages nade vail the 
same employees on eastern roads, 
and 6% per cent greater than wages 
paid trainmen. and conductors on 
‘southeastern | 

The yardmen’s increase is retroac- 
tive to March 1, 1927. Baggage men 
are included in the classification of 
trainmen. 


Four Members Sign Order 


The order was signed by four 
members of the board, two of them, } 
E. P. Curtis, secretary-treasurer of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, J. 
A. Farquaharson, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, dissenting. ~~ 

Those signing the order were Dr. 


dent of the University of Texas, and 
Everett C. Brown, representing the 
‘public; W. J. Jackson and J. W. 
| Higgins, representing the raflroads. 
| “To grant this application of the 
| trainmen and conductors,” the order 

read, “carriers vontend, would ulti- 
— cogt $83,000,000 per year in 
increased wages, though only about 
$12.000,000 is involved in the present 
arbitration. If this contention is cor- 
rect, other things remaining equal. 
| the effect would be to reduce the net 
| earnings of the western railroads 
available for betterment and the like 
| below 3 per cent.” 

Comparison With Eastern Lines 
| Outlining its reasons for granting 
„ to yardmen, the boar 
8a 

“While the trainmen in the West 
had an average yearly wage approxi- 
mately equal to 7% per cent more 
than the average in the East, before 


the East, the yardmen in the West 
were not earning any more on an 
average yearly basis than they were 


are going after. When we have ac- 0 


The | Sunday noon from 


BY ARBITRATORS 


Firmen Win . in = 


the increase of 7% was granted in goo 


i par in yard serv- 
ice shall be as follows: Car retarder 
operators per day, $7.94; foreman, 
per day, $7.42; helpers, per day, 

switch tenders, per day, $5.07. 


ADE CHAMBER 
TO ENTERTAIN # 
TEXAN VISITORS 1 


Delegation of 150, Led by 
Governor to Arrive in 
Boston, Sunday 


One hundred and atty business 
men, bankers, „ editors and 
teachers from the state of Texas, led 
by their Governor will reach Boston 
Buffalo. The dele- 
gation is on a good will tour of east- 
ern half of the United States, for the 
purpose of fostering closer relation- 
ship between Texas and other parts 
of the country. The party will make 
headquarters while in Boston at the 

1 Statler. 
wing inspection of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building on 
the group will be divided 
parties with a special rep- 
of the chamber in 
ot each party. Efforts will 
divide the groups ac- 
which they 
group will be 
cheon by their leader in 
of the place where they 

pr noon. 

leaders, appointed by 


7 


eens 
* 


— ot the Boston Fish Ex- 


Kelley, president of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commercé, a regional or- 
ganization; Judge W. R. Ely, Texas 
State Highway Commissioner; W. 
Boyd Gatewood, secretary to the 
Governor; Dr. A. B. Cox, director 
of the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Texas; George 
E. Darsey, Mayor of Grapeland: Dr. 
8. P. ,Brooks, president of Baylor 
U ity, Waco; J. Austin Barnes, 
Mayor of Beaumont: A. Baker Dun- 
can, Mayor of Waco; W. M. Roberts,. 
president of Tyler Commercial Col- 
lege; — R. Smith, president of the 
9 Commerce of Beaumont; 
Dr. W. M. W. Splaun, president of 
the University. of Texas at Austin. 

Monday night the group will be 
entertained by the convention bu- 
reau of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce prior to their departure for 
New York at midnight. A committee 
will meet the visitors at the hotel 
Monday morning, conduct them to 
City Hall to be received by city o- 
cials, and then to the Chamber of 
Commerce for inspection of that 
building and a welcome by Andrew 
J. Peters. president. In the late aft- 
ernoon, the party will assemble at 
the State House for a welcome by 
Governor Fuller, and in the early 
evening they will he tendered a din- 
ner by Stone & Webster. 


— — 
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By Wireless via Postal Telegraph 
from Halifaz 


panaceds to meget = pwns 
the cure g eco- 
2 ills to be 3 dy the 
800 delegates to the Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 
which opens on Monday. none is of 
greater interest and importance than 
the memorandum to be offered by 
Charles O’Connor Hennessy, a finan- 
cier and former Senator for New 
Jersey, head of the Franklin Build- 
ing and Loan Society of New York. 
As President of the International 
Union for Land Value Taxation _ 
Free Trade, whose headquarters a 
in London, Mr. Hennessy will submit 
a memorandum entitled: “The Inter- 
dependence of Economic Causes in 
War and Industrial Depression.” Al- 
though the removal of the tariff bar- 
riers will encourage the flow of com- 
modities and facilitate the division 
of labor and the of the 
exchanges will have a similar effect, 
these measures alone, Mr. Hennessy 
maintains, are insyfficient to insure 
prosperity and international peace. 
An Alternative Revenne | 
“The taxation of land values,” says 


Mr. Hennessy, “supplies an essential 


link in the solution of most economic 


problems. It provides an alternative 
source of public revenue, by which 
tariffs can be a ed, a measure 
that is vital to the economic organi- 
zation of the world today and to the 
cause of peace. It will enable the 
budgets to balance and so obviate 
the excuse for inflation and the vio- 
lent fluctuations of exchanges. It 
makes for economic stability, and, in 
international trade, closer co-opera- 
tion between the nations. It provides 
the means of stimulating production 
by forcing unused lands into use, the 
essence of land value taxation being 
that it is levied on the full value 7 
land, even if un 

“The result will be the increase 
trade, more employment, less com- 
petition for work, higher purchasing 


of the country, at the close 
congress on July 2. 

These trips include visits to the 
mountain districts of central Swe- 
den, boat and motor trips along two 
of Sweden’s finest rivers, where the 
highly developed timber industry 
may be studied. There will be a 


ent 
of 


motor trip to Värmland, known to all 


Where the Delegates Meet 


= 


| ‘DISPUTE IN DS; (s 
10 AV ARRANGED 


ee to Be Used for Cur- 


rent Indebtedness and 
Building Trade Credits 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau via 
Postal Telegraph from Halifaz 


‘LONDON, June 25— The loan of 
45,000,000 guiden — £1,800,000 — the 
flotation of which is fixed for 
next week in London, New York, 


power and higher wages. ; 


“To abolish the restrictions that 
now at every national frontier hin- 
der and burden the trade between 
peoples is at once to remove the 
great impediment to production and 
wealth, while promoting those 
friendly human contacts that serve 
so well to dissipate national ‘racial 
misunderstandings. 

Effect of Land ‘Monopely 

“But, beneficial as would be the es- 
tablishment of free trade across the 
national frontiers, it would not suf- 


fice to effect any permanent elevation 
of the economic status of the ordi- 
nary citizen in any country 30 long 
as the evils of land monopoly and 
the destructive internal taxation that 
now restricts the employment both 
of capital and labor remain un- 
touched. 

“Both these evils would disappear 
if the governments adopt the policy 
here advocated. The levy of taxes 
upon the economic value of ‘land, 
apart from the improvements, would 
on the one hand, immensely stimu- 
late industry by forcing land into 
use, and on the other hand, would 
provide a constantly growing source 
of taxes and of imposts of various 
kinds that in every country 80 griev- 
iously oppress and hamper the free 
employments of capital and labor. 
Large bodies of men unemployed and 
great accumulations of capital ly- 
ing idle are a menace to the stability 
of the states and the peace of the 
world.” 


. STOCKHOLM (Special 3 
ence) — The delegates to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
more than 800 in number, are already 
assembled in Stockholm, Although 
the Congress does not open officially 
for the general delegation until Mon- 
day, the Council of the International 
Chamber will meet tomorrow in the 
new home of the Swedish Chamber 
of Comemrce, a beautiful building 
which was a gift to the Swedish 
Chamber from its president, K. A. 
Wallenberg, who will also be presid- 
ing officer at the meeting of the 
International Chamber in Stockholm. 
The Delegates’ Headquarters 
The new quarters of the Swedish 
Chamber will be the headquarters of 
the delegates of the International 
Chamber while in Stockholm. It is 
a famous old palace, of typical Swed- 
ish style, suitably restored and 
adapted to its new purpose, contain- 
ing an assembly room for meetings 
as well as offices of the secretary, 
Baron W. G. Stiernstedt. The main 
business of the Congress, however, 
will be conducted at the “Ruksdag- 
shuset,” or House of Parliament. 
The King of Sweden has granted 
free entrance into the country, with- 
out any passport requirements, to 
all the delegates. Custom formali- 
ties were waived. No baggage of 
the delegates was examined before 
entrance into Sweden, while special 
boats from England and special air- 


7 5 ‘MOTH PROTECTION 
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Fine New Premises of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce in Stockhoim, Which 


it will be recalled that when at the 
time of the invasion of Belgium in 
1914 a German officer placed his 


© A. Wikiund, ‘Stockholm 


Will Be the Headquarters of the 800 Delegates to the Forthcoming. Interna- 
tional Congress 5 the Chambers of Commerce. 


readers of Selma Lagerlof. One trip 
will include a visit to Dalecariia, 


celebrated for its preservation of old 


customs and dress. A trip to the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” is like- 
wise arranged. 

Yesterday the delegates had the 
opportunity of seeing how the 
Swedes celebrate their Midsummer 
Day. It is a Swedish public holiday 
and one of the longest days in the 
year, the sun setting for about two 
hours only. 

At Skansen, the open-air museum, 
men and girls in peasant costume 
danced around the Midsummer 
(May) Pole,“ which was draped in 
young birch leaves and flowers and 
mounted with typical weathervanes. 
The dancing continued all through- 
out the night, which could scarcely 
be distinguished from a bright day. 


WOMAN TO DRIVE 


CAR ACROSS AFRICA | 


LONDON—Mrs. Diana Strickland, 
a writer of travel books, has left 
England on a 5000-mile motorcar 
tour across Africa, from Dakar on 
the West Coast to Cairo—a distance 
equivalent to the Cape to Cairo 
journey. The route which, it is 
said, has never yet been traversed 
by automobile, runs through French 
Senegal, Guinea, Dahomey, Ni- 
geria, the Chad Territory, the 
Chad Territory, the Sudan and 
Egypt, including some of the wild- 
ést sections of Africa. 

Mrs. Strickland, who is accom- 
panied by a mechanic, drives a 
British car with a maximum of 10 
gallons of petrol stored in the tank 
and room for 14 two-gallon tins at 
the sides of the car. The journey 


is expected to occupy . five |. 


months. 


Colombian Platinum: Although 
known chiefly for its bananas and 
oil, Colombia is outranked only by 
Russia in the production of plat- 
inum. 


N BOOK MARKERS 
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seating and plat- 
ure—and save the du 
ference. Your inquiry will help 


la and Berne, marks the 
harmonious ending to a long, some- 
times bitter, controversy between 
Poland and the 
serves as the main outlet to the sea 


‘for the newly-constituted Polish 


state. 

A representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor is informed that the 
loan will be secured on the profits 
of the Danzig tobacco monopoly, in 
order to exploit. which an interna- 
tional syndicate has been formed by 
the banks which are guaranteeing 
the loan. In the first instance, own- 
ership of this syndicate is divided 
into 70 per cent Danzig banks and 
30 per cent Polish. Each of these sub- 
sequently. ceded part interest to 
other groups, with the result that the 
final allocation is Danzig, 51. per 
cent; Poland, 22; German, 9; Eng- 
lish, 9; other countries, 9. 

The syndicate is expected to start 
operations July 1. 

To compensate the Poles for their 
surrender of 8 per cent of the shares, 
the syndicate undertakes to buy a 
certain proportion of its supplies in 
Poland. 

Another sedetion which had to be 
regulated before the loan was float- 
able was the dispute between Dan- 
zig and Poland in connection with 
the customs accord signed last 
September. This has now been 
settled, and the correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor is in- 
formed from a Polish source that 


to the Conference of Ambassad 


copyright could be docketed; where 


| practicability of the scheme. 


producers or consumers, were dis- 
. — and 


= bk event of peculiar significance 
tas the reception to the members of 


Free City which 


and cc additions! er for 

the loan. 3 

The net proceeds of next week’s 

issue will be disposed of as follows: 

000,000 gulden for 7 N * 
Kul- 


and the Reparation Committee in 
Paris, and the remaining 11,000,000 
guiden for credits to the building in- 
especially for improving 
warehouse accommodation and 80 
forth. 

Including the present issue, Lon- 
don will have participated in no less 
than six loans for the Continent of 
Europe in the course of a fortnight, 
the others being Estonia, Greece, Fin- 
land, the city of Berlin and Saxony. 


P. E. N. IS ALOOF 
FROM POLITICS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the welfare of letters, and will use 
its influence toward these ends, en- 
deavoring at all times to keep litera- 
ture above considerations of national 
passions. Once again, PEN affirmed 
the importance of standing abso- 
lutely apart from politics. 


2 LAID TO MANY 


These decisions were reached after 
a long discussion, in which the au- 
thors of many lands participated, and 
were passed unanimously. 

Mr. Canby brought forward an- 
other proposal, which was -unani- 
mously approved, and is likely to be 
far-reaching. The need was felt for 
a central bureau in Europe, where 
the Hteratures of all countries could 
be collated; particulars of transla- 
tions, lists of translaters and books 
available for translation and all in- 
formation concerning international 


particulars of plays in all languages, 
‘with information concerning their 
availability for production, might be 
tabulated. Mr. Canby undertook to 
‘Investigate the possibilities and 


M 
not only to the members, but to all 
concerned in literature, either as 


isions reached. 
Event Recalled. 


e congress in Brussels Town Hall. | 


sword on the table before Burgo- 
master Max, preparatory to a dis- 
cussion, the burgomaster put his 
fountain pen beside it. Whether the 
story be legendary or true, it derives 
point from the circumstances that 
in 1927 that same burgomaster re- 
ceived not only the French, English 
and Scandinavian wielders of the 
pen, but Germans too. It is incidents 
of this kind which reveal the true 
character of the Pen Club in remov- 
ing barriers which. ounce separated 
peoples and offering them a common 
ground, where they can meet in 
amity and mutual respect. 

The municipalities of Antwerp and 
Malines were equally cordial in their 
welcome, the mayors in every case 
receiving the congress delegates and 
entertaining them. At a banquet on 
June 21, the Foreign Minister, Emile 
Vandervelde, spoke at length, and 


ble. 
other propositions of N — 


other speeches were made by Pro- 
fessor Saenger, M. Romains and Mr. 
Galsworthy. The next congress will 
be held at Oslo and will be organized 
by the Norwegian Pen Club. 
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OYSTER HARBORS 


At Osterville on Cape Cod 


@ Oyster Harbors is a beautifully wooded 
private residence park of 700 acres in the 
heart of Cape Cod’s most delightful social 
centers—Wianno, Cotuit and Osterville. 


@ Fronting Nantucket’ Sound and Cotuit 


of shore front. In the creation of deep yacht 
harbors, over 210,000 cubic yards of dredg- 
ing has been completed so that the owner 
of water front property. may anchor his craft 
immediately in front of his residence. 


possesses eight miles 


course at Oyster Har- 


VITAL FACTORS 


Tariff Plays Part When 
Wheat Crop Is Short, 
Says Statistician 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, June 25—How weather,. 
the tariff. and other elements affect 
the price of a loaf of bread, was de- 
scribed at the American Institute of 
Co-operation by Edmund Daggett. 
statistician of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

June and July bring drastic 
changes in wheat prices, for this, he 
pointed out, is the transition period 
between the old and the new crop 
and interest centers in the effect of 
weather on the wheat crop in the 
United States and Europe. 

“A tariff on wheat,” he said, “be- 
comes of the greatest importance as 
a price factor whenever the supply 
of hard wheat in this country is 
reduced ‘to less than our domestic 
requirements, as it was in 1925. 
Statistical studies show that the 
tariff begins to affect the average 
farm price of wheat in the United 
States when the total United States 
wheat crop drops below 760,000,000 
bushels. The spring crop is most 
gebn vo to tariff influences. 

“A research department should en- 
able a whoat selling agency to make 
much great progress in anticipating 
price movements. It could be used 
to determine also many matters re- 


lating to organization policies that 
had a statistical basis, and could act 
as a clearing house for reports on 
crop and market conditions.” 

Varied Interests Advised 


This recommendation was made to 
co-operative association managers, 
to active farmers, to agricultural 
teachers and others working behind 
the scenes to produce bread and but- 
ter and other food for America’s 


Experience has shown,” continued 

Mr. Daggett, “that there is no single 
rule of the market which may be fol- 
lowed each year to get higher than 
Seasonal average prices. Each sea- 
son is largely a rule unto itself. If 
the man selling wheat recognizes a 
definite similarity between two sea- 
sons, he will be right more often 
than wrong if he anticipates a simi- 
lar price movement. 

“The most important factor caus- 
ing variations in the price trend has 
been found to be the supply of 
wheat. Not only the available sup- 
ply, but the prospective supplv af- 
fects the price. In fact, the pros-. 
pective supply, as indicated some 
months in advance of harvest by 
Government and private forecasts, 
causes the price to become adjusted 
to the actual supply before the lat- 
ter becomes fully known. 

To interpret the various statistics ; 
on supply it is necessary to know 
the relative importance of pruuut- 
tion in the various wheat regions of 
the world. Studies show that the 
United States supply, about one- 
fourth of the total, is most import- 
ant as a price factor. Next in order 
is the European supply, then per- 
haps Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, and finally India. 

“Other price factors of less impor- 
tance are variation in demand in the 
quality of the wheat, and in the level | 
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price factors, it 18 necessary to know 
how much influence has upon 
the price—to know, for instance, 
whether an increase in the United 


States crop amounting to 50,000 bush- 


els should cause the price to decline 
5 cents, 10 cents, or how much.” 

A few conclusions drawn from this 
complicated statistical study were 
presented by Mr. Daggett. 

“If a normal crop of wheat in the 
United States is taken as 800,000,000 
bushels this study indicates that a 
reduction of 50,000,000 bushels — 
normal would cause an increase in 
the average price, for the year, of 
about 9 cents, other factors remain- 
ing unchanged,” he brought out. 

“A reduction of 100,000,000 bushels 
making the tariff effective, would 
cause a price increase of about 32c; 
an increase of. 50,000,000 bushels 
would cause a decrease in price of 
about 4c; an increase of 100,000,000 
bushels a dcrease of about 7c. These 
prices assume a level of commodity 
prices equal to the present level. The 
United States crop has less influence 
upon the price when the crop is 
above normal, it will be noticed. be- 
cause then the surplus becomes a 
part of the much larger world crop 
movement.” 


Financing the Wheat Crop 
Herman Steen of Indianapolis, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Central 
States Soft Wheat Growers’ Associa- 


tion, said the association during the 
past year marketed 4,900,000 bushels 
of wheat, collected in 900 elevators. 

The practice has been to advance 
to the individual farmer approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the market 
value of the wheat at the time of 
delivery and the association then 
borrows approximately 75 per cent 
of the market value from the largest 
banks in Indianapolis and banks in 
St. Louis, Chicago and New York 
City. The average interest paid was 
around 5 per cent, he said. 

Practically all loans were made on 
a 90 day basis with the privilege of 
taking them up in whole or in part 
at any time. He said that the co- 
operatives of the country are not 
making as much use of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks as they 
did two years ago because of the 
large amount of official action in- 
volved in getting a loan and various 
additional expenses above the 4% 
per cent nominally charged by the 
Government. 

“These expenses in the long run 
cost us about as much as it would 
cost us to get a private loan,” he 
asserted. 


COMET IS OBSERVED 


AMHERST, Mass., Juze 25 (Spe- 
cia) — Prof. Warren K. Green, at 
Amherst College Observatory, noted 
the Pons-Winnecke comet at 10 
o'clock last night. The comet, he 
said, was just within the range of 
visibility of the naked eye and was 
traveling rapidly. By midnight it 
had traveled from the horizon to the 
constellation of Vuldecula. 


America’s Automobiles: With 22, 
in the United 
States, there are enough, if crowded 
together, to reach in 21 unbroken 
lines from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. We have been on such roads. 


Italy Honors American Cie 7 . 


by Giving Degrees to Educators 


Signor Fedele Speaks of Italy's Admiration for 
Intellectual Activity of the United States — 
* Austere and Colorful Ceremony in (ei a 


By Wireless via Postal Telegraph 
from Haltifagc 

ROME, June 25—Amid scenes at 
once austere and colorful, Italy paid 
tribute to American culture when the 
degree of Doctor of Laws Honoris 
Causa was conferred by the ancient 
University of Rome on Prof. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, and on John 
Gerig. professor of romance litera- 
ture of the same institution. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, 


FORD TO OFFER. 
NEW SIX MODEL 


Car to Be Sold Around 
51400 May Be Made at 
Lincoln Factories 


By Boston News Bureau 

It is understood that the Ford 
Motor Company has “in the works” 
a new six-cylinder car that will be 
introduced to the market this win- 
ter, possibly for the New York Auto- 
mobile Show in January. 
The new model, which will be the 
first six to be marketed by Ford, will 
probably be known as the “Edison 
Six” in honor of Thomas A. Edison, 
between whom and Henry Ford a 
warm friendship has for years ex- 
isted. 

It is expected at this time that the 


new “Edison Six will be priced 
around $1400, possibly a shade under. 
It is likely that it may be manufac- 
tured and distributed by the Lincoln 
organizations. 

The six-cylinder product is entirely 
different and distinct from the four- 
cylinder car, which is to supplant 
the famous Model T and which is 
expected to be in quantity produc- 
tion late this summer. 


principals of all the faculties and a 
great array of other professors, all 
in full robes. At the post of honor 
sat the two American visitors, ac- 
companied by Mr. Fletcher, the Pre 
bassador of the United States. 
Signor Fedele spoke of Italy’s ad- 
miration of the manifestation of in- 
tellectual activity of the United 
States, and of his country's great ap- 
preciation of the work keenly de- 
tonne in connection with “casa di 
oltura Italian” in New York under 
the protection of Professor Butler. 


Turning then to Dr. Butler, the 
Minister said: “Here, and in the 
name of the head of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, Signor Mussolini, I offer 
you the gratitude of the Italian na- 


tion, which sees in the Casa di Col- 


tura a pledge of the sentiments and 
aspirations held in common by Italy 
and your great country.” 


Amid general applause, and all 
standing, Signor Fedele then handed 
the degree diplomas encased in cyl- 
inders of red spruce to the two re- 
cipients. 


Dr. Butler, in accepting the honor, 
recalled that it was the eve of the 
fourth century of Machiavelli, “whose 
principles marked the first develop- 
ment of the political theory that the 
individual should be subservient to 
the state,” and the professor empha- 
sized how Italy today had given a 
lead in the “successful application of 
this principle.” But, he added, just 
as the individual is not an and to 
himself but to the State, so was the 
State not an end of itself but to 
humanity. 


Diamonds--dewelry 
Oriental Rugs 
Bought and Sold 


MARKWELL & CoMPANY 
453 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


waterfronts. 


stock sheets and prices to 


LUMBER 


Manufacturers, wholesalers and shippers of lumber on the Pacific 
Coast are invited to look into facilities offered on the Beaumont-Port 
Arthur Ship Channel, to store lumber for interior distribution or to 
hold for market advance in prices. 


ALSO 
Pacific Coast lumber wanted for purchase, so please send your 


HARVEY W. GILBERT LUMBER COMPANY 


Progressing with Teras since 1839 


Gilbert Building, Beaumont, Texas, U. S. A. 


Large acreagé owned by us on 


14% Gain in 
Registrations 


mung .. 
year is even more impressive when compared 
with the figures of the industry as a whole. 


Unequaled Economy 


Proved in Whippet's Great 
First Year by 110,000 Owners 


Economy Record Whippet set the A. A. A. 


Coast - to- Coast record for economy. 
Roomiest light car More leg room than 
any other car in its price class. 

First with 4- wheel brakes Whippet is the 
only light car today offering 4· wheel brakes 
as standard equipment nationally. 
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more leg room 


8 price class 


Whippet 
Coach $625 
Touring 625 
Roadster 695 
Coupe 623 
Sedan 725 
Landau 755 
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any other motor car of 


Superior Quality 
New Low Prices 


Whippet 
a” 


$795 
765 ' 
Snubbers—Help you get ue maximum Sof 


comfortable riding | en balloon tires. 


system as on cars 


825 
795 
875 
925 


Prices and specifications 
ct to change without 


e 


5 to 30 miles pet hour f 


now being emb 


Speed and pickup-—55 miles an hour. 


in 13 seconds. 


Lower center of “gravity—The principle 
in all up-to-date cars 
for safer, more comfortable driving. 


Narrow body posts For greater driving 


eliminated. 


Force-feed lu 
priced $1000 or more. 


vision. The dan geen So 9 is 


Adjustable steering wheel makes anyone 


comfortable when driving. 


OVERLAND 
if 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES co, Lid., Toronto, Canada 
See Your Local Overland or Willys-Knight — 


{ 


in the 600 inhabited islands, as well 
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FILIPIN 08 KEEN 
FOR EDUCATION, 
SAYS GEN. WOOD 


Governor Hopes to Obtain 
Tax Funds for Use in 
Farm Schools 


* 


By a Staff Correspondent .- 
STATE GAME LODGE, CUSTER 
STATE PARK, 8. D., June 25— 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood will return 
to the Philippines to resume his 
duties as Governor-General of the 
islands and will remain there in- 
definitely, it is announced by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 2 
General Wood confirmed this and 
added that he would start in Sep- 


tember, as he wanted to “get back 
as soon as possible before the Leg- 
islature adjourns early in November. 
I haven't thought of quitting the 
job,” he said. As long as the Presi- 
dent wants me to stay, I am going 
to stay. Talk of my quitting comes 


from interested Filipinos.” 


Seated on the front porch of the 
gummer White House whither he 
had borne his first report in person 
to the President whose support, he 
declared, had been the “backbone 
‘of the whole job,” General Wood 
gave the press one of his rare in- 
terviews. 

He spoke freely of the “unwisdom” 
of Philippine independence, of the 
growing appreciation in the islands 
of what the United States had done 
for them, of the splendid loyalty of | he 
Emilio Aguinaldo, of the certainty 
that Duglish will be the chief lan- 
guage and of the utilization of the 
radio to break down dialect barriers 


as of the vast possibilities for rub- 
ber growing and the Filipinos’ de- 
sire and need for education. His 
contact with China on the way home 
led him to advise against discarding 


extraterritorial rights at the pres- 


ent time. 
Developed by Americans 

The Philippines with their 12,000,- 
000 people had had a phenomena! de- 
velopment in the last 25 years, said 
General Wood, but it must always 
be remembered that it was under 
American leadership. Their finances 
were sound, there was $12,500,000 


| modifications in the Jones bill, which 


| served all these years wae to con- 
tinue, 

He had been, he said, getting 
everything he could want in the way 
.of strong support from home. That 
was the main thing. 

„The greatest aid I've had in the 
Philippines is the splendid support 
given by the President. It has been 
the backbone of the whole job.” 

He reported he wanted some minor 


would need to be taken up by 
Congress. 

He proposed that taxes. paid on 
Philippine goods sold in the United 
States be turned over for use in the 
Islands. With that sum he could pay 
for some needed American experts, 
certain men in agriculture, for in- 
stance. If he had a fund like this it 
could also maintain an American 
school for children of Americans. It 
is really American money turned 


involved amounted to between $400,- 
000 and $500,000. 
Can Supply America With Rubber 

“The Philippines can grow all the 
rubber wanted in the United States, 
if the rubber land is utilized,” he 
declared. “It does wonderfully well 
there. The trees grow rapidly and 
the rubbér is of good quality. Every- 
thing points to an enormous cultiva- 
tion of rubber when people under- 
stand what can be done with this 
opportunity.” 

General Wood said he had recom- 
mended land leases running up to 
50,000 acres and for 25 years. How- 
ever, there had been objection from 


‘ican capital out—that and the dis- 
' tance. 


Filipinos, who were apprenhensive 
8 losing large tracts. Eventually, 
thought the broader policy 
would win, But rubber could be 
made a success without big acre- 
ages. Small men might take up 4000 
or 5000-acre tracts and utilize a big 
central plant where the rubber juice 
could be condensed, purified and 
prepared for shipment as in the case 
of sugar. There would be a large 
profit and a sure one, and as soon 
as this was understood American 
capital, he thought, would pour in. 
Independence talk had kept Amer- 


But it was coming. he said. 
“As surely as the situation was 
coming.“ 

“English will be the main lan- 
guage, I am sure,” said the Gov- 
ernor. 


Use Radio to Spread English 
“The only way to break through 


cash in the Treasury. Exchange 
was stable and sometimes in the 


Island’s favor. The people had good | 


government and no grievances ex- 


‘cept possibly polit 


tical. 

“T think,” he said. that the mass 
of the people appreciate in a general 
way what we have done. Satisfaction 
in it is growing all the time.” 

The majority of the people have 
wanted independence in a general 


way but they do not know what it 
means, its responsibilities, its duties 
and its other consequences, and they | 


are not ready for it. 

With 12,000,000 of people there 
was a racial pride which only natu- 
rally led to thoughts of ifidepend- 
ence, he added in substance, but the 
people wére not prepared. 

“Do political leaders in the Islands 


want to get control for themselves?” | 


he was asked. 

“] dislike to say.“ he replied. “But 
one might guess with safety. Lead- 
ers are unwilling to be frank with 
the people.” He chose his words with 
care. “They do not show them what 
independence means. 

“The Islands’ trade relations are 
tied up with the United States in 
free trade. Take away the duty on 
hemp and tobacco and their business 
would be knocked out. They won't 
tell those things. The Philippines 
are not strong enough to maintain 
themselves independently. The situa- 
ation in China might lead us to think 
twice of launching a new nation on 
the troubled sea of independence.” 

General Wood added that nothing 
could be more positive than the Pres- 
ident’s veto message. He character- 
ized it as the best summing up of the 
situation and remarked that “in- 
definite” meant a long period of time. 

“The group of islands is rich al- 
most beyond the imagination,” he 
continued, “and if we were not there 
they would be pretty rapidly ex- 
ploited. They are not strong enough 
to stand alone if left alone, and we 
don’t want to see the work we have 
begun undermined and wiped out. 
They are an outpost of civilization 
and of Christianity.” 

General Wood spoke especially of 
Aguinaldo. “He has played the 
American game right straight 
through,“ he said. While others 
have preached nonco- operation, he 
has come out and preached co-opera- 
tion. He has been fine throughout. I 
offered -him several offices, but he 
declined, aa he felt he could do more 
good outside of politics. He has been 
as loyal as others have been dis- 
loyal.” 

The Philippine Legislature has 
given him pretty good co-opertion, 
General Wood declared. It has passed 
his budgets every year for five years 
without change. There had been no 
deadlock. 

“I’ve been insisting,” he said, “on 
the distinct and well marked separa- 
tion of the legislative, judicial and 
executive functions of government 
and they have had a tendency to ab- 
sorb the executive, as new countries 
generally are inclined, and put it in 
the hands of the legislative. Because 
of the unconstitutionality of laws, I 
have used the veto freely, much more 
freely than I liked to, but they are 
now understnding the situation 
better. 

General Wood admitted that he 
had some difficulties in confirmation 
of appointments but observed, with 
a smile, that such difficulties were 
not confined to the Islands. 

“Practically 99 per cent of all 
offices are in the hands of Filipinos,” 
he said. “Of the 983 mayors of towns 
every one was a Filipino. The prose- 
cuting attorneys are all Filipinos. 
The co-operation of the people is 
good, and of the municipal officials 
excellent. 


Seeks Americans for Judges 


“My policy is to get in a certain 
number of Americans as judges. 
That would stiffen up the judiciary a 
good deal. The finest tribute to 
America is that nine times out of ten 
when they ask for an inspector they 
ask for an American 

General Wood said he had talked 
the situation over fully with the 
President. 


and are keen for education, parents 


, tween. countries where standards are 


the dialect wall is by radio. We now 
radiocast to all the islands in Eng- 
lish. Each town has someone who 
knows enough of English, or of dia- 
lect, to put what is radiocast into 
the dialect of the local people, Trans- 
lations are made and can be posted 
over town. It is a quick way of 
reaching the people. We are having 
the President's message put into five 
or six of the dialects. You can’t have 
much development of thought unless 
ideas are communicable. 

“The Filipinos take to education 


making sacrifices,” General Wood 
reported. “That is really the most 
hopeful sign of the times,” he de- 
claredt The are running a little 
too much to academic education and 


not enough to industrial and agri- 


1 


cultural education. There is a need 
for more American teachers. Fili- 


oceupy such 1 


over to Americans 4s a gift. The sum 


pino teachers do not have proper 
training in English. Five times as 
many people under 35 speak English | 
as do Spanish. The islands will go 
ahead much more rapidly in the fu- 
ture when the children go home to 
parents who speak English. So also 
the understanding of what the United 
States has done for them will in- 
crease.” 

General Wood added that the peo- 
ple were pretty well employed, the 
country being agricultural. The rev- 
enue of the islands was increasing | 
all the time. Prohibition did not ex- | 
tend to the Philippines, as no law | 
of Congress applied to the islands 
unless specifically so stating. There 
was no drunkenness. 

Of enterprises in which the Gov- 
ernment is financially interested he 
said: “When we get a good offer we 
get out of business but on conditions 
that protect the Government and 
private shareholders.” 


Explains China’s Limitations 


Touching on China, General 
Wood said he did not believe the 
time had come to abandon extra- 
territorial laws acceptable to civi- 
lization. He was not quite up to 
turning over American nationals to 
local courts where no system of 
laws had been adopted, nor ability 
demonstrated to give them proper 
protection. He felt that equal 
treaties and elimination of extra- 
territoriality demanded very stable 
conditions on the part of both 
countries. 

A central stable government was. 
a neecssity. This he thought de- 
pended upon the quick occupation of 
Peking. He was sympathetic with 
Chinese aspirations but equal 
treaties, he reiterated, must be be- 


somewhat equal. 

Talk along the China coast was 
that the southern armies would soon 
occupy Peking. Then the Chinese 
would have a strong central govern- 
ment. 

It was stated at the summer White 
House that General Wood would stop 
in Washington for a conference with 
the War Department. He will make 
a stop in Chicago, just between 
trains, and go on to New York on 
personal business. 


ORCHESTRA TO HAVE 
SIX GUEST CONDUCTORS 


PHILADELPHIA (?)—Six sym- 
phony conductors of international 
renown will direct the Philadelphia | 
Orchestra next season during the 
leave of absence that has deen 
granted Dr. Leopold Stokowski, 
Arthur Judson, manager of the 
orchestra, announced. 

The conductors are Fritz Reiner, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, William Men- 
gelberg, Frederick Stock, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and Pierre Monteux. In: 
addition to these, negotiations are 
under way with Arturo Toscanini for | 

i 


DRAMATIC CRITIC RETIRES. 


NEW YORK ()—After 47 years of | 
service, J. Rankin Towse, veteran 
newspaperman and dramatic critic | 
of the New York Evening Post, has 
retired. Speaking of the stage, he 
said censorship is “theoretically nec- 


In regard to criticism of the mili- 
tary character of the Philippine ad- 


essary,” but “it is impossible to find 
a man who could act as censor.” 


Savings Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 
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„„ “(Continued 95055 Page 1). 
emises, Hence, they were often dilapidated structures. 
It also meant that neighboring residential property was low. 

Saloons were often low buildings of a “taxpayer” type, which re- 
sisted new construction, Their going out of business enabled many 
desirable pieces of land to be improved with new large and modern 
buildings, giving a higher commercial value to the plot than the 
original saloon. Saloons were large stores, and when they gave up 
their leases, it was not infrequent for two, three and even four stores 
to occupy the same space. 

The World League Against. Alcoholism has made several saloon 
surveys in the principal cities of New York State. Its 1924 survey for 
New Yotk City showed that 2173 saloons which had gone out of 
business had made places for 3899 stores and concerns of other types; 
and its 1922 survey, that where the saloons had been replaced by other 
stores, which was presumably the case in the better located sections, 
there had been marked appreciations in the assessed value of the 
properties. 

A questionnaire which the American City Magazine sent out, in co- 
operation with the writer, to the mayors of cities and towns of from 


10,000 to 40,000 population, brings testimony from the majority that 


real estate values had increased enormously since prohibition; but the 
most interest testimony is that showing the striking changes in 
localities formerly serving as saloon rows. Examples of these are 
given below. : 

Mayor Grant Holcomb of San Bernardino, Calif., states that: “Real 
estate values have been directly increased by the abolition of the 
saloons, this having occurred not only on streets where saloons 
existed, but also a marked increase in all real estate values.” Mayor 
Horace A. Sheldon of Port Jervis, N. Y., asserts that: “Saloons were a 
detriment to near-by property. Their abolition has caused an increase 
in real estate on streets formerly having saloons”; and Mayor John 
C. Tracy of Willimantic, Conn., writing in a similar vein, states: “The 
abolition of the saloon has had a decided effect on the increase in real 
estate values on streets formerly having saloons. These streets are 


now occupied by legitimate business, creating a much finer appear- 


ance to the street.” 

Similar testimony has come from employers, one of whom, con- 
nected with the largest concern in Southbridge, Mass., writes: “In the 
first two years after the advent of prohibition, a period when it was 
taken seriously, and reasonably enforced here, a community improve- 
ment was marked. A whole street devoted to saloons was rebuilt with 
attractive modern stores; merchants experienced increases in trade 
and better payment.of accounts.” 


Some real estate men see many other improvements in the present 
situation which they attribute to prohibition. They recall the days when. 


because of the existence of a saloon on every corner it was a question 
whether they would encounter a tearful wife appealing for help. or 
actually get the rent. | 
occupier of the poorer properties has become a better tenant because 
the rent is not so frequently squandered in the saloon, and that tene- 
ments have become better stabilized as an investment. 
Prosperity Averts Loss 

In the case of saloon property of the better type, located in a stra- 
tegic point of a residential or commercial district, there might 
have been somé loss in real estate values if business depression 


had prevailed. But the curtailment of building during the war, 
the boom period in 1919 and the first half of 1920, and the un- 
precedented prosperity of retail trade during these past few years, have 
put a premium on locations, and boosted the value of real estate to a 
point that frequently made up the loss of saloon patronage. 

Owners of real estate were often able to dispose ef saloon leases 
at a premium to chain stores, drug stores, furnishings stores, branch 
banks and other lines; while in many other cases, vacated saloons 
renting at lower prices during 1921 and 1922 have mounted to far above 
their former rental today. 

Mayor Robert D. Warman, of Uniontown, Pa., writes: “All our 
hotels used to be on Main Street, as well as the larger stores and 
business places, yet the price of land was about $1000 per front foot 
and very little of it could be sold for that much. Since the Eighteenth 
Amendment the price has gone up to $5000 a front foot and is hard to 
buy even at that price. The old barrooms and basement of the Ex- 
change Hotel were rented by John Reagan, the owner, to the Kresge 
Company, for $1500 per month for 40 years, or $720,000.” 


Outlying Saloon Property Lost Value 

What was probably a unique feature of saloon locations is that the 
range of property covered included the costliest corner in the heart 
of the business district and the dreariest outpost near the garbage 
disposal plant. In some sections, saloons were massed together or 
strung one after another along a street near a factory where work- 
men would stop for nothing else but a drink. Thus saloons were often 
located in outlying sections where no other type of store could profit- 
ably exist; and when the saloons disappeared, the store, the frame 
building with it and the plot of land greatly depreciated in value. As 
an example, the Minneapolis Brewing Company writes: “We have 
twenty-five vacant stores on our hands which could be rented for a 
song, if someone wanted them.“ 0 


Greater Thrift Aids Financing of New Construction 
The increased value of real estate today is in part due to the in- 
creased competition for sites for new construction, and the financing of 
this has been supported by the increased volume of money made avail- 
able by savings banks and insurance companies.. 


While the increase is attributed in most cases chiefly to higher 
wages and similar factors, a large number of persons claim that the 
volume is much greater because of the abolition of the saloons. We 
shall consider this aspect both because it is connected with the imme- 
diate question of real estate values and with the more general 
economic effects attributed to prohibition. 


Those who have asserted that former drinkers are saving more have 
often been countered by the denial that there has been any striking 
increase in savings. Hence, the first thing to determine is whether 
there has actually been any notable increase in thrift, particularly 
among the economic classes which would be more likely to save their 
money if they did not spend it on drink. 

Postal savings are one source of information as to the savings of 
the poor, since the depositors in these are the humblest in the eco- 
nomic scale. The most impressive fact in the United States Post- 
master’s figures is the increase in the average principal per depositor 
from $111.82 in 1914, to $336.03 in 1926. As the postal savings banks 
pay only 2 per cent interest, we should expect the increases in per 


capita savings to bring many more depositors to the private savings 


bank. 

In the American Bankers Association’s annual compilation of facts 
concerning private savings banks, the most striking fact, indeed, is the 
increase in the number of depositors. As against an average of 12,- 
378,909 savings bank depositors in the five-year period 1912-1916, for 
1922-1926 the average was 39,155,499, culminating in 1926 with 46,762,- 
240 depositors, the highest number ever recorded. The number of 
schools participating rose from 2736 in 1919-1920, to 10,163 in 1924- 
1925; almost one-fourth of the gain in number.of savings accounts may 
be attributed to the growth of school savings alone, yet the per capita 
savings deposit for 1921-1925 for the population of the country as a 
whole was $188, as against $90 for 1912-1916. 


Employers Credit Prohibition 

The questionnaires sent to industrial concerns included reference to 
the effect of prohibition on employees’ thrift. About 200 concerns 
marked this as having a favorable influence and not a half dozen 
stated the contrary. Many wrote comments couched with such convic- 
tion and with such striking examples that their views may be ac- 
cepted as fact. 

Savings Banks Credit Prohibition 


A letter was addressed to twenty-five savings banks in various parts 


of the country. The majority of the banks are very certain that prohibi- - 


tion has aided in increasing their business, but some are in doubt and 
inclined to credit the increase to other factors. Typical replies from 
the many banks communicated with on this matter will illustrate their 
points of view. 

Carl M. Spencer, president of the Home Savings Bank of Boston: “I 
certainly attribute some of the nation-wide gain in savings to the 
effects of prohibition. Improved conditions, as a result of this, are 
very noticeable in the poorer sections of the city.” 

Mr. Thomas F. Wallace, treasurer of the Farmers and Mechanics 
“There is no question in 
my mind that prohibition has led to an increase in savings. But the 
remarkable increase in savings during the past few years is due to 
several causes. Prohibition is, in my opinion, one of these causes and 
an important one. Steady employment and largely increased wages are 
other very important factors, as is the government’s propaganda ond 
thrift.” 

Mr. Orrin C. Lester, assistant vice-presidant of the Bowery Savij gs 
Bank in New York City, writes: “It would be impossible for anyoné to 
say definitely that the Eighteenth Amendment has had the effect of 
increasing savings among the American people and savings deposits 
ia banks. 1 suppose it is true that when any universal appeal, such as 

‘Hquor, is removed, it is bound to react favorably. While 
I have no doubt but that prohibition has had its influence, I do not feel 


* 


Ms that anyone 3 positively make ies . a0 there 10 no 


way to secure the facts that would successfully substantiate that posi- 
tion.“ 

On the * hand, Mr. William L. De Bost, the Weta of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank in New York, states: “My personal opinion 
is that so-called prohibition has had very little to do for the last few 
years with the savings bank situation, and one reason why the amount 
of deposits has increased is because of the legal limit having been raised, 
first from $3000 to $5000, and recently from $5000 to $7500.” We have, 
however, taken this into account, having shown that the significant in- 
crease is in the number of depositors, rather than in the added amount 
saved. 

Increase In Weekly-Payment Insurance 


The insurance taken out by the wage earner, known as industrial 
insurance, and collected by the agent at his home in weekly premiums, 


has increased considerably. The average annual amount in force in 


the years 1914-1919 was Jess than $5,250,000,000, while that for 1920-1925 
was almost $11,750,000,000. 
A questionnaire wag sent out to 520 insurance agents by one of the 


Jargest insurance companies in the country. Over 400 of the agents 


Stated that it was much easier to write industrial insurance and 
collect premiums, and 226 explained that the abolition of the saloon 
Was the chief cause or one of the causes, mentioning various other 
reasons also, of course. Their answers included vivid testim-“y of 
cases in which the agent had to call promptly at 1 o’clock on Sa.urday 
to get the weekly premium before the head of the household had spent 
his pay in the saloon. 


Actual savings deposits are not the sole measure of thrift, since 


other forms of saving have been promoted for the average person in 
“recent years, which have become powerful competitors of the savings 
bank business. Among these are building and loan associations, for 
which we have already given the figures in a previous article. 
Prohibition an Issue bat Net Saloons 

In concluding this discussion of real estate values as affected by 
the closing of saloons, we cannot avoid making a comment which, 
while somewhat aside from the main purpose of our series, has some 
bearing on our present discussion. In the large number of letters, 
questionnaires and interviews, represenfing sharply diverse views on 
many aspects of prohibition, we have many records of people who want 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and of others who want modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, but there is almost universal repudiation of 
the saloon. 

One may feel quite safe in saying that the condemnation of the 
saloons is so general that people don’t care how much it cost to abolish 
‘them. Hence, in some respects the question as to how prohibition af- 
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They say that the tenement dweller or the. 


| ‘By Wireless from Monitor Bureau ria 


the recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 


| geographical society’s approval into 


' fected real estate values is almost an academic one. 


anibe 


In response to many 3 it 


Professor Feldman’s articles would 


be published in pamphlet form by The Christian Science Publishing 
Society, it is announced that the book rights were reserved by the author. 
D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, New York, are te compile Professor 
Feldman’s articles in boek ferm and will issue them under the title, 
“Prohibition: Its Economic and Industrial Aspects.” 

The Christian Science Monitor wr e 


SOCIETY READY TO AID SEARCH : 


CETT PARTY IN BRAZIL 
Proposed Method for ‘Obtaining News of Expedition 


Outlined at Gathering in London 


Postal Tclegraph from Halifaz 
LONDON, June 25— We hold our- 
selves in readiness to help any com- 
petent, well accredited volunteer 
party which may propose to proceed 


on a reasonable pian to the interior 
of Brazil to try for news of Colonel 
Fawcett.” This statement was made 
by Dr. D. G. Hogarth, presiding at. 


graphical Society here. ? 

Behind it lies a story of adventure 
not yet completed. Col. P. H. Faw- 
cett set out two years ago with the 


the interior of Brazil for archzologi- 


cal reséarch. He intended to go 
north from Cuyaba, in Matto Grosso, 


PICTURE STARS 
TO OPPOSE CUTS 


Paramount Directors More 
Amenable—Some Players 
Keen to End Contracts 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif., June 25 () 
—Opposition to the salary reduc- 
tions in the motion picture industry, 
announced recently by 16 principal 
producers, has developed among con- 
tract players. These were to be 
asked, the producers announced, to 


consent to the 10 to 25 per cent cut, 
which will be made mandatory for 
all non-contract employees. 

Paramount called 20 directors into 
a conference and Jesse Lasky, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, made the re- 
quest for the voluntary salary cut. 
One director’s absence was taken to 
indicate he would decline, one was 
reported to have refused at the con- 
ference and two others replied they 
would take it under advisement. The | 
rest accepted. 

Several highly paid stars inti- 
mated that they would not accept 
the reduction, but declined to let 
their names be published in connec- | 
tion with their hint. Other stars 
countered that they had not had of- 
ficial notice of any proposed action, 
and declined to comment. 

Persons familiar with film colony 
undercurrents observed that they 
expected the most determined oppo- | 
sition to come from the film lumi- 
naries, some of whom they said l. 
dently would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of breaking existing contracts 
through their refusals. The ob- 
servers pointed out that many of | 
these desired to be free of their 
long-term contracts for other jobs. 
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for Savings 


Established 1829 Fr . 

3 PARK ST. as te 

Opp. the Common a g 
BOSTON 


Next Interest Day July 11 
Dividends on savings are the re- 
wards of thrift. It is money you 
don't have to work for except as 

yourwork to save. : 
Start a Savings Account Now : 
Deposits Nearly.........$23,192,650 
Surplus Nearly.......... 2,113,773 


Recent Dividend Rate 414% 


to the headwaters of the Xing@, and 
on to the eleventh parallel, south 
latitude, then crossing 1000 miles 
of unknown country to the Atlantic. 
Almost from the start,” Dr. Ho- 
garth said, “the expedition would 
have to live solely on the country, 
although this is in part more or less 


desert. Further on it would bave to 
‘Make contact with the wildest In- 
‘dian tribes out of reach of the white 
races. 


“Since Fawcett, more than two 
years ago, left the extreme range of 
effective Brazilian authority at 
Bakairi post all has been dark. No 
mission of search could attempt to 


follow him far beyond that point, 


for if the party he led could not 
penetrate and push through, much 
less can anyone else. 

“The only thing to be done would 
be to prospect various directions so 
far as is consistent and reasonable 
with the prospects of safe return and 
gather from the natives such in- 
formation of what is beyond as may 
be procurable.” 


ARMY JUMP TO HAWAII 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED 


WASHINGTON. June 25 (P)—A 
San Francisco-to-Hawali non-stop! 
flight by the Army Air Corps has 
been authorized by Dwight F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 

The 2407-mile hop will be at- 
tempted by Lieuts. Lester J. Mait- 
land and Albert F. Hegenberger, now 
at San Diego, Calif., testing a three- 
motored Fokker especially equipped 
for the trip. The time of departure 
has not yet been selected, but is ex- 
pected to be some time in July. 


LABOR PARTY FOR OBREGON 


MEXICO CITY (4)—Former Presi. 
dent: Obregon has been indorsed as 
presidential candidate for the -elec- 
tions next year by the Socialist La- 
bor Party at Toluca, in the state of 
Mexico, as well as by another con- 
vention at Oaxaca representing a 
half — political parties. 
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Bord in the Black Hills 
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By a Staff Correspondent 


Rapid City, 8. D. 
IDENT COOLIDGE thinks 
the naval conference has started. 


the executive office. He believes the 
three governments entirely sincere in 
their desire for further naval nego- 
tiations. While the conference is going 
on he will undertake to discuss 
detaile of the questions before it. 

The President does not think that 
Ambassador Herrick is coming back 
to the United States with new plans 
for a treaty with France relative to 
the outlawry of war. The matter 
might be developed with Mr. Herrick 
after his return to France and with 
the French Ambassador after his re- 
turn to this Pas ig 


There is no new possibility of a 
special session of Congress and until 
the President indicates that he will 
call one it will be safe to say there 
Will not be any. In other words it is 
understood that he does not wish at 
the present time to make any com- 
mitment. He does not of course know 
what may develop. 

+ > + 


The President does not think that 
the recent transatlantic flights have 
developed any new factor in military 
operations. Any effective use of mili- 
tary airplanes would have to be from 
a range which compared to the flight 
would be rather short. Those who 
saw the recent review of the fleet 
gained a general idea of the use of 
airplanes in navy 21 

Interest in aviation will no doubt 
still be upheld by the transatlantic 
flights. The United tSates is doing 
more in commercial aviation than 
any other nation. Though not car- 
rying so many passengers, including 
the air mail service it is covering 
a greater mileage than any foreign 


of an expert on aviation to form a 
judgment as to the effect of these 
flights on aviation as an art. which 
goes more into the realm of me- 
chanics. They indicate, however, 
that the modern airplane is capable | ton 
of very sustained travel in relation 
to time and milage. 
+ 72 ¢$ 


1 The President has not had in pros- 


pect any Minnesota farm organiza- 
tions leaders coming here. He-had 
had correspondence coming in from 
different quarters, but as he recalled 
he did believe it referred par- 
ticularly to farm organizations. Vari- 
ous pople have written saying they 
were contemplating a trip and would 
like to see him and he has reponded 
saying he would be glad to have 
them come. He expected more or 
less of these visits, but not a farm 
conference. 
> oe 

The President is going to a farm- 
ers’ picnic July 16 at Ardmore, 8. D., 
where is located a federal project 
experiment station especially de- 
voted to experimental work in dry 
farming. The President has never 
seen anything of that kind and 
would very much like to see what is 
being done and what progress is be- 
ing made, Farmers from Wyoming, 
Colorado and Nebraska as well as 
South Dakota will be in attendance. 
He will not jo. 


+ 
There is nothing the President can 
say about the possibility of tax re- 
duction which he did not say in his 
recent budget address. He realizes 
the matter of tax reduction is pecul- 
iarly for the House of Representa- 
tives. William R. Green, representa- 
tive from lIowa, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
and other members, are working on 
the problem, assembling informa- 
tion and making a survey to see 

what is required. 
> 8 


The President has no informa- 
tion about the Great Falls water 
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off very well, it is reported at 


country. The President is not enough 


28, will bring more than 1000 
8 who are to be quartered in 4 


— ore 
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power project other than has been 
——— public in the press. He recalls 
ft was debated in the Senate While 
he was Vice-President. If an applica- | 
tion is filed with the Federal Water 


Power Commission it will be taken a 


regular course. 


„ 


The 
comes to the summer White House 


to address its members. 
+ > + 


The President finds the gene 
effect. of the’ climate and surreund- 


to return to Washington. 


REPAIRS PUSHED } 


Better Tourist Season 
as Result of Flood 


GREENVILLE, Miss., June 25 ( 
“Greenville, with half its city 


cotton land surrounding it still 
under water, is ready for a come-. 


flood. 


Closely following the receding 


getting things in shape for what is 
expected to be a banner tourist sea- 
son. The state convention of the 
American Legion, which opens June 
ele- 


tue refugee camp. 


from time immemorial, 

been dethroned this year. Of 
the 100,000 bales of long staple that 
is each year, there 


hat 


— | 


eeded heré—and attention is being 
— to sagrain, a combination of 
sorghum and grain which is used as 
a stock and chicken feed. Planting 
will start in about a week, by which 
3 the back waters will have re- 


to closing down of industrial plants. 


there is plenty to do in repatring — 


under way for rebuilding all county © 
roads and a contract has just deen 


to connect with the state highway 


Greenville, without sight of a train 
for two months, is looking forward © 
hopefully to July 10, when the first © 
one is expected. 
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up and disposed of by that body in 


system of Arkansas. 3 


si 


today. The President has not planned 4 


ings good. He has not decided ae | 


South Dakota Legislature | { 
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streets and the broad acres of fertile 1 
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back, and is getting its house in or- 
der, not only in preparation for the 
long delayed spring planting, but to 
take care of the thousands of tour- 
ists expected this summer to vier 
the results of the Mississippi River i 
waters are workmen with hammers 4 
and saws, repairing the damage and 


Cotton, ruler over Washing- 3 


a 
will be or ly ‘about 15,000 this season, A 


Instead the planters will raise a 4 
— — 8 erop—for ready cash is 
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The city has lost between 10 and 3 
15 per cent of its population, due 


houses and lawns. Plans also are : 


let for a 22-car ferry across the river be 
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Miss 1 Gingher, Columbus, 


n Told Change 
Is for the Better 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 25 
(Special) —“ The coming of industry 
and the new economic background is 
slowly. working a change in the po- 
litical philosophy of the South,” Dr. 
Will w. Aléxander of Atlanta, direc- 
tor of the Commission in Inter- 
Racial Relations, informed the an- 
nual conference of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Discussing the rise 


. of the new South, Dr. Alexander de- 
glared that the “new leaders of in- 


dustry in the South are hardly con- 
scious of the race question at all, 
„Thousands of business men are 


Republican, nationally, and are vield- 
ing to the arguments that make — a 


business section ‘of thi 
vorable to the bb 


a rule they are indifferé 

politics, but ultimately this indiffer- 
ence must give way to an intelligent 
interest based upon what they con- 
ceive to be good business policy. This 
means a profound change in the poli- 
tics of the South. 


Sees Change for Better 
The most obvious change taking 
place int he South with relation to 
the race problem is the intelligent in- 


terest of many college teachers, col- 
‘lege students and thoughtful people 


generally. In the old days there was 
much talk but little study. In nearly 
100 colleges courses of study on vari- 
ous phases of the rate problem are 


now.in the regular curriculum. 
Thousands of students are working 
and writing on these themes and an 
exhaustive examination of these pa- 


pers from all parts of the South. re- 


veals that they are thoughtful, hon- 
est and liberal. 

“The churches in the South—I re- 
fer to white churches—have in the 
past been silent. This silence is be- 
ing broken. Two great southern 
denominations are today working out 
fairly liberal programs of education 
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ſtor their young people, to be used in 


young people's societies and Sunday 
schools. 
Must Curb Mob Violence 

“The Nation must find some way 
to deal with mobs and mob violence. 
|| Lynching must be looked upon by 
the whole Nation as so horrible that 
these indifferent and backward states 
shall be forced to put an end to it. 

“I am not especially interested in 
Negroes nor the race problem. Some- 
thing very much larger than this is 
involved in this situation. It is a 
question of civilization. Can human 
beings be civilized and can they learn 
to meet the situations that they con- 
front by civilized methods and a 
civilized spirit? That is the great 
question. 

“The experiment of the human 
race in civilization is very interest- 
ing and important. The outcome of 
the democratic movement which gave 
birth to this nation is an important 
aspect of the experiment in civiliza- 
tion. Twelve million American Ne- 
groes and their future are a test as 
to the outcome of this experiment 


in democracy and free institutions.” 
5 oe 


Head of Librarians 


CARL B. 


Chief Librarian of Chicago Public Library, Who Has Been Elected President of 
the American Library Association for 1927-28. 


ANTI-WAR PACT 


GAINS SUPPORT 


Senator Borah Is in Accord 
With Purposes of M. 
Briand’s Proposal 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 24—William 
E. Borah, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, expressed the interest 


[which the officials in the capital are 


showing to the draft proposal of) 
Aristide Briand, French Foreign 
Minister, for outlawing war between 
the two countries. Mr. Borah stated 
that he is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the proposed treaty. 

He will, however, await study of 
the details before commenting upon 
it. Myron T. Herrick, American Am- 
bassador to France, will be in Wash- 
ington next week, bringing to Frank 
B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, the 
memorandum which M. Briand has 
confided to him. Washington is reti- 
cent over the proposal, but it is ap- 
parent that serious thought will be 
given the Briand idea. 

So far speculation centers on how 
M. Briand proposes to carry out a 
treaty to outlaw war, provided it is 
agreed to by the two nations. On 
Dec. 9, 1926, it is recalled Mr. Borah 
submitted a “war outlawry” resolu- 
tion to the Senate, providing for an 
international code with a tribunal to 
interpret the code after the manner 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

A rigid compulsory treaty be- 
tween France and the United States 
is not likely to pass the Senate if 
offered, senators in Washington de- 
clare. On the other hand, if war is 
to be ended, it is felt a substitute of 
some sort must be found, and this 
would most likely come through the 
establishment of an international 
code. This in turn would require a 
tribunal to interpret it. 

Mr. Herrick will discuss the pro- 
posed treaty with Administration and 
State Department officials, but it is 
not believed any definite action will 
be taken until late in the autumn, 
when Mr. Herrick has returned to 
his post in Paris and Paul Claudel. 
the French Ambassador, takes up 
his duties here. 
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VACATION 
LAUNDRY 
SERVICE 


I hope, as far as possible, all great 


NEW PRESIDENT 
IS ELECTED BY 
LIBRARIANS 


American Library Associa- 
tion Brings to Close Suc- 
cessful Session 


TORONTO, June 24 (Special) — 
Sentiments emphasizing the cordial 


relations existing between the United 
States and Canada found expression 
in an address delivered by 
Grant, principal of Upper Canada 
College, Toronto, before the Ameri- 
can Library Association at Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

The announcement that Carl B. 
Roden, librarian. of the Public 
Library. Chicago, had been elected 
president of the association for the 


RODEN 


ensuing term, was greeted with great 
enthusiasm. 

Introduced by Dr. George H. Locke 
as “a man who stands in our coun- 
try for what we call liberal educa- 
tion,” Principal Grant on rising to 
speak received a warm ovation. At 
the outset he referred to the Declara- 
tion of Independence made effective 
150 years ago, and then made refer- 
ence to the Imperial Conference 
which, he said, he might be permitted 
to call the declaration of interde- 
pendence. Addressing himself to the 
American visitors he said: “You 
started in as a great new experiment 
breaking to some extent with the 
past. We are an experiment in con- 
tinuity. Your keynote from the first 
was liberty. Our keynote, not I trust, 
contrary to it, but stressing a differ- 
ent note of the human spirit was 
lovalty. 

Library Dynamic Needed 

Passing to the question of li- 
braries, the speaker said: Ladies 
and gentlemen, I think we want not 
library static, however well finished, 
but library dynamic. We want the 
library to be vitally active in the 
community. One word with regard 
to books. We are proud in having 
under Dr. Locke a children’s house. 


cities will have children’s houses.” 

. Proceeding, Principal Grant said: 
We have not attained unto all truth. 
and it is for us who are teachers and 
librarians to go on until we can lead 
the American and Canadian people 
into even fuller and fuller truth.” 
Continuing, he said: “What is our 
political ambition? We are just as 
transatlantic as you are and just as 
American as you are, but we are part 
of the British Empire. I know you 
all too well and I know your power 
of political thought too well to think 
that you will misunderstand me 
when I say that our highest ambition 
is to make this North America a 
two-power continent. : 


Harmony and Co-operation 


“Neither you or we can fulfill our 
destiny without the closest harmony 
and the closest co-operation. I ask 


that she be e to 1 
America to Great Britain and Great 


all Canadians present not to worry 
very much if Big Bill Thompson, 
Mayor of Chicago, occasionally says 
things about King George with which 
we, as Canadians, cannot agree, and 
may I ask you Americans not to take 
it too seriously if in the heat of a 
political struggle any Canadian ed- 
itor tries to wrench a feather or two 
from the eagle’s tail.” 

In addition to Mr. Roden’s elec- 


elected as follows: Firet vice-presi- 
dent, Charles H. Compton, public 


president, Charles E. Rush, public 
library, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Matthew 8. Dudgeon, public library, 


L. | Milwaukee, Wis.; trustee of the en- 


dowment fund, Harry A. Wheeler, 
Chicago; members of the executive 
board, Louise B. Grause, Chicago, III., 
and C. C. Williamson, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, New York City. 

The. following were elected mem- 
bers of the council: Mildred H. Pope, 
Girard College Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Nell Unger, School Libraries 
Section, Library Extension, State 
Department of Education, University 
of the State of New York, Albany, 
N. Y.; W. O. Carson, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto, Ont.; 
John A. Lowe, public library, Brook- 
lyn, N. V.; Charles V. Park, Stan- 
ford University Library, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Canada to Have Association 

Decision to form a Canadian Li- 

brary Association, the passing of a 


resolution scoring the Governor of | 


of the annual meeting of the Ameri- | 
can Library Association.. 

Library work as it is carried on in 
hospitals and institutions in Hawaii | 


fore the hospital Hbraries’ round 
table by Miss Julia C. Stockett. Li- 
brary service, she said, was main- 
tained in connection with the boys’’ 
and girls’ industrial schools, in 
homes, in prisons and other organ- 
izations. 

Speaking before the business l- 
braries section, H. H. B. Meyer, 
Legislative Reference Service, LI- 
brary of Congress, Washington, re- 
ferred to the preliminary research 
work recently undertaken in the 
Library of Congress, and consisting 
of preliminary investigations into 
means of so controlling the waters 


an undertaking, he said, that will 
eventually cost the United States 
more than the war did. 


Books for Architects 
It has been estimated that $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of fertile soil was 
washed down into the Gulf of Mexico 
during the late floods. The art refer- 
ence round table, under the chair- 


manship of Ruth Wilcox, of Cleve- 


land, was held in the Baldwin House 


books for arthitects was delivered 


papers on music and art reference 
were given, respectively by Bar- 
bara Duncan of Rochester and Lou 
Ward of Los Angeles, a crowded pro- 
gram was dealt with by the League | 
of Library Commissions, meeting in 
Trinity College, where 
Wright Merrill led a discussion on 
library extension. Other speakers 
were G. G. Wyer of Tennessee, Jesse 
Cunningham, E. M. Culver and Mary 
K. L. Black. Clarence Lester, of 
Madison, Wis., 
man. 

Representatives of the country li- 
brarians held a round table and 
formed themselves into a section of | 
the association, electing as chair- 
man, Ethel Berry of Minneapolis. 
Julia C. Stockett, of Honolulu, of this | 
section gave an intertsing paper on 
county libraries in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Frank L. Tolman, of 
Albany also spoke. 

An interesting meeting of the re- 
ligious books section was held, at 
which addresses were given by Alice 
M. Richardson, of Harford, Elma 
Foster, of Cleveland and Frank 
Lewis, of Chester, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA POWER 
PLAN UPHELD IN COURT 


PHILADELPHIA (#)—The Phila- 


necessary to the completion of its 
$52,000,000 water power plant at 
Conowingo, Md., 


Dickinson. 

Judge Dickinson dismissed the 
stock broker, owner of the land, for 
an injunction to restrain the Public. 
Service Commission and the Water 
and Power Resources Board of Penn- | 
sylvania from authorizing the elec- 
tric company to seize the lots under 


no better destiny fer Canada than 


the right of eminent domain. 


How to Call 
Numbers Formerly in 
Main, Beach and Dewey 


Don't call “Information” to ask for 


numbers changed from MAIn, BEAch, 
and DEWey---which are now abolished. 


We can serve you best if, until you 
know the new numbers, you will call 


Britain to America. Therefore I ask | 


: 


tion as president, other officers were 


library, St. Louis, Mo.; second vice- | 


treasurer, | 


Ohio for vetoing the grant to the |! 


State Library; election of officers, tions that he said are to be reviewed 
and a garden party, constituted the at a conference to b 
main developments in the final day between Canada and ite Provinces. 


was told in an interesting story be- essary 


Growing Sense of Canada’s Unity 
‘Expected to Change Trade Policy 


New Awareness to World 8 Is Reported by 
Manitoba Editor at Harris Institute of Politics— Tells 
of New Relations Between Dominion and Provinces 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, June 25—There is a 
growing sense of national unity in 


that do not command a reasonable 
measure of support in each of the 
| provinces of the Dominion, and this 
is bringing closer together the unfts 
out of which the Confederation was 
establishea, according to John W. 


Dafoe, editor of the Manitoba Free 
Prers. 

Mr. Dafoe, who represented the 
Canadian Department of Public In- 
formation at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, reported this trend 
in presenting the fourth lecture off 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundatioh's political institute at 
the University of Chicago. 

The general theme of the series, 
aimed to aid Americans to acquire 
a better understanding of peoples 
of other nations, is “problems of the 
British Empire,“ and Mr. Defoe dis- 
cussed economic and political prob- 
lems of Canada. He described a 
Canada in transition, with import- 
ant changes underway in relations 
between the Dominion and the Prov- 
inces and announced certain ques- 


held this fall 
Expects New Trade Policies. 


A profound change in the ‘Rational | 


policies of trade and tax ion nec- 
to Canada’s. ‘advancement 


must. result from recognition cf the 
minion’s fundamental unity, he 
edicted. 

This coming change will “Break 
this mood of irrational imitation of 
United States policies in which we 
have been entranced for 40 years and 
set us to the task of modifying our 
policies to meet the necessity which 
confronts us—that of being able to 


of all the tributaries of the Missis- | 
sippi that they can be checked or 
turned into the main river at will, 


the whole world,” Mr. 


'gerted. “Canada cannot be _ isola- 


| tional either in trade or policies, and 


her policies must begin to take cog- 


'nizance of this fact.” 


Canada is reaching out to increase 
her ‘settlements;. she is looking 
‘steadily northward, seeing in the 
waste places opportunities and pos- 
sibilities, and her international trade 
is growing, he related. National 


what fs going on elsewhere in the 
Dominion, and all these tendencies 
and influences work to bind Canada 
together in a union indissoluble be- 
cause it embodies the hopes and am- 
bitions, the aspirations and the faith 
of the 10,000,000 people who are 
proud to call themselves Canadians, 
Mr. Dafoe reported. 


at which an interesting paper on 


by Marian Comings of Chicago, while 


Miss Julia 


was elected chair- | 


delphia Electric Company’s right to 
acquire the last four parcels of land 


was upheld in an 
opinion by Federal Judge Oliver B. 


plea of James C. Colgate, a New York | 


“Melting Pot” at Work 


| The “melting pot” is at work in 


that her foreign citizens will become 


good Canadians if they get the neces- 
‘sary measure of sympathy and co- 
operation from native Canadians, he 
commented. 

Among various outstanding pro- 
igrams that will receive attention at 
the convention of Dominion and 


| provinces is the matter of financial | 


relations between the federal au- 
| thorities and provinces which has 
been reopened by recent increase in 
| the cash grant to the Maritime Prov- 
inces. it was announced. 

“There is a growing recognition of 
the need for a reallocation of powers 
as to taxation and business between 
[the Dominion and the provinces—a 
delicate matter involving amendment 
to the Constitution,” Mr. Dafoe said. 
“The western provinces seek the 
transfer of their natural resources, 
which is necessary. if they are to be 
put upon equality with the older 
provinces. These questions are all 
intricate and complex.” 

Though Canada’s problems are 
serious, he said, the differences of 


{ 


Vacation 
Luggage 
Trunks 
Traveling Bags 


Har Boxes 
Suit Cases 
Everything in 


leather goods 
jor everybody. 


Boston Trunk & Bag Co. 
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Canada which disapproves policies 


mously in Canada 


to beanme dangerous because modi- 
fying agencies are coming into 
action. 
Better Attitude Reported 

Among reports of progress, Mr. 
Dafoe related that the “ignorant and 
offensive attitude, once all too com- 
mon, that French, being the tongue 


of a conquered people, is entitled to 
no consideration, has pretty much 
passed away. It is being recognized 
more and more that knowledge of 
French ought to be part of the equip- 
ment of every educated Canadian, 
and the compulsory teaching of 
French in all secondary schools 
, would probably be readily secured 
if this were a compromise acceptable 

to the. French.” 
Manufacturing has grown enor- | 
in the last 50 


live. Banks which serve territories, | 
whether failures or successes, are in- 
evitably absorbed by larger banks. 


With one small exception there are 


no banking headquarters outside of 
Quebec and Ontario. The nu r of 
banks has fallen from 30 not so many 
years ago to 11. 

Banks’ Consolidation Forecast 

“Bankers look forward to a situa- 
tion not unlike that in Great Britain 
where five banks do the countrys 
business. The Canadian banking sys- 


tem has many virtues, among them 
stability, flexibility and universality; 
but it does not lack critics. There is 
an interesting body of opinion behind 
the belief that we need radical 
changes in the system, among them 
being creation of a national bank of 
rediscount with possibly full note- 
issuing powers. 

“In Western Canada there is a 
strong feeling that it must be made 
possible for local and district banks 
to exist in competition with the 
branch banks of the national institu- 
tions. Assurances that under the ex- 
isting system credit facilities are as 
available to industries in the outlying 
provinces as in the centers of man- 
ufacturing production in immediate 
proximity to banking headquarters 
are not convincing to those whose 
experience confirms them in an op- 


years, he recalled, stating that the Fosite opinion; and a resort to poll. 


central 
Quebec, 


provinces of Ontario and 
where mass production is 


tical action to check a development 


which is becoming increasingly op- 


alone possible, have had most of this pressive may be safely predictéd. 
development, as 8 out of 10 persons 
employed in industrial pursuits live ing facilities adapted to the needs of 


in these provinces and the other 
seven provinces have one-third of 
the establishments and one-quarter 
the capital invested. 


— power is more than matched 
* 
power, 
“Only banks with national scope can 


j 


trade in ever-widening measure with | 
Dafoe as- 


news services keep the people of 
each province fully informed as to 


opinion, which go deep, are not likely 


| Opposite Loew's State Theater 


factory in every way.“ 


the same material at this time. Th. 
Canada and there is every indication : 


“The centralization of manufactur- 


the centralization of banking 
Mr. Dafoe told the institute. 


“There is too the problem of bank- 


agriculture with its leisurely turn- 
over, which is increasingly calling 
for attention.” There is likely to be 
an extension of statutory rates on 
grain and flour, particularly in con- 
nection with the rates on grain over 
the publicly owned line running from 
western Canada to Quebec and the 
Maritime ports. Mr. Dafoe predicted. 


Aluminum Street 


Car Succeeds. 


Say Cleveland Rail Officials 


Found to Work on 20 Per 
to Be Quieter 


Cent Saving in Power and 
in Operation 


CLEVELAND, O., June 25 (Spe- 
cial)—Cleveland's aluminum street 
car has made good, officials of the 
Cleveland Railway Company have 
announced. The car has been in 
operation for six months and results 
have been all that could be expected, 
according to Ralph W. Emerson. 
general manager. 

“The car is operated on a saying 


of about 20 per cent in power,” he 
said. “It weighs 15 tons, as com- 
pared to 21 tons weight of other cars 
of its type. Being aluminum it is 
quieter than the steel cars. That is 
because ringing sound does not go 
through aluminum, as it does 
through steel. The car has stood up 
as well as the steel cars and is satis- 


Mr. Emerson said he did not know 
if other cars would be ordered of 


present car was made as an experi- 
ment through co-operation of the 
Aluminum Company of America and 
the Cleveland Railway Company, it 
was said, and production of that type 


Mlle. Caroline 


MILLINERY STUDIO 


480 Boylston Street, Boston 
Block of Brunswick Hotel 


Millinery Sale 


Service is complete in designing, adapt- 
ing and coloring. Seldom two hats alike 
if style, color and material. 
Exclusiveness and originality our policy 
tare these days in most shops 


FIVE DOLLARS AND UP 


SEFORE you go 

yway—let us equip 
zou with just the 
right clothe s— 
priced moderately! 


coats, Hats, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Knit Suits, 
Blouses, Stockings, 
Riding Togs, Skirts, 
Sweaters, Glove 
Silk Underwear, 
Accessories. 
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TEMPLE PLACE ELEVEN 
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For Summer Homes 


Just one of the many designs, shown all lighted, here in our 
parlors, in colorful lamps adapted in treatment and in price 
to requirements of the seashore and country home. 


WATER 


Muhuimuuuuuumuumunmunmun 


LAMP 
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of car is more costly at this time 
than the steel cars for which facili- 
ties of manufacture are more avail- 
able. The aluminum car was made 
in the shops of the Cleveland Rail- 
way Company. 

Since the car was put in opera- 
tion, several others have been tried 
by other companies, it was said, and 
have been found efficient and more 
economical than the old cars. 


SACCO MEETING CANCELED 

NEWARK, N. J. (PA permit 
which had been issued to the Civil 
Liberties Union to hold a meeting in 


Mlitary Park protesting against the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, in 
Massachusetts, was revoked by Carl 
Bannwart, superintendent of the 
department of parks. 


Central Pennsylvania bn 
Miners Are to Cease 
Work on July 1 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, June 25 (. 
Efforts to negotiate a new wage scale 
in the central Pennsylvania soft coal 
fields have failed and all the union 
mines will close down on July 1. Be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 men will be 
affected. 

Wage negotiations came to an end 
when the joint committee represent- 
ing the miners and operators found 
itself in a deadlock and adjourned its 
conference sine die. 

Before final adjournment the min- 
ers’ representtives rejected the op- 
erators’ proposal for a new scale to 
replace the Jacksonville agreement 
based on a 15 to 20 per cent cut in 
wages. The operators, in turn, re- 
jected a counter-proposal to continue 
the present agreement, with minor 
amendments for two years. 

Charles O’Neill, spokesman for the 
cperators, announced that work in 
all the union mines in the central 
Pennsylvania field would cease at 
midnight next Thursday. 


POLICE AT KNOXVILLE 
FORM DRY LAW SQUAD 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., June 25 
(Special) — A prohibition enforce- 
ment squad has been formed in the 
Knoxville police department. It was 
authorized by the City Council. 

Gen. Cary F. Spence, a business 
man and brigadier-general in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, is head of 
the police department; he com- 
manded the 117th Infantry which 
served in France. 


GED BE DE BE ET I 4 
We Can Supply 


Your Vacation 
Needs 


Pure Wool Knickers ...... $8.00 

Crash Knickers . $3.00 

Hickok Belts and ‘Beltogreme 
$2.00 to $5.00 
$1.00 to $3.00 


Collar Attached Shirts 
Real Values 


McPherson’s 


MEN’S WEAR 


236 Huntington Avenue 
Atlantic National Bank Building 
71-79 Hanover Street, Boston 
Established 1814 The First Glove Stepe in Boston 
SD DE SBE. SE RE 


REMOVAL SALE 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 


House Furnishings 


Bathroom Fixtures 


Fireplace Fittings 


B. F. MACY 


410 Boylston Street, Boston 


AFTER SEPTEMBER 1 WE WILL BE LOCATED 
AT 476 BOYLSTON STREET 


(Near Berkeley Street) 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Electrolux 
Servel 


LY 


The Gas 
Refrigerator 


This 8 steel cabinet is a complete automatic ——. 
It preserves food perfectly, chills cold dishes, freezes 

desserts and makes ice cubes—all for less than ten cents a day. 
After it has once been started, it requires no further attention. 


Built for Life Long Service 


‘the old ones. 


Distribution of the new Boston Tele- 
phone Directory has begun. It will 
take two weeks to place it in the hands 


Pilgrim Motors make regular trips 
to all summer resorts, Gloucester 
to Hyannis 
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We Close Saturdays at 
IP. M. Send for Catalog 
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Boston Storage Warchouse Co. 


Household Furniture 


orage 


Phone BAC k Bay 1530 or 6175 
Edward L. Wingate, Generel Manager 
Packing and Shipment Arranged 


Careful laundry work “at your 
door”! Five dependable family 
services from which to choose. 
Phone HIG hlands 2800 


LAUNDRY 
65 ALLERTON STREET 
’ BOSTON 
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ELECTROLUX on Demonstration at 
UPTOWN STORE 


Home Appliance Service Co. 
737 Boylston Street Tel. KEN more ( 
DOWNTOWN STORE 
80 0 Cambridge eet, Bowdoin Square 
Tel. HAY = 
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REDUCES BONDS 
10 $124,343,962 
Massachusetts Is Reported 


on Upgrade in Thrift in 
National Survey 


Massachusetts is steadily reducing 
its bonded debt. Two years ago it 
had the second largest debt among 
the states in the Union, whereas.now 
it ranks fourth with ad ebt of $124,- 
343.962 outstanding. Its per capita 
debt amounts to $29.62 which is ex- 
ceeded by that of eight other states. 

This information is breught out in 
a nation-wide survey just compteted 
by The Bank of America, New York, 
which reveals that the state govern- 
ments of the: United States have a 
total bonded debt of $1,846,113,577.72, 
or $15.75 per capita. 

Nearly half this huge outstanding 
debt has been incurred within the 
past flve years and in the past two 
years alone more than 3355, 000,000 
worth of new bonds have been issued 
while some $68,000,000 worth have 
been retired. 

Roads, Bridges, and Bonuses 


STATE DEBT CUT | 


Highways and bridge construction 
is responsible for 45.2 per cent of the 
total indebtedness, the Bank of 
America statisticians report. Actu- 
ally $834,467,058 worth of bonds out- : 
standing have been issued for this 
purpose, which is significant in view | 
of the comparatively recent large- | 
scale buflding of roads. Soldiers’ 
bonuses account for $271,528,000, or 
14.7 per cent of the total outstanding 
debt, while waterways and harbors 
come third in the list of purposes for 
bond issues, with a total of $222,- 
508,800 or 12.1 per cent. Only 1.9 per 
cent of the total debt represents ex- 
penditure for educational purposes. 

New York State’s debt of $341- 
059,000 is the largest of any: state in 
the Union. North Carolina ranks 
second with a debt of $143,394,600 
and Illinois third with $137,212,500. | 
Florida; Nebraska, Kentucky and | 
Wisconsin have no bonded debt. 

The highest per capita debe of any | 
state in the Union is that of South | 
Dakota, amounting to $85.15 or 
nearly 5% times the average for the 
nation. Oregon is second with 372.49 
per capita, North Carolina third | 
with $50.17, North Dakota fourth 
with $48.12 and Delaware fifth with | 
a per capita debt of $45.45. | 

Pacific Group Highest 

The Pacific group, comprising 
Washington, Oregon, and California, 
have the highest per capita debt of 
any section, the Bank of America 
finds in grouping its figures accord- 
ing to the geographical areas of the 
country. Its debt per inhabitant . is 
$25.93, more than 1% times the aver- 
age for the Nation. 


At the opposite end of the country, 
New England ranks second, having 
a per capita debt of $22.31. The west 
north central division, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, has a 
per capita debt of $22.24, while the 
Middle and South Atlantic States 
have a debt per person of $20.98 and 
$18.14, respectively. 

Below the average for the country 
as a whole are the Mountain states, 
having a debt of $11.09, the East 
North Central $9.77, East South Cen- 
tral $7.32 and West South Central 
with $5.22. All but two of the geo- 
graphical groups increased their 
debts within the last two years, de- 
creases being recorded only by the 
West South Central and Mountain 
divisions. 


TOWN OBSERVES 
BI-CENTENNIAL 


* 


Newmarket, N. H., Founded 
200 Years Ago as Parish 
Independent of Exeter 


NEWMARKET, N. H., June 25 ) 
—This town was observing today 
the two hundredth anniversary of 
its founding as a parish independent 
from Exeter, with which it had 
shared the distinction of being one 
of the earliest settled places in New 
England. 


A pageant of historic episodes in- 
cluded as one of its characters Rich- | 
ard S. Hilton, direct descendant of 
Edward Hilton, first white settler, in 
a scene depicting the transfer of 
land by which on March 12, 1629, 
Chief Wadononamin granted the 
Hilton or Squamscott patent. 

Another character, essayed by the 
Rey. John D. Kettle, pastor of the 
Community Church, delineated the 
Rey. John Moody, who came from 
Biddeford, Me., at the establishment 
of the town, and remained as pastor 


ton University, 


of the new church until hig death in 
1778, 3 

In 1849 the town was divided, the 
southern part becoming South New- 
market and. later Newfields, while 
the town proper grew compactly 
about the falls of the Lamprey River, 
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ology, University of Chicago. 
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Star Island, Erected in 1800; The 


ISLES OF SHOALS | 
MEETINGS BEGIN 


Unitarians Start Season of 
Summer Conferences Held 
on Star Island 


N. H., June 25 
(Special) — Large delegations of 
young people from Unitarian 
churches of Greater Boston are leav- 
ing today for the Isles of Shoals, ten 
miles out at sea from here, where 
representatives of the Young Pepe's 
Religious Union from the nited 
States and Canada will this after- 
noon open the thirty-first season of 
Unitarian summer conferences on 
Star Island. 

The young people will hold a two- 
weeks conference ending July 9, and 


PORTSMOUTH, 


— 


GOVERNOR FILLS 
POSTS ON THREE 
COMMISSIONS 


* 


1 


Committees Will Consider | 
Aviation, Taxation, and | 
French War Memorial 


Three state commissions, one to 
conduct a survey of the present con- 
dition of aviation in Massachusetts 
and its possibilities; another to 
study and revise the state taxation 
laws, and a third to supervise the 
establishing of a state war memorial | 
in France, were yesterday appointed 
by Governor Fuller. 

Those appointed to the aeronauti- | 


cal committee are: Joseph W. Pow- ; 


they will be followed by the seventh 
annual Church School Institute of 
the Unitarian Laymen's League, July 
9-16; the meetings of the General Al- 
liance of Unitarian Women, July 
16-23; the General Conference of 
Isles of Shoals Association, July 29- 
August 6; the Congregational Con- 
ference, August 6-20; and a final 
“Week Without a Program,” under 
joint auspices of Unitarians and Con- 
gregationalists for rest and recrea- 
tion, August 20-27. . 

Carl B. Wetherell, late of San 
Francisco and headmaster-elect of 
Proctor Academy, will be in general 
charge of recreation and entertain- 
ment throughout the :season. This 
will be Mr. Wetherell's thirtieth 
summer at the Isles of Shoals con- 
ferences. He has attended sessions 
every summer since the meetings 
were instituted in 1896, with the ex- 
ception of the season of 1296 when 
he was in Europe. He recently re- 
signed as Unitarian Pacific Coast 
Secretary to accept the headmaster- 
ship of Proctor Academy, Unitarian 
preparatory school in Andover, N. H. 

The Rev. Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Roslindale, and the Rey. A. Cushman 
McGiffert, associate professor of 
Christian theology in the University 
of Chicago and formerly minister of 
All Souls’ Congregational-Unitarian 
Church in Lowell, will be the daily 
lecturers for the first week of the 
young people’s conference. 

Daily speakers for the second week 
will be the Rev. Dr. George R. 
Dodson, minister of the Church of 
the Unity in St. Louis and associate 


professor of philosophy at Washing- | 
Dr. | 


and the Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church in Indian- 
apolis. The Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
minister of the First Parish, Old 
Ship Church,” in Hingham, will 
preach at the opening Sunday serv- 
ice tomorrow morning. The preacher 
for the following Sunday will be the 
Rev. Dr. John W. Day, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Kenne- 


bunk, Me. 
Each day’s program of the young 


ell of Quincy, chairman of the Mari- | 
time Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and formerly 
manager of the Fore River Ship- | 
building Corporation; Gardiner H. 
Fiske of Weston, aviator and busi- 
ness man, chairman of the Boston | 
City Airport Committee; Paul J: Ber- 
telsen, East Boston, manager of the 
Atlantic Works, East Boston, and 
Charles F. Taylor, Newton, an asso- 
ciate professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Tax Revision were: Fred T. Field, 
prominent lawyer and former As- 
sistant Attorney-General and an ex- 
pert in taxation matters, also a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Tax Board and 
assistant counsel to the solicitor of 
internal revenue; Thomas J. Boyn- 
ton, former city solicitor and Mayor 
of Everett, and former Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Massachusttts, and Coleman 
Silbert, former member of the Legis- | 
lature, where he served on the Com- 
mittee on Taxation, also the author 
of a work on federal income tax 
laws. The Governor appointed the 
following on the War Memorial Com- 
mittee: Col. Robert L. Whipple of 
Worcester, who served on the mem- 
orial commission; Mrs. George W. 
Knowlton Jr., of West Upton, presi- 
dent of the Women's Auxiliary of the 
American Legion and the Rev. 
George S. L. Connors of Springfield, 
former chaplain of the Twenty-Sixth 
Division Train in the World War. 


DR. PAYSON SMITH 


i 
; 
1 


} 


Those named.to the Committee on | : 


— —— . — ——— 


TALKS TO GRADUATES 


1 
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Bryant and Stratton School 
Gives Scholarship Prizes | 


Dependability, ability to co-operate’ 
with others, to analyze one’s self and 
one's job, to get the right view of 
life, and mental vision, are Necessary 
for happiness and success, Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, told the 295 
members of the graduation class of 


people's meetings and of all the suc- 
ceeding conferences will end with 
the traditional candle light service, 
held in the old stone chapel that tops 
the highest point on Star Island. 
Group conferences of the various 


Bryant and Stratton School in Jor- 
dan Hall last evening. J. William 
Blaisdell, president, presented the 
diplomas. 

Scholarship prizes were awarded | 
to Julian L. Holley, Ida Scott, Marion 
W. Davis, Gertrude Burnham, Felice 


MRS. STORROW 


|» SELECTS .SITE 


Old Gilbert Homestead to 
Be Moved to Springfield - 
Exposition Grounds 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 25 (Spe- 
cial)+—Mrs. James J. Storrow of Bos- 


ton came here yesterday afternoon, 


met the heads of the Eastern States 
Exposition: au selected a site for 
the old Gilbert farmiouse, which is 
to be moved from West Brookfield 
r ced on tue exposition 


furnished as a colonial farm dwell- 
ing. it will be one of a group of 
buildings used for the exposition’s 
home department. This department 
s conducted by the American Home 
Makers, Inc., of which Mrs. Storrow 
is the head. } 
Mrs. Storrow bought the old house 
and it will be moved to the exposi- 
tion grounds at her expense. The 
exposition management wil] provide 
the foundations for the structure, 


and Mrs. Storrow will pay the cost] 


of restoring it to whet: an 

excellent exaniple of its period. 
The house was cre:ted ia He bY 

a great-great-uncle of Dr. Arthur W. 


Gilbert, state Commissioner of Agri- 


to give opportunity for a descent to 


APPALACHIANS 
OFF FOR JAUNT 
IN BLUE HILLS 
Annual Ponkapoag Party 


Attracts Large Party 
for the Tour 


Ponkapoag Camp in thé Blue Hills 
was.the objective of a party of mem- 
bers of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and their friends which left the 
South Station at 1:30 p. m. today. 
At Readville the party divided, some 
continuing the journey to camp in 
a bus, others taking the four-mile 
walk over Great Blue Hill and the 
little-known, back roads and trails. 
A cafeteria supper will be followed 
this evening by an entertainment on 
the hillside by the pond under the 
direction of Amy M. Hodge and 
Louise E. Hoeh. It is the occasion 
of the annual Ponkapoag party. Situ- 


ated near the shore of Ponkapoag 
Pond in the Blue Hill Reservation 
this camp provides a real out-of- 
doors that seems far removed from 
the life of cities, yet is accessible to 
all in the vicinity of Boston for a 


All the Family 
College Graduates 


Mother, Father and Two Chil- 
dren of Lawrence, Mass., | 
Have Their Degrees 


LAWRENCE, Mass., June 25 (Spe- 
clal)— When William M. Jewell of 
this city was graduated from Har- 
vard University on Thursday he com- 


BANK METHODS 


SURVEY FAVORED 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Three State Associations In- 
dorse Project at Maple- 
wood Meeting 


pleted the family circle of college 


graduates. There are few families in | 
which every member is a graduate | 
of a higher institution of learning. 

Ernest C. Jewell, father of Wil- 
liam M. Jewell, was a graduate of 
Harvard University in the class of 
1896. Mrs. Ernest C. Jewell, mother 
of William, was a graduate of Bos- 
ton University in the class of 1897. 
Miss Emily Jewell, sister cf William, 
was a graduate of Boston University 
in the class of 1925. An additional] 
unusual feature is in the fact that 
the son has a degree from the 
father’s college and the ‘daughter 
possesses a degree from the mother's 
college. ; 

Mr. Jewell, the husband and 
father, is head of the mathematics 
department in the Lawrence High 
School. All four of the family have 


day, week or longer. 

A second party left today for the | 
opening of Cold River Camp in North | 
Chatham, N. H. It is to remain open 
until Oct. 3. 

Tomorrow campers and hikers are 
expected back from the long trail in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
whither they went last week Friday, 
camping and hiking from Brandon 
Gap to Camel’s Hump, and taking in 
the Monroe Skyline. Short day 
marches, commanding fine views, 
with nights spent in shelters, made 
up the program, 

Laveral parties are being made up 
for the next week-end and holiday 
combination, Starting next Tuesday 
and continuing through July 4 there 
wil be a Northern Range walk when 
the most interesting parts of the 
Carter and Presidential Ranges of 
the White Mountains will be visited 
under the guidance of “Joe” Dodge. 
The first three days are to be spent 


two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Congregational Church will 


on the Carter Range and the Pink- 
ham Notch Camp. The ascent of Mt. 
Washington is scheduled for the 
fourth day with the night to be spent 
at the Lakes-of-the-Clouds Hut. The 
‘fifth day is to be spent on the Gulf. 
side Trail to Madison Springs Huts 


King's Ravine and a scent via Spur 
‘Brook to Mt. Adams. Minor changes 
may be made to this porgram be- 
cause of weather conditions. 


the A, B. degree and Miss Emily, | 
the daughter, also has in addition 
an A. M. degree. 


OLD SOMERS CHURCH 
SOCIETY CELEBRATES | 


Gov. Trumbull Scheduled to 


Take Part in Exercises 


SOMERS, Conn., June 25 (Special) | 
— Exercises commemorative of the 


open this evening with a buffet 
luncheon served by the women of the 
church, to be followed by addresses 
in the church auditorium. Gov. John 
H. Trumbull, Mayor Norman S. Stev- 
ens and many visiting ministers are 
on the program. 

Tomorrow morning a sermon wil 
be delivered by the Rev. Charles H. 
Ricketts of Norwich, Conn., and Dr. 
Sherrod Soule of Hartford will give 
an historical address.: At an after- 
noon meeting, to follow a buffet 
luncheon, the Rev. Eari H. Thayer of 
Springfield, Mass., will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. A large historical col- 
lection is on view in the chapel. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Backus, pas- 
tor of the church from 1774 to 1803, 
established in his home the first 
theological school in the United 
States. The Rev. Dr, David Dudley 


. 


Soon to 


n 


veel NERS 


state aed 


— 
The Old Gllbert Homestead at West Brookfield, Mass., Bought by Mrs. James J. Storrow and Wh 
Her Expense as the Nucleus of a New England Colony. 


Dr. Gilbert, built in 1794, and now 
occupied by Dr. Gilbert’s father and 
sister. 

The farm, Dr. Gilbert recently 
said, has been continuously in pos- 
session of the Gilbert family for 250 
years. It is a nine-room structure 
usage, but still retains its essential 
characteristics. The old wood siding 
is covered with sheet metal, removal 
of which will be the first step in the 
restoration process. James E. Chand- 
ler, the Boston architect, will direct 
this work. Dr. Gilbert is writing a 
history of the farm and buildings, 
which will be printed in leaflet form 
for the information of convention 
visitors. 

Plans of the exposition managers 
look to the development of a group 
that will contain a town hall, general 
store, school house, two small 
houses, barns and sheds. All these, 
it is hoped, will be genuine examples 
moved from various parts of West- 


Woodhead Photo Co., Inc. 
ich Will Be Restored at 


being made up for Three Mile Island, 
Lake Winnepesaukee. A natural his- 
tory field meeting is scheduled for 


Cold River Camp from June 20 to 


July 11. Ponkapong is to be the start- | 


cial duck pie dinner on Sunday and 


salmon and peas. A campfire and 


camp on July 9. 

Although the chopping season 
closed officially on June 1, chopping 
goes on. The club has undertaken the 
job of opening up a new fire line 
about 40 feet wide for a distance of 
half a mile and work is being prose- 
cuted each week and will be until it 
is completed. The work is not so 
strenuous as it may sound. 

Other special events planned for 


Lake, Mount Desert, Me., from July 
16 to 


the summer include visits to Echo 


Aug. 27; a 100-mile walk 


1 


frankfurt roast is planned for the | 


— — 


5 5 
Field, father of Cyrus Field of Atlan- 
tic cable note, was a pupil. The Rev. 
Dr. Azel Backus, the Rev. D. Zepha- 


MAPLEWOOD, N. H., June 25 
(Special) — W. G. P. Harding, Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, and Prof. O. M. W. Sprague 
of Harvard University were speak - 
ers at the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the New England Bankers“ 
Association. Charles S. Hamlin of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Gov. 
Huntley N. Spaulding and W. S. 
Vivian, director of public relations 
of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, also spoke. About 550 mem- 
bers and guests were registered at 
the Maplewood Club for the two-day 
event. ; 

The different state associations de- 
voted a half hour or more to the 
election of officers. Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire and Connecticut 
adopted resolutions approving the 


| proposed survey of banking methods 


in New England and promised their 


co-operation and financial support. 


The purpose of the study was out- 
lined by Charles F. Mills of Boston, 
who explained to the different grouvs 
the plan being carried out in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

New Responsibilities 
The federal reserve act has given 
the national banks of the country 
new privileges and responsibilities in 
the care of trust funds, Mr. Hamlin 
told the bankers. Probably these 
trust funds proportionately are 
larger in New England than in any 
other part of the country, and this 
new duty will impose upon the 
bankers of New England great re- 
sponsibilities. They will have great 


weight in determining business poli- 


cies of corporations, personnel and 
equipment and it might also be said 
that the industrial future of New 
England will depend materially upon 
their anagement of these trust 
funds. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton is a more powerful institution 


than the National Bank of Belgium, 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago is larger than many European 
central banks, and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York is the most 
powerful central bank in the world, 
said the speaker. 

“One of the most interesting. de- 
velopments,” declared Mr. Hamlin, 
“is the change from demand to sav- 
ings and time deposits, a change 
which must be carefully studied and 
one which may bring about serious 
results. During the last three years 
the saving of reserve brought about 
by this change, is equivalent to an 
importation of $200,000,000 of gold 
and serves, or could serve, as the 
basis of further expansion of credit. 
This situation demands most vareful 
study. 

Prices Steadily Falling 

“Prices of industrial products have 
been steadily falling and are down 
to the post-war low point. Agricul- 
tural production declined in 1925 and 
1926, but are now somewhat ad- 


'vancing, especially cotton, wheat and 
| 
corn. The causes for this recession, 


in prices are not eas 
but it is clear in 
growth of bank 


decline in the prices of industrial 
products seems to lie in improved 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion resulting in competition be- 
tween | ucers and increased vol- 
ume of manufacture at least 30 
per cént since 1919. 

We should do all in our power to 
help Europe stabilize because this 
will be of direct assistance to Amer- 
ican trade.” 

The New Hampshire Bankers’ As- 
sociation elected George A. Tenney 
of Claremont as president to suc- 
— Edward K. Woogworth of Con- 
cord, 


BANKERS FAVOR 
NEW CIVIC HALL 
Financial 10 Assure 


Mayor Support for Audi- 
torium Project 


oOmelals and representatives of 
several Boston's largest banks 
and. "companies assured Mayor. 
Nichols yesterday at a luncheon he 
tendered them at the Parker House 
that they personally and the insti- 
tutions which they represented 
would support, the project to erect 
a $5,000,000 municipal auditorium 
and world war memorial. 

In outlining his plans for a great 
municipal auditorium to be ready 
for the rcentenary of 1930, Mayor 
Nichols said that $100,000,000 would 
ultimately be necessary to provide 
the city with the civic structures it 
needs. The Mayor explained, how- 
ever, that such a program was not 
financially possible at this time. 

He said that the erection of an 
auditorium capable of seating 15,000 
to 20,000 persons was practical, and 
that such a structure would place 
Boston in a commanding position 
among other farge cities of the 
United. States as a natfonal conven- 
tion. city, - 

The Mayor told the banking men 
that he had béen assured of the sup- 
port of the Boston newspapers. He 
outlined his project to sound public 
sentiment and added that if assured 
adequate financial support he expects 
to go before the Legislature next year 
and ask for the necessary legislation 
to enable the city to bond itself for 

. 


$5,000,000. | 

Those present at the luncheon 
were former Governor Channing H. 
Cox, former Mayor Andrew J. Peters, 
Gordon Abbott, John Martin, Carl P. 
Dennett, Henry B. Sawyer, Thomas 
P. Beal, George R. Nutter, Roger 
Pierce, Daniel C. Mullowney, R. G. 
Fessenden, Louis E. Kirstein, A. C. 
Ratshesky, and representatives of 
the Lockwood, Green Company, 
which is building a $6,500,000 audi- 
torium in Atlantic City. 


VENDORS NEED LICENSES | 

William A. L. Bazeley, state com- 
missioner of conservation, as a for- 
est fire prevention measure, has 
issued an order that all roadside 
refreshment stands secure a permit 
from the district forest warden be- 


= 


.fore starting business. 


Sharp Eyes Can Detect Comet 
Sunday 3,500, 


000 Miles Away 


Third Visit in Century of Pons-Winnecke May 
Be Accompanied by Meteoric Showers 


WASHINGTON, June 25 (4)--Pay- 
ing its third visit in little more than 
a century, the Pons-Winnecke comet 
tomorrow night, by coming within 
3,500,000 miles, will make its closest 
contact with the earth. 

Although naval astronomers here 
and other observers throughout the 
country are planning extensive 
studies at this range, the comet itself 
may be not the only interesting phe- 
nomenon, for according to Charles P. 
Oliver, professor of astronomy at the 
University of Virginia, there may be 


niah S. Moore: and the Rev. Dr. G. 
Henry Davis, later became college 


ing point or the objective of several | presidents and Dr. Davis was offered | 
walks over the holiday, with a spe- 
! | Dwight in Yale, 
the traditional July 4 dinner of fresh | ; 


the theological chair “held by Dr. | 


PROTESTED CIRCUS - 
POSTERS REMOVED 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 25 
(Special) — Following a general pub- | 
lic protest against the action of a 
circus billboard organization in plas- 
tering with posters a large building 
directly alongside the Municipal Au- 
ditorium, at the civic center where 
the Independence Day and 75th an- 
niversary celebration will be directed | 
in a large degree, the posters were 
removed at the direction of circus ; 


a shower of meteors owing to its 
close approach to the earth. ‘ 
“The earth may pass through 
some of the debris of the comet’s 
nucleus in which case there ‘will be 
a meteor shower of more or less in- 
tensity,” Dr. Oliver who is chairman 
of the International Astronomical 
Union's meteor committee, declared. 


While the comet may be seen 
faintly with the eye, naval astrono- 
mers said it is best viewed with a 
telesccpe or binoculars. The naval 
observatory here is planning its 
study through a 25-inch telescope. 

The comet first came into view 
Monday night and has gradually 
grown brighter throughout the week. 
After tomorrow nfght it can be seen 
for several days until about July 1, 
when it will disappear over the 
southern horizon. 

Visible from all sections of the 
United States, the comet, according 
to the astronomers, is now near the 
bright star Vega and in traveling in 
a southeasterly direction toward the 
star Fomalhaut. The comet was first 
discovered by Jean Louis Pons, the 
French astronomer, at Marseilles on 
June 12, 1819, and its second and 
— to the earth was on March 
, 1858. 


| 


SUMMER CALLS FOR 


BLACK 


through western Connecticut and the 
Berkshires from July 9 to July 17: 
Mt. Moosilauke (N. H.) trip, July 23 
and 24; August camps at Albany, In- 
tervale, N. H., Aug. 6 to 20; a Mt. 
Katahdin (Me.) expedition from 
Aug. 19 to Sept. 4 with canoeing. 
bathing and fishing and wood-trail 
hiking along Sourdnabunk stream; a 
Mt. Chocorua expedition Aug. 20 and Public Works, but before any offi- 
21; - Alpine climbing party in eial action was taken the posters 
charge of John C. Hurd. T. F. Chan- were removed by voluntary action 


dler 2d. and R. L. M. Underhill: an ** 
bee Kare eee 2 Sept. 3 ICH and distinctive through their very 
1; an autumn excursion to the Craw-; NEW ENGLANDERS SHIP simplicity, for their only adornment is a 
ford House, White Mountains, from | ABOARD SWEDISH LINER | eid 8 8 wolves ae 3 
colored satin ribbon. 


Sept. 22 to Oct. 2, and a September 
$12.50 and $15 


trip exploring upstream on the Bell 
SIXTH FLOOR 


ern New England, but as yet the 
Gilbert house is the only one to be 
selected. The removal of this house, 
which will be taken to pieces and 
rebuilt, will begin as Boon as pos- 
sible. 


NEW NASH CARS READY 
TO BE SEEN JUNE 29 


The Nash Motors Company an- 
nounces that, on next Wednesday, 
it will introduce three entirely new 
series of cars embodying sweeping 
changes and improvements through- 
out the entire line. 

In all three series, including the 
Special Six, Advanced Six and the 
Standard Six, it is understood that 
a number of important mechanical 
refinements will be presented to in- 
crease performance, ability and ease 
of operation. 


QUOTA CLUBS TO MEET 


Representaives of Quota Clubs in 
Taunton, Fall River, Worcester and 
New: Bedford, Mass., Providence, R. 
I., Hartford and New Haven, Conn., 
are expected to attend the New Eng- 
land banquet to be given tonight by 
the Boston Quota Club at the Boston 
Square and Compass Club. Miss Julia 
E. Dickson, president, and Miss Olive 
A. Bursiel, secretary, are to give re- 
ports on the national convention re- 
cently held in Baltimore, Md. 


summer meetings are also held in 
this chapel, while the principal con- 
ference sessions take place in Elliott 
Hall of the Oceanic Hotel, named 
for Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, the 
originator of the Shoals conferences. 
Delegates to the meetings live in the 
hotel and the adjoining cottages. 

Other notable speakers who will 
be heard at this summer’s meetings 
are the Rev. Dr. Elmer M. Best, pro- 
fessor of religious education in the 
United Theological College of 
McGill University; Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School; Prof. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the newly established 
department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association; the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in 
Cambridge; and Prof. Robert E. 
Rogers of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


THE SEATTLE AT PORTLAND 

PORTLAND, Me., June 25|(4)—Ad- 
miral Charles F. Hughes commander 
of the Atlantic and Pacific fleets, ar- 
rived here aboard his flagship, the 
cruiser Seattle, yesterday. The Seat- 
tle will remain in Portland harbor 
unti! July 2, when she will leave for 
Bar Harbor in connection with the 
state convention of the American Le- 
gion July 4, 5 and 6. Admiral Hughes 
left by train for a few days visit to 
Inis old home in Bath. 


where in 1923 a cotton mill, now 
the Newmarket Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was built. 

Newmarket's early settlers were 
fishermen, and the Lamprey River 
was noted for its plentiful yields of 
salmon and bass. Later shipbuilding 
flourished. A score or more vessels 
of 500 tons frequently were launched 
in a single year untit the war for 
independente caused a cessation. 
Fifty years ago the manufacture of 
uniforms which had wide sale was 
one of the principal industries. 


STUDEBAKER SHOWING 
COLOR COMBINATIONS 


At the Commonwealth Avenue 
showrooms of the Studebaker Sales 
Company, the Studebaker custom 
sedan is being shown in new color 
combinations of impressive beauty. 

The first of these combinations is 
a harmonious blending ef deep 
black duotone lacquer for the upper 
part of the car, Waukegan blue for 
the belt line and Hydrox blue for 
the lower half of the car. The fend- 
erg are done in the same lustrous 

ck as the upper part of the car, 

| pin stripings of pale gold com- 
ae the combination and accentu- 


= 


egents and the owners of the offend- 
ing property.“ 
The posters were printed a deep | 


red and would have interfered seri- 
ously with the committee’s scheme 
TO COMPLEMENT ONE'S FILMY 
PRINTED CHIFFON OR VOILE FROCK 


A. Sumner, Ward P. Whitney, Ann 
Monahan, Ruth S. Hathaway, Roland 
T. Morel, Ruth Kelley and Julius H. 
Young. 

Among those completing courses 
in less than average time were John | 
E. Woolard, Edward W. Lavelle, ! 
Alice M. Maguire, Ada A. C. Fred- 
rickson, Marguerite Loukes, Alice F. 
Romada, Ida E. Scott. 

Honors for excellence in work 
were awarded to Enima A. Peterson, 
Josephine C. Baggesen, George H. 
Beatham, James F. Blatchford, Mary 
Boucher, Frances Browne, Maurice 
Daniels, Marion W. Davis, Edward 
Gelasco, Julian L. Holley, John F. 
Kenney, Olga Kibrick, Alice M. Ma- 
guire, Roland T. Morel, Frances J. 
Mullally, Esther B. Mulvihill, Flavia 
C. Peterson, Margaret E. Roundy, 
Genevieve Scammon, Ida E. Scott, 
May E. Simpson, Emily A. Stetson, 
Felice A. Sumner, Gordon Troupe, 
Leona A. Vibber and Veronica C. 
Williams. 


INDICT NEWSPAPERMEN 


The Federal Grand Jury has in- 
dicted Fred H. Thompson, Edward J. 
Dunn, William A. Grozier and George 
E. Richards, all of the Boston Post, 
on charge of violations of the copy- 
right of the Atlantic Monthly Maga- 
zine articles by Governor Smith sev- 
eral weeks ago. They were also in- 
dicted on a second charge of aiding 
and abetting in tée infringement. 


for decorations about the municipal | 
buildings. The municipal 1 
g 


department, which did not give a 
permit for the advertising, made a 
protest to the State Department of 


i 
En route to Gothenburg, the Swed- 
ish-American: liner Drottningholm, 
called at Commonwealth Pier, South | 
Boston today: to embark 160 New 
Englanders for Sweden, and sailed | 
after a stop of about two hours. The 
sailing marked the largest number 
of passengers ever embarking for 
Scandinavian ports on a steamer of 
this line, at Boston, it is said. 
Bostonians included Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Armand Vendret, the Rev. A. M. 
Benander, the Rev. J. E. A. Evert. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gelotte, Miss 
Ruth Ogren, Miss Martha Ogren, Mrs. 
F. O. Ogren, D. M. Keiser, W. L. 
Brewster, Miss Clara Lombard, and 
Miss Helen Nelson. The Drottning- | 
holm is due at Gothenburg, July 4, 
and after disembarking passengers 
for Sweden, will proceed on a Baltic 
cruise. 2 i 


River in northwestern Quebec under 
the leadership of Prof. C. S. Robin- 
son of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


KIWANIANS BUILD 
CAMP FOR BOY SCOUTS 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 25 
(Special)—-Members of the Kiwanis 
Club to the number of 43 turned out 
in a body, this week and built a 
camp for the Boy Scout troop in 
Southampton, for which the club is 
sponsor. The camp building, 36 by 
24 feet and two stories high, is set 
in a property of 25 acres, with run- 
ning water, where the Scouts enjoy 
complete freedom. 


R. H. STEARNS Co. 
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BUILDING INCREASED 
MONTH OVER MAY, 1926 


Engineering Work in New 


England for Week Ending 


June 21 Was Greater by $2,000,000 Than That 
| for Same Period the Year Previous 


— 


c 


While the aggregate value of build- 
g construction in Massachusetts 
during May, 1927, was 7.4 per cent 
less than in April of this year, and 
8 per cent less than in May, 1926, 


Boston and Springfield showed in-. 


creases during May as eompared with 
figures for the corresponding month 
in 1926, according to the Massachu- 
setts Department of Labor and In- 
dustries. : 

The aggregate value of building 
construction for May as represented 
by applications for permits to build 
in the 39 cities in Massachusetts was 
$13,377,453. The followng tabulation 
shows the relative values reported 
for these months: 


April May 
12226 ... n 19,238,214 $14,538,838 
1027 „„ 14,41, 286 13,377,453 

The largest individual projects re- 

ported were as follows: Boston, 
boiler house for New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, $160,- 
000; Fall River, one church, $148,- 
000; Medford, one theater, $150,000; 
and Somerville one factoryy, $170,- 
000. 
The aggregate value for the first 
five months in 1927 was $57,250,729, 
showing a decrease of $4,617,950, or 
7.5 per cent, from the value reported 
for the corresponding period in 1926, 
$61,868,679. Be 

Many New Homes 

Applications were filed in May, 
1927, for 893 new residential build- 
ings to cost $7,699,245, all of which 
were housekeeping dwellings, plan- 
ned to provide accommodations for 
1753 families, as follows: one-family 
houses, 555 families; 219 two-faimly 
houses, 438 families; 116 multi- 
family houses, 757 families; and 
three dwellings and stores com- 
bined, three families. 

During the first five months of 
1927, applications were filed for per- 
mits to erect 3382 housekeeping 
dwellings. The number of applica- 
tions filed in May, 1927, for permits 
to erect new non-residential build- 
ings was 1358, the estimated cost of 
such buildings being $3,280,721. This 


total included a number of relatively |. 


important groups of projects, as 
follows: 69 stores and other mercan- 
tile buildings, $587,531; 28 factories 
and other workshops, $573,300; 971 
private garages, $487,334; flve 
churches, $373,000; 11 amusement 
and recreation places, $295,900; two 
public works and utilities, $246,000; 
74 public garages $233,440. . 

A total of $2,397,487 was reported 
to be expended for additions, alter- 
ations, and repairs to 1816 buildings. 
The largest proposed expenditures 
were the following: Boston, $638,- 
057: and Springfield, $492,125. 


Cape Cod Developments 

The pilgrimage of 1927 to Cape Cod 
has started. Annually at this time, 
the maritime playground of Massa- 
chusetts comes into its own, and 
throughout the summer months, far 
even into fall, the Cape holds a posi- 
tion high among the vacation resorts 
of the Atlantic seaboard. ' 

Catering to the demand for the 
right type of home sites on Cape Cod, 
are several developments chiefly 
sponsored by Boston men. Notable 
among these projects is that of 


Oyster Harbors at Osterville on | 
Nantucket Sound. F. W. Norris and 


his associates who are developing 
this section went.down to the Cape 
by automobile yesterday on their an- 
nual week-end outing to Oyster Har- 
bors. 

Today they examined the progress 


made on the Oyster Harbors develop- | 


ment. ; . 

This tract, heavily wooded is- 
land three years ago, has been land- 
scaped, cleared, threaded with 
paved roads and divided into home- 
sites. Along its eight miles of sandy 
waterfront are nine harbors. To 
gain sufficient depth for the yachts 
and other watercraft extensive 
dredging operations have been un- 
dertaken. 

The golf course now hearing com- 
pletion has a total yardage of 6539, 
its 18 fairways extend over the en- 
tire development, and each was cut 
through a woodland of pine. This 
course has been constructed under 
the guidance of Donald Ross, golf 
architect. On six of its fairways 
over 67,000 cubic yards of filling 
were required to eliminate low spots 
and to create proper hazards. That 
the greens would be of the finest, 
and the grass catch right, 23,000 
cubic yards of loam were trucked 
nine miles from a farm purchased 
expressly for this purpose. The cost 
of building this course of 18 holes, 
it is declared by the promoters, will 
run well beyond $250,000. 

The clubhouse soon to be erected 
nat. Oyster Harbor, it is said, will be 
one of the finest in New England. 
Possessing a frontage of 320 feet, 
and covering 15,000 square feet, the 
2%-story frame building will cost 
about $300,000.. Many beautiful 
homes have already made.their ap- 
pearance at Oyster, Harbors. Mr. 
Norris and his associates report 
many sales this year. 

Building and engineering opera- 
tions in New England for the week 
ending June 21 were greater by $2,- 
000,000 than for, the corresponding 
period of last year, the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation of New York City report- 
ed, The total expenditure for such 
work in New England last week was 
$8,220,200. 

A Record Week 

Following is a comparison of con- 
tract valuations for the week ended 

21, during the last 27 years: 
228,200; $6,132,400; 
$5,351,000; 
$7,971,000; 
$6,016,000; 
$3,957,000; 
$4,646,000; 
$3,675,000; 
$4,488,000; 
$3,563,090; 
$2,540,000: 
$2,662,000; 
$2,331,000: 
$1,818,000: 
$2,704,000. 


‘Samuel L. Lowe has purchased the 
interest of Carolyn L. Rosin in the 


wi perties: 103-107 South 
= aa snares building, covering 


10,695 equare feet of land; total as- 

ges at. $376,000; 77-79 Sudbury 

Street—six-story building, covering 

41,482 square feet of land; total as- 
: 


sessment, $300,000; 439-441 Tremont 
and 107 Appleton Streets—four-story 
building, covering 11,482 square feet 
of land; total assesament, $125,000. 

The South Street buildings are 
leased and occupied by Ladew-Jones 
Company and the Flynn Leather 
Company. The Tremont and Apple- 
ton Street property is leased for a 
long term of years to the Tremont 
Storage Warehouse Company. The 
Sudbury Street building is occupied 
by various tenants. ~ 


The president and fellows of Har- 
yard College have purchased a parcel 
of land adjoining the Arnold Arbore- 
tam, consisting of two and one-half 
acres and the two houses thereon. 
The grantee intends using the prop- 
erty in connection with its adjacent 
land. Joseph Balch was the broker. 


Contract has been awarded to 
Somers & Drisko of Boston to build 
a branch library on Ash Street, New- 
ton, for the Plummer Memorial Li- 
brary, according to Brown's Letters, 
Inc. 2Brick construction, one story; 
architects, Smith & Walker 
Boston. 

Contract has been awarded to 
George B. H. Macomber Company of 
Boston to build a store and office 
building at 17-19 Roxbury Street, 
Roxbury, for the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company. Brick and cast 
stone, first-class construction, two 
stories and basement; architects, 
Parker, Thomas & Rice of Boston. 


Helen O0. Storrow has purchased 
from Leah Devine the three-story 
brick dwelling at 16 Blossom Street, 
taxed for $8000, covering 1200 square 
feet of land. Mrs. Storrow has also 
purchased from Charles Reznick the 
four-story apartment house at 18 
Blossom Street, taxed for $12,400, 
covering 1100 square feet of land, 
and from Fanny Warshawsky the 
four-story apartmént house at 20 
Blossom Street, taxed for $17,500, 
covering 1455 square feet of land. 
C. W. Whittier & Bro. were the 
brokers. 

John T. Burns & Sons, Inc. re- 
port the following sales for the 
Stuart Marshall Realty Company. 
Auburndale, five lots with a total 
area of over 30,000 square feet, also 
a gasoline station and a two-story 
fireproof public garage for 50 cars 
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Golden Age of American Letters 


Holds Interest of Madame Wu 


Chinese Poet Visits Concord Home of Emerson, Whose 
~ Writings She Has Studied Closely—Talks 
With Governor Fuller of Painting. 


Madame Wt Lien-teh, counted in 
China as of the inner circle of great 
modern writers and now visiting in 
Boston during her first tour of the 
United States, is spending the time 


me RRR 


MADAME WU LIEN-TEH 
Boston During Her First Tour of the United States. 


She is Author of a Book, The Most Famous Beauty of China, Yang Kuei-tei.’”’ 


Chinese Poet, Visiting in 


, 1 
leased to Ray W. Dwinall. The total | until Tuesday, when she makes her 
valuation of this entire property is only appearance at a public function 
Mrs. Martin J. Morris of, here, indulging her great interest in 


$50,000. 
Holliston is the purchaser. For W. 


Spencer Cape the property at 40-42 


Beaconsfield Road, Brookline, to Dr. those others who made of their pe- 


Ernesto Hurtado. The property con- 
sists of a two-family house having 
seven rooms and bath to each suite 
and about 7000 square feet of land. 
The valuation asessed by the town 
of Brookline is $16,000. George B. 
Cameron has conveyed to Archer G. 
Smith the single frame Dutch colo- 
nial house on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, corner of Melrose Street, 
Auburndale. With the property 
there are 5000 square feet of land, 
and the total valuation is $11,000. 


SWISS BUSINESS MAN 
STUDIES MANAGEMENT 


Study of American management 
methods with the idea of promoting 
better management in Europe, is the 


object of Seignior Mauro, president 
of the International Management In- 
stitute at Geneva, Switzerland, and a 
prominent business man who is in 
Boston today. 

He was entertained at luncheon at 
the Chamber of Commerce building 
by Henry S. Dennison, head of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
and Howard Coonley, head of the 
Walworth Company, and has already 
inspected the plant of the Hood Rub- 
ber Company and the store of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons. He will be at 
the Harvard Club for dinner this 
evening. 


WINTHROP BEACH MARKER 

A marker, c scted in memory of 
Capt. James .Mugford Jr. and the 
Battle of Shirley Gut (May 19, 1776), 
will be unveiled by the Deane Win- 
throp Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, next Monday 
afternoon, at & o'clock, at the south- 
erly end of Shore Drive, Winthrop 
Beach. 
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Golden Age of American letters. 


memorabilia of Emerson and Long- | 
fellow, of Holmes and Lowell, and 


riod one forever established as the 


Long before Madame Wu thought 
of leaving her home in Peking on 
so adventurous a journey she had 
studied erson with care and ab- 

id yesterday, when she? 
zmmerson home at Con- 


erson one of the greatest 
writers of\the English language.” 

Madame Wu is accompanied in 
Boston by her /son, Dr. C. K. Wu, 
government udent and graduate 
this year at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. A secretary accompanied her 
from China, by way of Vancouver 
and Seattle, but is on holiday now, 
visiting her family in West Virginia. 

Madame Wu is under no handicap 
without her interpreter, for her Eng- 
lish was well learned long ago in 
the Girls’ College at Foochow and 
perfected during visits in England 
and France. Her father received his 
second degree in Chinese literature 
under the Ching dynasty and Was 
made Commissioner of Communica- 
tions in Fuchow in the second year 
of the Republic. 
inclued toward an interview be- 
inclined toward an interview be- 
cause it was part of the hostage to 
her standing as a distinguished 
guest, skimmed the surface of her 
sightseeing interest, spoke of the 
regret with which she heard that 
the visit to the United States of 
Mie Ling-fang. China's great actor, 
whom she characterized as our 
greatest living artist,” had been 
abandoned. 

She would particularly have liked 
the United States to see this almost 
legendary figure in contemporary 
Chinese art. For one thing, he had 
made a play of her book, “The Most 


Famous Beauty of China,” and she 
said, It was the most wonderful 


experience of my life to see that 
superb actor playing the chief char- 
acter of my book.” 

When Madame Wu visited Gover- 
nor Fuller in the afternoon they 
found a common interest in painting. 
Governor Fuller said he often 
thought if he could have the ability 
and opportunity to do precisely as 
he pleased he would wish to be a 
painter. N 

He spoke of his Romney and his 
belief that with the long years inter- 
vening since it was painted it had 
become more beautiful, and Madame 
Wu, in her soft. sibilant voice said: 
“Ah, yes, and I believe the best of 
the Raphael Madonnas have im- 
proved so, in the same way.” 

Governor Fuller told Madame Wu 
with straightforward humor that he 
intended to be cautious in discus- 
sing aspects of her visit, for he had 
been once at a dinner given in Bos- 
ton to Dr. Wellington Koo. 

“And,” he said, “desiring to be 
very hospitable and to make sure 
he had seen things which would in- 
terest him I named the Old State 
House and the Charles River Em- 
bankment and Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and the Old North Church,” 
adding that if he had not already 
seen them I would be very happy to 
arrange it for him especially. 

“But I need not tell you that when 
Dr. Koo said, so deferentially and 
courteously, ‘Ah, yes, Your Excel- 
lency, I have seen them, for you see 
I have attended Harvard for six 
years,’ I made up my mind that in 
future I should make haste more 
slowly with the sightseeing plans of 
distinguished visitors to us from 
China.” 

Madam Wu laughed. She has 
learned to laugh. She sat straight 
and slim in wonderful turquoise sa- 
tin robes whose tunic was overlaid 
with the uprushing wings of many 
silver birds with rose-colored bodies. 
In her ears there chimed little fes- 
toons of pearls and dark green jade. 
Her tunic was fastened with large 
pearls shimmering under the shaft 
of afternoon light. 

As the talk centered on painting 
Madame Wu studied the portraits of 
John Hancock and John Winslow 
and the others looking down from 
the vaulting walls and perchance re- 
called the imprint of their careers 


on New England and American his- 


tory. 
Madame Wu displayéd an alert in- 


terest in affairs of the moment when 


she spoke of Colonel Lindbergh and 
his achievement, looking for a mo- 
ment with immense pride at her own 
son who moves now toward his filial 
task of carrying on the Wu family 
tradition after several more years at 
Johns Hopkins. 

And she said: “I have three other 
books in the group in which the first 
is the story of Yang Kuei-fei, that 
most artful of the four famous beau- 
ties of China whose life was lived 
in the elegance of court life in China 
during the eighth century when the 
Tang dynasty was at its height. 


“Then I am wishing to do a book 
on my impressions of the United 


States. How shall I ever find the 
words? I have been here such a 
little while and all have been so very 
kind. Some good friends have apolo- 
gized for your places of history say- 
ing, ‘But you, Madame, cannot find 
them interesting because they are sv 
new and you of China are accus- 
tomed to things so truly old,’ but I 
tell them that when one lives long 
in a very old civilization one is glad 
to see something new and young.” 

Madame Wu took especial interest 
in Cambridge, too, because in 1916 
she had been hostess to President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University, had found him in 
sympathy with the fundamental 
China and had many long conversa- 
tions about letters and those phases 
of the arts in which Dr. Eliot was 
so learned. 

While in Boston Madame Wu and 
her son are guests of Dr. Tehyi 
Hsieh of the Chinese Trade Bureau, 
who will give a dinner for them on 
Tuesday evening at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. Dr. Hsieh and the Wu family 
are friends of 26 years’ standing. Dr 
Wu the elder was a classmate of 
Dr. Hsieh’s at Cambridge University. 


DAY AND NIGHT WORK 
FOR SUFFOLK MILLS 


Lowell Tetxile Plant to Em- 
ploy Over 1400 Persons 


LOWELL, Mass., June 25 (Special) 
—Encouraging news relative to the 
textile situation has been received 
in the announcement that the Suf- 
folk Mills of the Nashua Manufactur- 


‘ling Company, which are now operat- 


ing at about 20 or 25 per cent ca- 
pacity, will be operating at full ca- 
pacity, with day and night shifts, 
within the next six weeks. When 
operating on full time the mill will 
employ between 1400 and 1500 people. 

The Tremont and Suffolk Mills 
were purchased last November by 
the Nashua Manufacturing Company 
for $500,000. A part of the property 
was sold a short time later to the 


and the rest of the plant has been 
in the process’ of aiteration since that 
time. The work is progressing ran- 
idly and is expected to be finished in 
sfx weeks. 

The product of the mills is in- 
creasing daily. Mill 
that the output of the plant when 
onerating at canacity will he about 
150,000 pounds a week. This is the 


stantial amount of other goods. 


FOR YALE-IN-CHINA 


Trustees Feel Conditions Are 
Too Unsettled 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., June 25 (P) 
No action was taken to name a 
successor to Dr. Edward Hume, who 
recently resigned as president of 
Yale-in-China at the annual meeting 
of the trustees held here along with 
Yale commencement activities. It 


was felt that conditions at present 
were too unsettled for definite action. 
| Dickson H. Leavens, of Norwich. 
Conn., who has been senior officer in 
charge of the Changsha School, was 
appointed treasurer and represerita- 
tive of the trustees, with headquar- 
ters at Shanghai, for the ensuing 


cis 8. Hutchins, brother of Dean 
Robert M. Hutchins of the Yale Law 
School. 

Dean William J. Hall, of Yale-in- 
China, was granted a year’s furlough, 
which he will spend for the most 
part in the United States. He sailed 
Tuesday from Kobe, Japan, for this 
country, according to a message re- 
ceived here. 

Three Chinese members of the 
faculty, Lao, Tan and Ying, are now 
in charge of the property in Chang- 
sha, and despite the disorders of 
which that city has been the center 
for several weeks it was reported to 


the trustees that under the care of 
these guardians buildings and prop- 
erty have not suffered. 


KENNEBUNK JUDGE NAMED 

AUGUSTA, Me., June 25 (4)—Gov- 
ernor Brewster last night nominated 
Harold B. Bourne as judge of the 
Kennebunk municipal court, Ralph 
Andrews as recorder of the Kenne- 
bunk municipal court, Ashley A. 
Smith of Bangor as probation officer 
for Penobscot County and Hosea B. 
Buck of Bangor as a trustee of the 
University of Maine. 
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| Arnold Arboretum and wishes for the 
success of the $1-000,000 fund now 


Merrimack Manufacturing Company 


Officials state | 


NO NEW HEAD NAMED | 


and we hepe this garden will 


John Stanley Ames, Albert C. Bur- 


year. As assistant he will have Fran- 
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Japanese Envoy Indorses 
Tree Garden Fund as Sar- 
gent Memorial 


S 


OF ARBORETUM 


— 
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Appreciation ot the beauty of the 


being songht to endow the tree gar- 
den, were expressed in a letter re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the 
Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial 
Fund, 100 Milk Street, from Tsuneo 


Matsudaira, Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States. The Ambassa- 
dor and Madame Matsudaira and 
their daughters recently visited the | 
Arboretum as guests of Mrs. Alvan | 
T. Fuller, wife of Governor Fuller. | 

“We were delighted with the ar- 
tistic and effcctive arrangement of 
the trees and shrubbery,” the Am- 
bassador wrote from Washington. | 


of the collection, the splendid ar- 


| rangement and the beauty of the 
equivalent of from 40,000 to 50,000 garden itself, what particularly ap- that the company can make a reduc- 
pairs of Nashua blankets and a sub- pealed to us was the tranquillity and tion of 1 cent per kilowatt hour in 


solitude of the surroundings. 80 
complete that we almost forgot we 
were in a large city. It is a splendid 
memorial to the man who created it, 
be 
maintained as beautiful as our mem- 
ory of it remains.” 

The Boston committee announced 
today that more than $500,000 had 
been subseribed toward the fund 


sought to perpetuate the tree garden 


at Jamaica Plain which Professor 
Sargent had planned and directed 
for 54 years. Gifts totaling $529,320 
have been received, the greater por- 
tion of the contributions coming 
from persons residing in or near 
Boston. Committees are now being 
formed for other cities. 

The Boston committee is as fol- 
lows: Chairman, William C. Endi- 
cott, trustee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society; Gordon Abbott, 


rage, president Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society; Mrs. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer Crosby; George B. Dorr, 
superintendent Lafayette National 
Park; Henry Sargent Hunnewell, 


Thomas Roland, trustee Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 


Henry S. Hunnewell, The Cedars,” | Hi 
Wellesley, and William C. Endicott, ; ij 


71 Ames Building, Boston, are re- 
ceiving the contributions. 


AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 
FORM IN SPRINGFIELD 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 25 
(Special) —- The announcement that 
two aircraft and aviation companies 
have been formed here has caused 
a marked increase of interest in the 
establishing of an airport here as 
soon as possible. 

The new concerns are the Spring- 


field Air Lines, Inc., and the Massa-. ih 


chusetts Airways Corporation. Each 
is incorporated for $10,000 and char- 
tered to deal in airplanes and air- 
plane parts and accessories as well 
as to establish transport service 
frem this city to surrounding cen- 
ters. Springfield Air Lines, Inc., has 
leased a flying field in Longmeadow. 
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Rubberized material. 


in the little bag. 


Lightweight—folds in a litile bag 12x7 in.“ 
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BOYS” Ratn Coat 


From England | 


§ 3.75 


Raglan shoulder, so it slips on easily. 


So light it seems like no weight at all when it’s folded 


Boys’ Own Store—Second Floor 


Mrs. Charles Wylie McKelvey and | iil 
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MAINE’S HARDWOOD 
SUPPLY IS SURVEYED 


Move Than Twelve Billion 
Feet in Reach of Market 


AUGUSTA, Me., June 25 (Special) 
—Revealing that 12,000,000,000 feet 


of hardwood timber is now available 
through transportation sources in 
Maine, and that approximately an- 
other 12,000,000,000 feet are located 
in undeveloped areas, a forest type 
survey has just been completed by 
the Maine Forest Service and the 
Hardwood Association. 

This survey, costing only $600, and 
requiring several months’ labor, is 
believed to be the first of its kind 
in the country. Colored maps re- 
veal at a glance the location of 
hardwood, softwoods and mixed 
growth, as well as sections where 
forest fires have depleted growths 
which are now being gradually re- 
placed. | 

Robert G. Stubbs of. Augusta, for- 
ester, said that the maps are ex- 
pected to be of inestimable value to 
the State. The principal purpose will 
be to assist promoters of hardwood 
industries who may be considering 
locating in Maine. Definite facts 
about the vast and untapped hard- 
wood resources of Maine are now 
available-and state officials are op- 
timistic in regard to the future pos- 
6ibilities in this respect. 

Leaders in the hardwood industries 
in other sections of the country have 
lately been studying the resources 
of Maine, especially as the available 
supply in other states is believed to 
be diminishing. 


SPENCER LIGHT RATE 
REDUCED ONE CENT 


A reduction in the maximum rate 
charged for electricity, from 14 cents 


to 13 cents by the Spencer Gas Com- 
pany was ordered yesterday by the 


Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities. Customers of the company 
had petitioned for a reduction in the 
price of gas, as well as electricity 
but this the commission declined to 
order, stating: 


“This is a petition for a reduction | 


in the prices charged by the Spencer 


“An examination of the company’s 
returns indicates very clearly that 
this company is making very little. 
if any, profit from the manufacture 
and distribution of gas. We had oc- 
casion to deal with the question of 
the price of gas Feb. 17, 1922. when 
a service charge was established. 
applicable to this company. 


changed and that we would not be 
warranted at this time in making 
any order for the reduction of the 
price of gas. 

“The net earnings of the company 
during the year 1926 available for 
dividends were $23,308.43, of which 
$16,635 was paid in dividends, leav- 
ing a balance of $6673.43 to carry to 
surplus. The company, however, in- 
creased its capital stock during that 
year, so that its dividend require- 
ments will be increased this year. 
But there will be some decrease in its 


Besides the extraordinary variety | interest charges, 


“On the basis of its operations in 
the year 1926, we are of the opinion 


its maximum lighting rate and pay.a 
fair return to its stockholders.” . 


$642,539 GI 


College Alumnae Associa- 
tion Eleets New Officials 
and Directors 


Wellesley Hills has been elected first 
vice-president of the Radcliffe Col- 


lege Alume Association. Miss 
Eleanor K. Sweet of Belmont was 
elected recording secretary, and 


wright of Boston were elected as di- 
rectors. 
been chosen for a three-year term. 

Miss Georgiania Ames, a graduate 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1913, has been appointed librarian of 
Radcliffe College for the year 1927- 


in that capacity since 1908 and who 


the Simmons 
and has 


of 
course 
librarian 


College 
been acting as 


brary. 
Radcliffe College was the recipient 


$642,539.57, being larger than that 
received for many years previous. 
The gifts cover additional bequests 
to scholarship and fellowship funds, 
student loan funds, and funds for 
future construction. The 


other general gift of $7000 was given 


Boynton Thompson Fund. 

The contributions to fellowships 
and scholarships amounted to 311. 
291.69 
Josiah 


Parsons Cooke fund. 
A. Whitney funds. Miss Jeanette 8. 
Brown gave $1200 “as a token of re- 
spect and gratitude” 
Arthur Gilman and Arthur Gilman. 

The pupils and friends of Cather- 
ine Innes Ireland have formed the 


scholarship fund, giving $7000 to ac- 


cumulate until the income shall ex- . 
ceed by one-tenth a sum considered 
adequate for a traveling fellowship. 


Two thousand dollars was added to 
the Josiah M. Fiske beneficiatry fund, 
and William W. Cutler aded $500 to 


the Martha Carter Cutler book fund. 
Mrs. Julian W. Mack gave $100 to the 
We find | 
that conditions have not materially | 


Ruth Jane Mack loan fund and the 
class of 1900 gave to the loam fund 
for music students. Mrs. Richard C. 


Cabot gave $5000 to be known as the 


Charles W. Eliot fund to be used for 


568.85 to be known as the Edith 


ficer of Radcliffe College or a dormi- 
tory for its students. 


for books, for the college buildings 
and grounds, for fellowships and 
schlarships and for beneficiaries. 


GLIDDEN SALES INCREASE 
May sales of the Glidden Co 


288, in increase of over May 
last year. The month’s net income was 


$183,868 after charges, compared with 


$177,868 a year ago. 
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Legal Stamps Given and Redeemed 
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$12.27! Ice capacity about 50 lbs. 
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Known as the Father of Them All“ 


A sale that is a sale. Not just a refrigerator to sell at $28.98, but a 
nationally known, time-tried and home tested product at a saving of 


Be here at 9 Monday! 


Eight Reasons for Eddy Superiority 


1. Of highest ade white pine, 
famous for durability. 


2. Insulation reinforced d ‘fal 
felting which, with 8 air 
spaces between walls, conserves ice. 


3. Air tight, metal lined, soldered 
seams. 


4. Zine ining wilt not chip or crack, 
125 mo dirt or odors can N 


Sold on Easy 


5. Ice racks of galvanized steel, easily 
removed, shelves of slate which 
retains cold. 

6. Waste pipes, traps casily removed 
for cleaning, made te prevent cold 
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8. Very heavy brass iccks, 
Payment Plan 


BASEMENT 


Mrs. Mabel Richardson Brown of tA 


Louisa R. Alger of Boston and Au- 
napolis, Md., and Mrs. Josiah Wheel- 


All these new officers have 


28 to take the place of Miss Rose 
Sherman who has served the college 


is resigning to do special work in ae 
the library. Miss Ames is a graduate . 
library — 


in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Li- 


of many gifts this year, the total. 


largest 
single amount, $551,399.50 was from 
the estate of Edmund Dana Barbour, 
for general unrestricted capital. One 


by Mary F. Thompson in tribute ok 
her mother, to be called the Hatriot “’ 


including additions to the 
the 
Margaret Rae Ingols and the Evelyn 


toward Mrs. . 


Gas Company for gas and electricity. Catherine Innes Ireland traveling 


tuture construction. A fund of 310 - 
Nelson Hastings fund came from the 


estate of Mary O. H. Longstreth, to 
be devoted to a residence for an of- 


The gifts for income, totaling 355.— 
77.97 include funds for instruction, « 


reached a new monthly high of a. 
63,000 Geen” 
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From Many Parts of the World 


Latest ANiance of Chinese 
Swings Nationalist Move- 
ment to Moderates 


SHANGHAI (Special Correspond- 
ence)—With the Christian general 
Feng Yu-hsien aligned on the side 
of Gen. Chiang Kal-shek and against 
the Communist Hankow Govern- 
ment, the last major element of 
doubt in the present China situa- 
tion is resolved. Both from the mill- 


tary point of view and from the 
standpoint of politics, this latest de- 
velopment is of the utmost signifi- 
cance. 

It clears the field in China by 
bringing into formal union the two 
leaders whose rivalry would have 
disrupted the Nationalist movement 
and whose co-operation, with little 
question, will turn the conquest of 
the north from a matter of considera- 
ble doubt to one of practical cei- 
tainty. And now, incidentally, the 
anti-Communist stand of Feng Yu- 
hsien will almost certainly com- 
plete the defeat of the Russian Com- 
munist element in their attempt to 
doininate the Nationalist movement. 

That General Feng would turn 
toward Chiang Kai k rather than 
toward the Comm ts has been as- 
sumed for some time by those closest 
to the situation here. A previous dis- 
patch to The Christian Science Mon- 
itor contained the report of an inter- 
view with General Li, Feng’s most 
trusted aid. General Li at that timd 


Was at Kiukiang to pledge to Chiang 


that Feng was no less anti-Com- 
munist than the Southern Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Li accompanied 


Feng on his trip a year ago into 


Russia and he declared that: 

_ Effect of Moscow Visit 
“General Feng was less of a Com- 
munist and more of a Christian after 
his visit to Moscow than before it. 
What he saw there disillusioned him 


and brought the conviction that no 
development could be more disas- 
trous for China than to permit Rus- 
sia—in order to advance the Soviet 
program of world reyolution—to 
dominate the Kuomintang.” 

Since that time, however, the Reds 
have brought ‘trom many 
sources to bear upon Feng. In the 
first place, after Chiang’s coup 
d'état — Nanking and his subse- 
quent deposal“ by Hankow, Gen- 
eral Feng was elected by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the 
Hankow régime to command the 
armies of that wing in the drive to- 
ward Peking. That, of course, was 
merely a gesture. for—save for 
Feng’s own troops—a majority. of 
the Nationalist soldiers were still 
under Chiang. Again, special emis- 
saries were sent from Hankow to 
Feng’s headquarters in Shensi Prov- 


ince. George Hsu Chien, “Red” Min- 
‘ ister of Justice and arch-enemy of 
Chiang, was reported to be the chief 
ot these representatives. In the third 


place—and more important—finan- 


cial pressure has been brought 
against Feng. Feng has been obliged, 


for some time, to secure the military 
supplies from. Russia on long-term 
credits. a 

It is an indication of the strength 
of Fene’s leadership that he has 


withstood these various influences. 


The line of least resistance and of 
most certain personal glory might 
been in co-operation with 
Russia as a leader against Chiang. 
The Feng-Chiang Alliance, from a 
military point of view, places at the 
disposal of the moderate wing in 
China an army of men better 
equipped and trained than any other 
in the country. When Feng returned 


force * disorga 

disasters at the hands of Chang Ts0- 
lin in the north. He immediately 
‘called into his service a staff of mili- 
tary advisorsa—Japanese and Rus- 
sian—and gave himself completely to 
the task of remaking his army. 

The number of his troops is vari- 
ously estimated at from 30,000 to 
70,000 men. But, whatever the size, 
they are generally conceded to be a 
military factor of the first impor- 
tance because of this training and 
the discipline for which Feng’s then 
have always been famous. 

A glance at the map of North 
China will indicate the strategic im- 
portance of this army in the drive 
against Chang Tso-lin. With Chiang 
Kai-shek already in Shantung prov- 
ince and moving northward, Feng's 
position to the west, along the line 
of the railroad, will make possible 
a flank movement toward the north- 
ern capital. 

Chang’s Prospects 

There are few who believe that, in 
the face of this combination, Chang 
Teo-lin—despite the bravado ac- 
companying his recent assumption of 
dictatorial powers—will make a seri- 
ous stand. If no formal agreement is 
reached between the northern war- 
lord—whose administration has 
brought indescribable chaos through 
the northern provinces—it is believed 
almost certain that he will retire 
back of the wall of China and con- 
tent himself with a continuance of 
authority in Manchuria. 

Most important of all considera- 
tions, however, is the fact that this 
new alliance places the domination 
of the nationalist movement in China 
in the hands of moderates. The 
Communists may continue as a poli- 
tical party in China, but as a power 
for the dominating of the Kuomin- 
tang they have been eliminated. The 

only development that could lead to 
their return would be a refusal on 
the part of the Powers to meet, with 
a program of readjustment, the 
spokesmen for the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment which Chiang Kai-shek has 
established at Nanking. 


PROPOSED CANAL 
TO HELP LIEGE 
Dutch Waterway Would 


Link Belgian City With 
Coast at Antwerp 


THE HAGUE (Special Correspond- 
ence)—A correspondent of the Han- 
delablad (Amsterdam) recently had 
an interview with the Dutch minis- 
ters for public works, finance and 
foreign affairs on the subject of an 
improved passage across Dutch ter- 
ritory for ships, coming from Liége 
and bound for Antwerp via Maas- 


tricht. For Belgium such an im- 
provement is very desirable. 

It results from the statements of 
the three ministers that the \Nether- 
lands is fully prepared to carry out 
these improvements by digging a 
canal north of Maastricht which 
would establish communication be- 
tween the normalized Maas and the 
canal to Antwerp, which canal would 
be provided with a lock answering 
all modern requirements. 

A definite decision, however, ac- 
cording to Dr. Van der Vegte, the 
Minister for Public Works, has not 
yet been taken, as the Dutch Gov- 
ernment was of opinion that the Bel- 
gian Government should first be con- 
sulted., 

Jonkheer de Geer, the Minister for 
Finance, declared that the customs 
formalities for Belgian vessels pass- 
ing in transit through the connecting 
canal would be such that delay would 
be reduced to a minimum. Such 
ships, indeed, might fly a special 


Professor Tells of Discovery 


of Famous 


Olympic Hermes 


On 50th Anniversary of Finding of Praxiteles’ Master- 


piece Finder Relates How Statue Was Unearthed 


ATHENS (Special . Correspond- 
ence)—This year has been the fiftieth 
anniversary of the discovery of 


| Praxiteles’ famous statue Hermes. 
The German archzologist, Friedrich 


von Down, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, who had an im- 
portant share in the discovery of the 
statue, in a letter to the “Elefteron 
Vima,” a Greek daily newspaper, re- 
lates the interesting circumstances 
attending the discovery. 

Professor von Down, in company 
with Mr. Lolling, a distinguished 
German, well versed in antique and 
modern Greek history, arrived at 


Olympia from Germany on May 8, 


1877. The Germans had already been 
making excavations there for a year 
but the work had not been much ad- 
vanced. While the findings of the day 
were being transported in a cart, 
the German archeologists noticed a 
statue of a young man. It wae taken 
out of the cart for examination. 
es vont Hirschfeld, the chief of the 
that he had never 
- expected to find in these excavations 
uch a work of Roman art. 
—.— curiosity of Professor von 
was roused, and he applied 
— to a close examination of the 
work. He found out that the statue 


18 was made of the best Paros marble. 


exclaimed: “A beautiful 

‘Boman work, is it not so?” 
Professor von Down, who had 
22 years in studying Roman 

was of a contrary opinion. 

“not Roman, but * 


was carefully 
s of clay. Each 
bring to light the 
statue. The dis- 


north of the temple of Zeus, as given 
by Pausanias. Another architect 
said that they had struck at the 
parts of the foundations of a temple 
and the bases of its columns. 

Professor von Down remarked 
that the Pelopeion must be an open 
sanctuary and not a temple and it 
was probable that the excavators 
had passed over it without being able 
to identify it. Close to it was also 
the Heraion which Professor von 
Down proposed to look for at the 
foot of the Cronios hillside. 

And von Down urged hie colleague 
to look it up in the history of Pau- 
sanias. Hirschfeld hurried up to his 
library and soon returned, brandish- 
ing a book from which he read out 
the famous phrase: “Hermes in 
stone, carrying the child Dionysius. 
Work of Praxiteles.” 

The first original work of the 
great Greek artist was thus discov- 
ered, and by its help it became pos- 
sible to identify with certainty the 
most ancient temple hidden under 
the Greek soil. 
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carry representative lines of 
merchandise nationally adver- 
tised in The Christian Science 
Monitor. And we deem it a 
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if the banks and the locks were 
guarded if necessary with the addi- 
tion of a customs boat on the river. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Jonkheer Beelaerts van Bickland, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the fact 
that the statements of his colleagues 
of public works and finance con- 
firmed what he himself had already 
declared in the First Chamber con- 
cerning Holland’s willingness to ar- 
rive at a settlement satisfactory to 
both countries, of all questions which 
touched on Belgo-Dutch relations. 


0. P. H. REFITS 
LINER TIRPITZ 


Vessel Obtained Through 
Reparations Scheme Goes 
to Atlantic Service 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—The Canadian Pacific, 
The Christian Science Monitor 
understands, is taking over from the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding .Company the 
Empress of Australia which has 
undergone drastic alterations. The 
conversion of the Atlantic liner 
from coal to oil is always a big 
undertaking but is relatively simple 
to the complete change from the 
machinery which the Canadian 
Pacific found in this vessel when 
they bought her under the repara- 
tions scheme. 

Originally built for the German 
South American trade as the Tirpitz, 
she had, as an experiment, twin 
screw turbines, the Föttinger hy- 
draulic transformer gear, and water- 
tube boilers. All this has been re- 
moved to make room for single 
reduction geared turbines and ordi- 
nary Scottish marine boilers. 

This completion will give back to 
the line the second largest vessel 
in their fleet, and, meanwhile, they 
are extending their shipbuilding pro- 
gram by ordering from John Brown 
& Co., Clydebank, two more pas- 
senger ships of the “M” type, of 
rather less than 20,000 tons. With 
the placing of this contract the 


[Canadian Pacific will have four large 


passenger ships building and five 
large freighters. 

The Canadian route, which has 
just been augmented by the pur- 
chase by the White Star Line of two 
Royal Mail liners, will apparently 
soon be well supplied with ships and 
when these other ships come along 
‘will contain a higher proportion of 
modern ships than does the New 
York run; for practically all the 
Cunard ships there are one 
vessels, t 
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CHURCH HELP 
ASKED FOR DRYS 
Plea Made at Edinburgh 


in Behalf of the Temper- 
ance Cause in Scotland 


BDINBURGH (Special Correspond- 
ence)—E. Rosslyn Mitchell, M. P. for 
Paisley, who recently addressed the 
Assembly of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, said that it was the 
ehurches’ duty to support the tem- 
perance cause in Scotland. If they 
got rid of the alcohol problem they 
got rid of the cloud which obscured 
every other subject they had to deal 
with. During the last 15 years the 


development of the temperance feel- 
ing in all the churches of Scotland 
had been one of the most remarkable 
indications of the progress of the 
movement. Their opponents were 
fighting a losing battle and they 
knew it.. 

Fifty years ago the trade in alco- 
hol was cock-a-hoop all over the 
world, What was the position today? 
The trade was in such a perilous 
condition and knew it so well that 
it was co-ordinating all its forces, 
but the force of a trade animated by 
self-interest was as nothing com- 
pared with the enlightened thought 
and spiritual fervor of the Scottish 
churches, who were determined to 
rid their country of the curse of 
alcohol. 

Miss Muriel Lester, a well-known 
social worker in the East End of 
London, addressed the assembly on 
the “Drink and Opium Traffic in 
India.“ When recently visiting India 
she had been asked by Gandhi to 
convey a message to the British 
people on the subject of the drink 
traffic in India. She herself had seen 
the effects of both opium and liquor 
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The 
habit of drinking alcohol among the 
better-class Indians, the Hindus and 
the Moslems, was increasing. Opium 
was slightly on the decrease, but, as 
Gandhi said, “Opium addicts only 
hurt themselves; drink addicts al- 
ways hurt others, generally women.” 

Miss Lester said she could only 
put these facts before the Scottish 
miinsters assembled from the length 
and breadth of Scotland and leave 
the matter with them. The Indian 
had a passion for temperance which 
must not be thwarted. 


WARSAW VOTING 
AIDS OPPOSITION 


Municipal Elections Indi- 
‘ate a Swing Away From 
Ministerialists 


WARSAW (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Great interest was shown in 
the recent elections to the Warsaw 
Municipal Council, the results of 
which give a majority to the Na- 
tional Democrats (Right), who how- 
ever have less seats than at the for- 
mer elections; the Left have made 
considerable gains, while the Jew- 
ish bloc holds the balance between 
the two major groups. The Com- 
munist list was declared invalid as 
the proposed candidates were re- 
cruited from people who had been 
— for ene against the 
aw 

The lively latereat displayed by 
the town was in marked contrast 
to the previous election when the 
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population had not learned to value 
the right of citizenship. 

The Government party is the Dem- 
ocratic Center, and it had been con- 
fidently expected that it would make 
far more important gains. It is also 
noticeable that no less than 66,000 
votes were given to the banned 
Communists—over 25,000 more than 
were given to the Government party. 

In these circumstances it is no 
longer thought likely that the Gov- 
ernment will decide to hold general 


| parliamentary elections at an early 


date, although it is understood that 
this course was under consideration 
in the event of the Warsaw munic- 
ipal elections going heavily in favor 
of the Government. 


TRUNK AIRWAYS 
FOR JUGOSLAVIA 
New Line Will Link Up 


All Western Europe With 
Points in Orient 


BELGRADE (Special Correspond- 
ence)—-According to present plans 
for internal and international air 
lines in Jugoslavia, the international 
lines will link up at five points with 
the chief towns on the Jugoslavia air 
system; namely, at Ljubljana with 
Trieste and Munich; at Zagreb, with 
Vienna; at Belgrade, with Budapest 
and Bucharest (this connection al- 
ready exists); at Nish, with Sofia and 
Constantinople, and at Skoplje with 
Tirana, Saloniki and Athens. 

By this means the main artery of 
Jugoslavia will be linked with the 
whole of western Europe: (1) via 


Sofia: and Constantinople with Asia 


Minor, India and Indo-China; (2) via 
Salonica with Egypt. 

This would be the most economical 
line, and it is believed’ here that 
France, Germany, Greece and Bul- 
garia as well as other countries of 
western and central Europe will find 
it to their advantage to make use of 
it for their air communications. In 
order that this end may be realized 
everything possible will be done to 
make air communications throughout 
Jugoslav territory regular and com- 
fortable, and by means of agreements 
to assure every kind of facility. 


CHINA DISAPPROVES 
BRITISH DECORATIONS 


PEKING ¢ (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Some resentment has been 
felt in China owing to the official 
announcement from London 


of these men is interpreted as an 
affront to China, and the Russian 
propagandists are not neglecting an 
opportunity to foster this view. 

The trouble is that few of the Chi- 
nese know what really happened at 
Wanhsien. They believe that more 
than 2800 Chinese were killed and 
$10,000,000 worth of property de- 
stroyed. The truth is, of course, that 
the Chinese casualities came to 138 
and the property damage was less 
than $800,000. 
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that 
King George has decorated and be- 
stowed awards upon officers and sea- | 
men who took part in the bombard- | 
ment of Wanhsien, up the Yangtze | 
River, last September. The honoring | 


Ladies, Misses and Juniors 


Methods of American Builders 


Shown to Save 


Time and Money 


Skilled Timing of Each Section of a Contract Proves 
Means of Avoiding Much Wastage in Interest 


and Delays in 


Utilizing Labor 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—The teachers of build- 
ing in technical schools in the 
north of England recently dis- 
cussed the relative advantages of 
American and British methods of 
building organization, following a 
discussion opened by A. C. Bossom. 
F. R. I. B. A., on American build- 
ing procedure. 

Mr. Bossom stated that in practi- 
cally all cases in the United States 
and Canada, when the estimate was 
submitted. an estimate of time was 
also required, which was of great 
monetary value, particularly on 
commercial work, as it lessened the 
interest to be paid on the money in- 
vested and caused the income that 
the property produced to develop 80 
much quicker. It was usual to re- 
quest the contractor to submit for 
the owner's and the architect’s ap- 
proval a definite progress schedule 
outlining the time when all the 
various tradesmen on the building 
would commence work, when they 
would finish their work. when the 
materials had to be purchased so as 
to enable this schedule to be fol- 
lowed. 

Periodical Round Tables 


Every week or two weeks, once 
actual building was commenced, 
continued Mr. Bossom, the archi- 
tect, the builder and each sub- 
contractor sent a representative to 
a round-table meeting. Everybody 


ica allowed a man to do rather 
more than was customary here. A 
certain amount of pace-making was 
still undertaken, and on many jobs 
the subcontractors as well as the 
general contractors received bo- 
nuses for getting their work fin- 
ished ahead of time. They all set 
out to build up reputations for speed 
which carried weight on commer- 
cial undertakings. 


How Delays Are Avolded 
The Americans had not discove 
ered any wonderful secret of how ta 
build quickly. They had not achieved 


anything wonderful in the way of 
marvelous craftsmanship, but by 
following these methods they were 
able to avoid so many of those de- 
lays which had unfortunately be- 
come common in England. These 
methods enabled the mechanic to 
earn his pay on each job in much 
less time, for he usually got a full 
week's work every week he was on 
the job. It also enabled the con- 
tractor to get his profit in the short- 
est possible time, and the owner to 
get his building so much quicker, 
thus saving literally millions in in- 
terest charges alone. This type of 
arrangement, though known and 
practiced by a few in England, was 
not universal, but if the younger 
men who were growing up in the 
building trades could be shown how 
speed was largely obtained by or- 
ganization, and not by harder work, 
it was natural that they should in 


was requested to state definitely the! due course follow a similar method, 


condition of their work. Were they 
ahead of their schedule? Were they 
behind it? Were they delayed, and 
if so, why? Had someone else de- 
layed them? 

The American contractors were 
often not as good builders as the 
British, but they made it a matter 
of the utmost importance that they 
should be fully informed of all con- 
ditions on their buildings in advance 
of the time, when lack of such 
knowledge was liable to cause trou- 
ble. ‘ 
Trades union regulations in Amer- 
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Expensive 


UNITED 
MARKETS 


nen 


A Florida Concern 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


me 


with injury to no one and real ben- 
efit to the entire country. 


W. J. Odom R. W. Gilliam, Jn 


Odom & Gilliam 
Hardware and Paints | 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


SPECIALS 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Seen oile and Rayon Dresses 


for this month 


WALLACE H. FAILING 
FORT MYERS, FLA. 


Fine Shoe Repairing 


We do only best kind of work 
and use best of materials. 


LEE SHU FIXRY 


18 Patio de Leon, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Pompano—+30 cents per Ib. 


Mackerel—20 cents per Ib. 


Try our Haddock 
Roe, Fresh Crab Meat 
and Shrimp 


CITY FISH MARKET 
2311 Jackson—next to United Markets 
FORT MYERS, FLA. 


Che Elite Shop 


Millinery 
GAGE and KNOX HATS 
PLEATING—HEMSTITCHING 
13-14 Heltman Arcade, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Permanent Waving—Hairdressing 


Mi-Lady's Beauty Parlor 


MANICURING 
G. H. BYRD, Proprietor 


1118 Ist St., Fort Myers, Fla. Phone 691 


Pup A. Roti 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


Fort Mrs, Foam 


The Big Cash Store 


R. A. HENDERSON & SON 
Proprietors 


Everything for Man and Beast 


Groceries, Grain, Feed, 
Provisions and Flour 
FORT MYERS. FLORIDA 


M. FLOSSIE HILL 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


A complete line of Gordon V Line 
1 
of the popular shades always in stock, 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 
Canoes Johnson Outboard Motorg 
OSBORN BRUSHES 
J. R. Parker Company Inc, 


Hardware, Sporting Goods, China, 
Glassware, Household Utensils, Painta 
Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, ete. | 


Pythian Bldg., Fort Myers, Fla. 


— 


Our Luggage 


—. A — 
1 


We Are Proud of 


You'll understand why when you call 


Loveman, Joseph and Loeb 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Department 


Evans-Park Co., Inc. 


Ready-to-Wear 
and Piece Goods © 


222 First Street 5 Phone 364 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


Woolsey Shoe Stores 
1 BOOTERY 
ot Over $7.00. 


THE FASHION 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 
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Old American Churebes 
“While every American grows en- 
thusiastic over any 200 or 300-year- 
old church he stumbles across when 
he is abroad, he never seems to have 
the same veneration for edifices of 
this kind in his own country. Our 
enthusiasm at home is for up-to-date 
churches—not old shrines,” accord- 
ing to the New York Evening Post. 
“But there are so few of the his- 
toric places left that any effort to 
keep what we have should be encour- 
aged. Just now the descendants of 
the founders of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, Eastchester, Mount Vernon, 
N. T., have begun a movement for 
the purpose of preserving the old 
church at that point. St. Paul's par- 
ish was founded in 1665. It is one of 
the oldest two or three in this 
country. 

A frame building served the par- 
ishioners for more than a century, 
and then they undertook to build the 
present stone structure. When it was 
finished, in 1776—a fateful year—the 
parishioners were not allowed to 
occupy it. The British seized it for 
a hospital. After the British went 
home the building was used many 
years as a church and a courthouse, 
and within its walls the most emi- 
nent citizens of the state worshipped 
on Sunday and squabbled on week 
days over questions of law. We have 
too few of these reminders of our 
early history left. Those which have 
escaped our craze for modern build- 
. ings should be preserved. 


New Church for Broadway 


The Manhattan Congregational 
Church in Broadway above Seventy- 
| gixth Street, New York, will be torn 
down shortly to be replaced by a 
23-story building, costing $2,000,000, 
which will be known as Manhattan 
Hall. The ground floor of the new 
structure will serve as the church 
auditorium, and will have stores on 
either side. The upper floors will be 
utilized as living quarters for per- 
sons acceptable to the church and 
will contain 600 rooms and 400 baths. 
They will house also a gymnasium, 
social halls, a banquet hall and of- 
fice quarters. 


Presbyterians in Alaska 
This is the fiftieth annive:sary of 
the beginning of Presbyterian mis- 
sionary work in Alaska, says Dr. S. 
Hall Young, the veteran missionary 
who was among the -first to engage 
in Christian work in that area. Al- 
though the Russian Orthodox Church 
had sent priests there as early as 
1840, few of these were left at the 
time of the acquisition of the ter- 

ritory by the United States. 


Has Prayer Book of 1710 


The New York Society Library, 
109 University Place, is the posses- 
sor of the only known copy in New 
York of the Book of Common Prayer 
issued by New York's first printer, 
William Bradford, in 1710. 

One of the best collections in New 
York of the Book of Common Prayer 
issued before 1800 is in this library, 
which is 172 years old. Eventually 
the library hopes to acquire by gift 
or purchase a copy of every edition 
issued before 1800. 

One of the books in the collection, 
printed in 1803, is the gift of Charles 
de Rham. It formerly belonged to 
his ancestor, Bishop Benjamin 
Moore. Of interest is the proposed 
Book of Common Prayer, 1786, 
which was never adopted. This con- 
tains. the form of prayer for the 
Fourth of July. 


Women Vicars Ordained 


Women therlogians in Germany 
have won the first round of a sturdy 
battle for recognition, the Asso- 
ciated Press reports. They wil: here- 
after be admitted to the rank of 
vicar in the Protestant churches, 
even though they are still barred 
from becoming pastors with the 
privilege of administering the holy 
sacraments. Nor may they perform 
pastoral functions in congregational 
divine services. 

The functions of a “vicaress,” ac- 
cording to a decision of the Gen- 
eral Synod, include preaching at 
children’s services, instruction in 
Holy Writ during Bible lessons, bib- 
lical teaching at continuation 
schools, and pastoral and mission- 
ary work in girls’ homes, the wom- 
en’s wards of prisons, and in the 
homes of congregation members. 


Te Reorganize Greek Church 


decided on by the minister of edu- 
cation, according to an Associated 
Press report from Athens. The Greek 
Church in America is described as 
in a state of disorganization, and 
the ministry announces that it will 
be revived under the Church of 
Greece, which will send clergymen 
“to replace irregularly appointed 
bishops.” 


Celebrates Centenary 

St. John’s Anglican Church, Peter- 
boro, is celebrating its hundredth 
anniversary. The whole month of 
June is being given to special ser- 
vices. The Lord Bishop of Toronto, 
Dr. Sweeney, conducted the services. 
He also dedicated many beautiful 
memorials, among them being an 
Altar Book from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Altar Vessels in mem- 
ory of the parents of several mem- 
bers;: Tablets and a History of the 
Congregation. The Reverend Doctor 
Blagrave is rector. The renovations 
cost about $17,000. N 


Church Union Progressing 

The general assemblies of the 
Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church of Scotland have ap- 
proved the basis of union presented 
by a joint committee. The United 
Free Church vote was 675 to 126; 
that of the Church of Scotland was 
nearly unanimous. The basis. will 
now be sent to the Presbyteries for 
suggestions in view of a final report 
to the 1928 assemblies. 


Church Lads’ Brigade 
The rectory of one of the old city 
of London churches, St. Margaret's 
has been acquired for use as a cen- 
tral church house for the youth of 
the city. It will give accommodation 
for the organization of the London 
diivsion of the Church Lads’ Brigade 
and for the various fellowships, 
clubs and camp movements which 
deal with both boys and girls and 
link up these organizations with the 

work of the Sunday schools. 


Story Telling Contest 


The Indiana state Sunday school 
convention in Martinsville closed 
with a Bible story telling contest 
which was won by Miss Margaret 
Foster, a member of the Christian 
Sunday school of Spencer, H. G. 
Rowe, Indianapolis, presided. 


Evangelical Alliance 


The eightieth anniversary meeting 
in London of the World's Evangeli- 
cal Alliance was attended by dele- 
gates from branches of the Alliance 
in Spain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Eetonia, Czechoslovakia, 
and other countries. 


Indiana Conference 


The eleventh annual Wawasee con- 
ference for Episcopal church work- 
ers and conventions of the Episcopal 
Young People’s Association of the 
province of the mid-West and Episco- 
pal Young People’s League of In- 
diana has just been held at the South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee. The 
young people’s convention this year 
brought young persons from each 
diocese in the mid-West to Lake 
Wawasee. The convention will be 
held immediately after the close of 
the Wawasee conference. 


Great Britain’s Delegate 


Dr. William C. Poole, president of 
the British C. E. Union, will repre- 
sent British Endeavorers at the 
thirty-first American convention at 
Cleveland, O., July 2 to 7. 


FRANCE MAKES GIFT 
TO ALBERTA UNIVERSITY 


EDMONTON, Alberta (Special Cor- 
respondence)—A bursary of 11,000 
francs to encourage graduate study 
in France has been donated by the 
French Government to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Dean W. A. R. 
Kerr of the provincial university. 
Paul Jenvrin, French Consular Agent 
in Edmonton, acted on behalf of his 
government in arranging for this 
bursary for 1927-28. 

The French Government donated 
a similar scholarship of 10,000 francs 
to Alberta University last year, but 
has increased the total this year by 
1000 francs. The stipulations gov- 
erning the award are that the holder 
of the bursary must have studied in 
the French department of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, should possess a 


guage and must agree to spend the 


Measures for reorganization of the 
Greek Church in America have been 


coming academic year in study at a 
French university. 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


Heard quite a commoti 

out front this —— 
and (skedaddléd around the 
nouse to see what it was ~ 


found the Boss dancing a 


Jig and waving a piece of 
paper over his head ~ 


And while he was readin 

it again Sd tom ele- 
“Him-m- The name sounds 
familiar - wonder where 
I've héard it ve fore? 
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HAVE NEW PLAN 


Consider Bank of Italy 
Offer but Said to Mean 
to Hold Control 


CLEVELAND, O., June 25 (Special) 
—Following withdrawal by interests 
headed by Thomas E. Mitten of 
Philadelphia of an offer to undertake 
control of the banking activities of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, it is announced by William 
B. Prenter, president of the Brother- 
hood, that other plans regarding the 
banks were being considered by the 
special committee. 

The Gianini interests of Italy, who 
control the Bank of Italy and a chain 
of Italian banks in this country, are 
understood to have made an offer 
for the Brotherhood banks along 
much the same lines as the Mitten 
proposal. It is not thought this offer 
will reach the convention floor, in 
view of the attitude of the delegates 
on the Mitten plan. 

Officials of the Brotherhood, it is 
understood, are anxious to divorce 
the banks from the labor activities 
of the organization, and it is to that 
end that plans are being made. It is 
considered certain, however, that the 
banks will remain under full control 
of the Brotherhood, as delegates have 
indicated they will oppose any other 
procedure, 


~ 
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Co-operation 


Bristol, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
DAILY job, in itself exceed- 
ingly monotonous and lasting 
for months at a stretch, has 
been redeemed from any sense of 
tedium to the worker by the co-op- 

eration of a little dog. 

A workman in the district where 
much building is going on has the 
task of supplying and working a 
mortar-mixing mill. A small, rough- 
haired terrier always stands near by, 
but not close enough to hinder, with 
an eager look of devotion and inter- 
est directed toward the man and -his 
work. 3 

Upon inquiry it is found that the 
dog does not belong to his big part- 
ner, but that a long time back, when 
quite a puppy, he became somehow 
wedged under a gate and unable to 
free himself, and the man came to 
the rescue. 

Since that time in whatever dis- 
trict his friend has to work, the dog 
discovers his whereabouts and keeps 
him company all day long. 


The Award 


(From the Falmouth Enterprise) 


Falmouth, Mass. 
Special Correspondence 


WENTY young men and women 

received their diplomas at the 

graduation exercises of the 
Lawrence High School. 

A rarely fine note was struck when 
the valedictorian, Miss Marion H. 
Malchman, on being awarded a schol- 
arship of $200 for excellence in 
scholarship and character by the 
Scholarship Association, spontane- 
ously and generously declined the 
gift, insisting that it be given to a 
classmate who cherished the ambi- 


good command of the French lan- | 


tion for higher education that with- 
‘out it might, not be fulfilled. 

| Miss Malchman, with the consent 
of the association, indorsed the check 
‘over to Miss Florence Jewell “from 
‘your friend and classmate with best 
wishes.“ 


LION OF BOHEMIA 
DECKS NEW SHIELD 


Imperial Emblems Excluded 
From Prague Arms 


PRAGUE (Special Correspondence) 
—Plans of the artist Kysela for a 
new coat of arms for Prague have 
now been accepted. These include 
besides the Lion ef Bohemia, 45 flags 
to represent each of the divisions of 
greater Prague. On the lion’s breast 
will be inscribed the arms of Slo- 
vakia. The former Ghetto of Prague 
will be represented in the arms by 


nand III, and since kept in the old 
synagogue. Ferdinand III's two- 
headed eagle was removed at the 
conclusion of the Great War to make | 
place for the Lion of Bohemia, with- | 
out any change being made at the 
line in what might be called the ac- | 
cessories of the heraldy. 

Prague as the favorite city of 
many of the Austrian noble famil- 
ies was full of monuments of the 
Hapsburg house. After the revolu- 
tion of 1918, however, there was a 
natural movement to get rid of Aus- 
trian “reminders,” and to substi- 
tute for them “outward and visible 
signs” of the national life. 

Many an ornate statue with an 
empty niche, in which once stood a 
Hapsburg monarch, testifies to the 
zeal with which this “bohemianiza- 
tion” was carried out. 


ABERTA SEED GROWERS 


EDMONTON, Alta. (Special Corre- | 
spondence)—-At the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association held in British Columbia, 
a report of the progress of the or- 
ganization showed that Alberta had 
the largest number of registered 
seed growers in the Dominion. The 
total membership of the association 
is 633 seed growers of which number 
228 are Alberta farmers. The regis- 
teFed seed growers of the other prov- 
inces are: Prince Edward Island 14, 
Nove 9, New Brunswick 13, 


Quebec 43, Ontario 106, Manitoba 38, 
Saskatchewan 173 and British Co- 
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™ ENEVA has again become the center of world interest. The three- 
power conference there—the representatives of France and Italy are 
present merely as observers—is busy examining and discussing the 
naval limitation proposals which have been presented. The United States 
proposes an exten- 
sion of the 5-5-3 
ratio to all war- 
ships, with definite 
tonnage limits for 
cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines; 
Great Britain 
favors a further 
limitation of battle- 
ships, reduction in 
size and armament 
of battleships and 


SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


FIGURING X NAVAL PROGRAM 


cruisers, a 


naval holiday and place a ban on battleship construction. It is obvious | 
that to adjust the different viewpoints much study will be necessary. 
It Great Britain's food supply is largely dependent upon the maintenance | 
of naval control over the sea lanes, many American industries also need 
raw materials from overseas. What is necessary, above all, in tackling 4a 
problem of such dimensions is that there should be the frankest exchange | 
of views. A proper appreciation for the difficulties which beset each | 
country in attempting to reduce armaments is assured. The common 
objective is desirable enough to surmount any individual contentions. | 

Pursuing the practice of modern diplomacy, Ambassador Gibson frankly ' 
announced that the United States. was willing to reduce as low as any | 
figure acceptable to the other governments. Further encouragement and 
an idea to be fostered was incorporated in a message read from President 
Coolidge stating that “an agreement rendering impossible any form of 
naval competition between the three powers will have a lasting influence 
in cementing the present relations of good understanding between the 
three countries and constitute a definite step in advance toward the com- 
mon objective of a general limitation of armaments.” 

When it is recalled that approximately as much as $90 of every $100 
in taxes in the United States is estimated to go for war purposes, past, 
present or future, in some form, any reduction in this expense is to be 


looked upon with favor. : 
3 


Tee whenever a man finds a better or more economical way of doing 


business he usually shares the secret, to make the world a finer place 

to live in, knowing full well that whatever benefits all, benefits one. 
To that end a thousand delegates from forty-three nations are going to 
Stockholm, where the International Chamber of Commerce meets this 
summer to exchange ideas. At the same time an American labor union 
committee is to study labor, political and economic conditions in many 
European countries. An Australian labor commission is investigating 
American methods. And out of these and many other efforts to find 
better ways, surely new and brighter days will come, 


I 


NTEREST that presages action is being taken in waste elimination by 

the world at large, according to Ray M. Hudson of the United States 
Department of Commerce, who says that inquiries about efficient | 
methods come to him from many countries. In the light of some rather 
startling figures on waste today the statement made a few years ago by | 
Louis D. Brandeis, now a justice of the United States Supreme Court, | 
that the railroads of the country could save $1,000,000 a day, fades | 
into comparative insignificance. Six industries whose output is esti- : 
mated at $60,000,000,000 a year are said to waste at this rate: Metal | 
trades 29 per cent, printing 58 per cent, men’s clothing 64 per cent, 
textile manufacturers 49 per cent, building 53 per cent, boot and shoe: 
manufacture 41 per cent. As this is an ayerage of nearly 50 per cent, | 
it may be estimated that the annual loss approaches ' $30,000,000,000. | 
Causes of this stupendous waste are enumerated and are easily identified. 
While it is everyone's business to begin to set the house in order, a great 
opportunity is pointed out to management. A Hoover committee reports 
that more than 50 per cent of the responsibilities rest there. Labor has 
work to do, for it ig charged with nearly 25 per cent of the loss. | 


~ + + 


HE increasing appreciation of the ever-extending effect of interna- 
of graduates recelving degrees about this time of y 


| 


' 


tional relations, quickened more recently by aviation and the radio, is | 
being stressed by commencement speakers giving advice to thousands | 
ear the world over. 
Of the far-reaching : 
economic threads. 
that touch every in- | 
dividual, Mrs. Edith | 


LAS. 


“Today it is hardly | 


AWARDED DEGREES 


but very real economic bonds with hundreds of other cities, towns and 
ports in every corner of the globe.” One of the emissaries drawing the 


Of Lindbergh, President Sills of Bowdoin. said: 


* > 

1 fact that American exports for eleven months of the current fiscal 

plus of 1926, upsets the prediction that the balance of trade would turn 
abruptly against a creditor nation. Of course, unless debtor countries 
| £0 on indefinitely. On this point it is interesting to note that a New York 
high total of 313,000,000 000. Another interesting move in international 
banking that may be significant is the purchase of $60,000,000 in gold by 
money would be handy and economical as an international gold settle- 
ment fund when, and if, needed. Germany, too, is active in international 


which make all mankind akin.” 
year exceeded imports by $712,000,000, or more than double the sur- 
pay in goods or service they must pay in borrowings which cannot wisely 
banker estimates that American investments abroad have reached the 
| the United States Federal Reserve banks from the Bank of France. This 
| financial affairs, for again she is granting tax exemption on foreign loans 


for productive purposes, an action that promises to strengthen German [2% 


foreign exchange. 


D 


available everywhere to everyone. 
Society of Literature in London may say, as did George Bernard Shaw, | 


> F ? 


at work to prevent such a situation by seeing to it that books are | 


is a workable medium for the exchange of sound ideas. 


New England, but the quantity and quality of milk it gives, not the pro- 
nunciation, is the vital question. | 
+ > > 


VENTUALLY the common need must be served. It took years to build 
the Suez and the Panama Canals, but the common need was para- 
mount. And now the joint New England-St. Lawrence Waterways. 

Committee has reported unanimously and enthusiastically for the devel- | 

opment of the proposed St. Lawrence- 

to-the-sea route. With the same confl- 

dence that has maintained the integrity 

of the unpatrolled border between 

Canada and the United States, this 

committee “places itself definitely on 

record as favoring the early entrance 
of this Government into negotiation 
with the proper officials of the Cana- 
dian Government looking toward the 
prompt consummation of a treaty 
which will make possible the under- 
taking of the enterprise.” Alternating 
waterway development proposals with- 
in the United States are dismissed as 
too expensive, and for other reasons. 

The committee brushed aside the ques- 

tion of boundary limitations and based 


° 
its decision on the greatest service to the largest number at the minimum jg 


of expense. Herein may be found further precedent for the solution ot ; 
> + + 
1 * no use trying to overlook aviation this week. Airplanes and aviators 
Ocean—that wag the count up to press time—are in prospect. Aviators 
plan to go from various points on the Pacific coast of the United States to 
ready to fly to Paris from New York. One fan ace plans—or should 
we say “is”—to fly from Berlin to San Francisco, Still another one says 


many international problems. 
just won’t be kept down. No less than fifty flights across the Pacific 
Honolulu, Hong Kong, Tokyo and other points. In the meantime Byrd is 


he is going to fly around the world in fifteen days. In the meantime | | 1 


each flight hastens more extensive and regular commercial airplane 
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n 
extension of the 5-5-3 ratio to 10,000-ton cruisers; Japan would declare a 


Massachusetts, upon 
receiving an honor- | |5& 
ary degree said, | iy 


ELEGATES to the American Library Association meeting at Toronto | “4, 
say “no libraries are a menace to democracy,” and they are diligently | | 
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GERMAN SINGERS 
HEARD BY 35,000 
Chorus of 2000 Children of 


Cleveland Schools Take 
Part in Program 


~ 


CLEVELAND, O., June 25 (Special) 
—The thirty-sixth annual Saenger- 
fest came to a close after what was 
considered the most successful series 
of concerts in its history. More than 
35,000 persons heard the German 
singers in the five concerts given in 
Public Hall. 

Elsa Alsen and Lawrence Tibbett, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


were the soloists at the final con- 
certs, Miss Alsen singing at the mati- 
nee performance and Mr. Tibbett in 
the evening. 


66 APPY day!” said Mother, 

H coming into the room where 

little Margie was just open- 

ing her eyes to the glad summer 
morning, “happy day, Margie!” 

“Happy day!” said Margie, turning 

a jolly little somersault as sister Sue 

had taught her, and coming down 

> 


A 
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The program of the final concert 
included “Kaiser March,” by Wag- 


ner; 
wacht,“ 
Silcher; 


“Caecilie,” by 


“Die Linden Lufte Sind Er- 
by Tachrich; Lorelei.“ by 
Richard 


Strauss, sung by Lawrence Tibbett; 


“In Einer Sturmnacht,” by Atten- 
hoefer; “Aus der Jugendzeit,” 


by 


Radecke; Woten's Farewell“ from 
“Die Walkure,” by Wagner; sung by 


Lawrence Tibbett; 


“Die Meistersinger,“ by Wagner. 

In the afternoon a children’s 
chorus of 2000 voices from the 
Cleveland junior high schools was 
the feature. 

Cleveland’s public square resound- 
ed to the old familiar German Lie- 
der,” sung by the Saengerfest singers, 
following the first Bundes concert. 
It was an unscheduled event in the 


program, the singers going to the 


square at the suggestion of Judge 
Bradley Hull, Cleveland jurist, but 
many considered it even more im- 
— than the ceremonies at the 
all. 

The massed chorus of 4000 voices 
of the North American Saengerbund 
was heard at the first Bundes con- 
cert, the third of the Saengerfest, 
with Bruno Walter, Karl Rezkseh 
and Hugo Anscheutz conducting. 
Elsa Alsen, soprano, was the soloist. 

Several thousand heard the first 
matinee performance, while nearly 
7000 were present at the Bundes 
concert in the evening. 


POWER COMPANIES MERGED 


CLEVELAND, O. Merger of 
15 electric light and power concerns 
in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
all subsidiaries of the North America 
Company, which controls the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company, 
has been revealed here. Properties 


involved represent $16,000,000 valu- 


ation. 


“Frihling am 
Rhein,” by Breau; and prelude to 


Instead of Eggs There Were Three Little 
Birds. 


laughing on the floor instead of on 
the soft bed, “happy day, Mamma!” 

Mother laughed, too, and so did 
sister Sue, and then came the tub 
and the rub, and the bread and milk 


opened from the busy kitchen. 

“Now, little daughters,” said 
Mother, “here is a basket that has in 
it some fresh eggs and a honeycomb. 
Who wants to take it down to Julia’s 
house?” 

“T do,” said Sue. 

“Me, too,“ said Margie. 

That's right,” said Mother, “you 
can carry it between you. It’s for 
the lady that’s staying at Julia’s 
house.“ 

The sad lady?“ asked Sue. Julia 
says she's a sad lady.“ 

„That must be a mistake,“ 


by. Glad lady, she means, I guess.” 


They walked along till they came 
to the place where the field-spar- 
row’s nest was hidden on the ground 
among the brambles by the roadside. 
Then they put the basket down care- 
fully and held the leaves apart to 
look at the three little eggs. But in- 
stead of eggs there were three little 
birds with wide-open bills waiting 
for their breakfasts, so they closed 
the leaves over the nest again and 


breakfast on the shady porch that 


said 
Mother, as she kissed them good- 


“Yes, glad lady,” said little Margie. 


went on. They didn't stop till they 
came almost to Julia's house. Then 
Margie suddenly dropped her hold on 
the basket and ran a few steps into 
the field, where some tiny bright- 


the grass. 
“Blue eyes!” she cried. 

| “So it is!” said Sue, “blue-eyed 
grass! There's plenty of it down by 
the brook, but I never saw any of 

it up here before.” By this time 
Margie had a little handful, and they 
went on again and up the steps to 
| Julia’s house. 


took the basket. 

“It's to eat,” said little Margie as 
they stepped inside, and the lady 
|smiled. 

“This is for you,” said Margie, 
holding out the flowers. . 

_ “Thank you, dears,” said the lady, 
and the smile deepened. 

They told her about the fleld- 
sparrow's nest, and the bees that 
lived in a white hive under the apple 
tree, and the downy chicks that sat 
upon the mother hen’s back, and 
then they said good-by and started 
for the door. But Margie lingered for 
a moment, looking at the blue-eyed 
grass in the lady’s hand. Then she 
held out her hand for it with such a 
happy smile, saying, “This for 
Mamma.“ 

“Why, Margie!“ said Sue, as the 
lady put it into her hand, “you gave 
it to the lady. You mustn't take it 
back agaig!” 

“For Mamma,” said Margie firmly, 
as she waved a chubby hand and 
called back merrily, Happy day!” 
And the lady laughed aloud. 

Mother loved the blue-eyes, but 
‘when Sue told her that Margie had 
given them first to the “glad lady,” 
Mother and Margie walked back to 
Julia's housetand gave them to the 
lady again “for keeps.” Then they 
picked some buttercups for Mother 
on the way home. And that was lit- 
tle Margie’s first lesson in “giving 
away.” 


EDMONTON’S GIFT TO EDMONTON 


EDMONTON, Alta. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-Herbert Greenfield, Al- 
berta Commissioner in London, has 
presented to the school children of 
Edmonton. Eng., a shield for school 
sports competition from the school 
children of Edmonton, Alta. Mr. 
Greenfield also presented a gift of 
£22 11s 5d collected in the “cent 
fund” by the school children of Al- 
berta’s capital city toward the boot 
fund for needy children in Edmonton, 
Eng. The action of the Canadian 
children in sending the trophy for 
annual sports competition and the 
boot fund donation has established 
a very happy relationship between 
the two cities. 
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too much to say that | iz 
every farmhouse, every hamlet, every city block is connected by invisible | i 


peoples closer together is the aviator, to whom distance means little. | F 
“He has shown us that | 2. 
the peoples of the earth have more things in common than they have in 25 
difference.” Even broader in its casting is the radio, of which President | a 
Cousens of Tufts College said, in awarding an honorary degree to Arthur | (2 
Atwater Kent, “The printing press and the radio, two great agencies /- 
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Savants at the meeting of the Royal 8. 
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that there is no such thing as correct English speech,“ yet they are all | : 
doing their bit to perfect a standard. Citizens of the world do not care |® 
so much whether is“ is right or “are” is right, but what they do want i 
It may be a ip 
“cow” in English or a “coo” in Scotland and Australia or a “kaow” in F 
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MANDEL BROTHERS 


Showing how effectively the best work of various 
periods may be grouped into an interesting whole. 


Fancy flashes back through the years to the 
: time when skillful craftsmanship was an art 
; —as the gathering of age-old furniture in 
a our Antique Shop meets the view. 


The pieces sketched, and many others of 


exquisite taste, will fascinate the cultured 
visitor's eye in a visit to our Antique Shops. 


Ninth Floor 


blue flowers were almost hidden in 
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“Mother sent you this,” said Sue, 
and the lady's face brightened as she 
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Digging for Sandwich Facts and 


Fragments 


By MABEL M. SWAN 


Sand 

to its title. 

One dealer informed me, and I 
know that he was sincere in his 
belief, that a tiny threadlike mark 
across the glass established its origin 
beyond a doubt as genuine 
wich. After searching for and find- 
ing these threadlike marks on sev+ 
eral pieces, my faith in his proof was 
lost when a glassmaker told me that 
it is a very comman occurrence to 
find a threadlike mark on almost 
any kind of old glass. 

Then a lecturer on glass roused 
my hopes with the statement that 
Sandwich glass could be determined 
without fail by the peculiar oily feel 
of the glass. This was shattered by 
an old potter, whose hands are 
skilled in years of working with 
glaze. He said that he was unable 
to detect any In the feel 
of old Sandwich glass from that of 
any other make. 

My hopes were again raised by a 
buyer of china and glass who ex- 
plained his test of Sandwich glass— 
that a r straw color, due to 
some t in its formula, was 
to be found only in Sandwich glass. 
But no straw color has ever pre- 
sented itself sufficiently clearly to 
my inexperienced eyes to guide me 
in any decision. 

I Get First-Hand Knowledge 

A little later it was my good for- 
tune to visit the old Sandwich glass 
factory yard and with a most prosaic 
clam rake dig up many genuine 
pieces, broken fragments to be sure, 
but Sandwich nevertheless. They 
were imperfect or broken bits that 
had been thrown onto the dump long 
ago and with the passing years had 
become buried, some to a depth of 
three or four feet. These pieces, of 


there, evidently made to serve many 


purposes. 
That the company made glass in a 
wide range of forms and colors was 
proved conclusively to us by the 
muy, many different fragments 


|which we found, pieces of dolphin 


candlesticks, which are now one of 
the choice bits, in a deep amethyst, 
in a clear crystal green,\and in 
amber. N 

A headless bear, when held up to 
the light, proved to be the loveliest 
amethyst color imaginable. Opales- 
cent mirror knobs, curtain tie-backs, 
colored bases of lamps, fragments 
of lampshades, deck lights of which 
the company made thousands, ink 
bottles, perfume bottles, bottles of 
many shapes and sizes, were some 
of the pieces we looked over. 

Blue seemed to be the predominat- 
ing color as we looked across the 
yard, due in part to the many pieces 
of slag, of a real turquoise color. 
In the yards of several of the houses 
near the factory, pieces of this slag 


bits of blue sky dropped down. 

They reminded one of the old 
legend of the origin of the world: 
That once upon a time the earth was 
a huge ball of glass and in the 
process of painting the sky it was 
dried too quickly by the sun, so 


were scattered around, looking like 


pieces of the blue chipped off and 


orget-me-nots in the grass, but left 
behind them in the sky a million 
holes, tiny windows through which 


gold could be gained. And we call 
the holes stars. 
The Thrill Is in Hunt 

If it were possible to obtain quan- 
tities of the loveliest specimens of 
glass, with a guarantee of origin, to 
most of us the collecting would lose 
much of its pleasure. The lady whose 
father had an interest in the Sand- 
wich works and, it is said, fitted her 
out on her wedding day with a speci- 
men of: every piece made in the fac- 
tory, had so much of it that she 
attached little importance to it. One 
by one, the pieces were given away 
or exchanged for new cut glass. 

You may know of the wonderful 
bowl that was made by the factory as 
a gift for Daniel Webster, requiring 
six months to produce since a special 
mold had to be prepared. No trace 
of this bowl has ever been found, 
nor has the traditional book of pat- 
terns come to light, which the com- 
pany is said to have had, containing 
a pattern of every piece of glass 
which went out from the factory. 

Sandwich or not Sandwich? Half 
of the fun of a collection lies in 
proof of its origin. The other half 
lies in the uncertain search for 
treasure. Perhaps after all, you may 
be the one to find in some old trunk 
the book of Sandwich patterns, or, 
buried down deep, may lie somewhere 
in the Sandwich yard a piece of an 


imperfect Daniel Webster bowl! 


Washington Clock at Kenmore 
Mansion 


Washington, D. C. 

Speclal Correspondence 
ITH the necessary funds in 
hand for the purchase of the 
old Mary Washington clock, 
the Daughters of 1812 have com- 
pleted their plans for its installation 
in the Kenmore Mansion of George 


course, have no commercial value! 


but they are very interesting for 


comparison of colors and patterns 


with pieces whose origin may be in 
doubt. 

The old factory was deserted and, 
except for some very strange guar- 
dians, two tame crows named Patty 
and Barl, there was no sign of life 
around the place. Barl was a born 
collector, for every bit of unusually 
bright color which I picked up he 
would seize at his first opportunity 
and fly a short distance away to hide 


it in the grass. 
He chose none but the nicest 


pieces, and it was only by combining 


strategy with perseverance that I 
succeeded in getting back some par- 
ticularly lovely fragments of red 
which he persisted in taking. Per- 
haps he had the interests of the old 
company at heart, for he was~cer- 
tainly doing his best to keep there 
what I was attempting to take away. 
Some Traditions Dispelled 

The factory looked so long de- 
serted that it was difficult to imagine 


it as it must have appeared years 


ago, with smoke curling up from its 
chimneys and workmen bustling 
around loading barrels of the fin- 
ished product onto the sloop Polly, 
tied alongside the wharf. 

I looked in vain among the frag- 
ments for a trace of the “typical 
straw color“ which I had. been told 
to look for as proof positive of Sand- 
wich glass, but I found it only in the 
landscape, in the marsh grass and 
sand dunes, the gray sky, and far off 
in just a glimpse- of a gray ocean. 
It was a typical Cape scene, with a 
heavy mist just beginning to fall. 


a Memorial. 


Washington’s sister, Betty Wash- 
ington. Fielding, at Fredericksburg, 
Va. This event was celebrated on 
April 28 by a pilgrimage of “Daugh- 
ters” from all over the United States, 
following their annual conference in 


make and was the companion of 
George Washington's childhood as it 
regulated the daily affairs of the 
household. ö 
When It Left Its First Home 
When General Washington. went 
into the Revolutionary War in 1775 
he removed his mother, Mary Ball 


Kenmore Mansion, the Home of Washington’s Married Sister, Betty. It Was Built 
in 1752, and Is Now Owned and Maintained by the Kenmore Association as 


Washington, from their former home 
across the river to a small cottage 
adjoining the Kenmore estate of her 
daughter Betty, Washington’s only 
sister, to whom he was also much 
attached. 

| The Kenmore Mansion had been 
| built for Betty in 1752 by her hus- 
band, Colonel Fielding Lewis, who 
afterward at the command of the 


fell. ‘These shiny bits became blue 


glimpses of the heaven's streets of 


The two Europcan pieces which are shown here are particularly fine examples of their type. The Spanish chair is one of the earliest forms of 


seats which have come down to us from past generations. It was made about 1500, and came froin Spain. 


The walnut table dates possibly 100 years later and is unusual in the excellent condition of its caryatid splayed legs. It is of Italian origin. 


Photograph by courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


Leroy Habenicht of Kershaw, S. C., 
president of the Daughters of 1812 of 
South Carolina, chairman of a com- 
mittee to carry out the purpose. 
Through her efforts the funds have 
been raised. G. R. B. 


Pacific Coast Notes 


Hollywood, Calif. 

Special Correspondence 
HE quest for the unusual or 
the rare offers a pleasing 
pastime and once the fascina- 
tion of collecting seizes one, the 
hobby is started. And what more 
pleasing .and instructive a hobby 
can one have than the study of old 
china, decorated by artists some of 
whom were masters in painting; 
silver, fashioned and hammered by 
hand by master craftsmen; furni- 
ture, shaped for mot only practical 
purposes but often made into beauti- 
ful forms that are works of art in 

design and workmanship. 

The study of antiques takes us 
into the history of bygone days and 
people. Many an interesting ro- 
mance is represented by a set of 
china or an old sampler. It brings 
a realization that a thing made by 
hand with care and perfection of 
detail and design, has an individual- 
ity that a machine-made product 
turned out by the hundred could not 
have. 

A home that has been furnished 
with articles carefully chosen by 
the occupants has an individuality— 
a personality, if you please—that is 
beyond comparison with one ar- 
ranged and equipped by 9g profes- 
sional’ decorator. 

They Can Be Found About Here 

But someone says, “We love the 
fine old things but have neither the 


leisure to spend months driving 


through the countryside picking 
them up nor a fat purse with which 


on the Pacific coast come here from 
various parts of the world and from 
every state in the Union, often bring- 
ing their most valued household 
goods with them, it is easy to see 
why it is possible to find many inter- 
esting antiques here. Then, families 
break up and move on; the young 
folks want modern styles; or they 
become enamored with the Spanish 
architecture and furnishings—and 
think that the old colonial will not 
go with the Spanish. As a matter of 
fact, early Americana and Spanish 
do blend.. 


Knowledge Increases Our Pleasure | 


In buying on the Pacific coast, the 
writer has found an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the real worth of an 
antique. By that we mean more than 
just the monetary value. The crafts- 
manship and the maker are recog- 
nized and taken into account. This 
may be due to the fact that so many 
people are here from other coun- 
tries. The Englishman, say, has had 
a longer association with things that 
are old, heirlooms of his own family 
that have been handed down from 
generation to generation. The aver- 
age American has not yet learned to 
enjoy and admire the things because 
of their family associations. There 
is, we are pleased to see, a growing 
appreciation and a better knowledge 
of antiques on the part of our young 
people, as expressed in their in- 
quiries when furnishing their new 
homes. 

Because we have such a wide di- 
versity of climate and topography on 
the Pacific coast, we have not con- 
fined ourselves to one type of archi- 
tecture. Some like the formal house 
of Spanish or Italian, others prefer 
the early colonial or English manor. 
The last blends most pleasingly with 
our countryside of wide spaces and 
rolling foothills and is growing in 
popularity very rapidly. In them one 
will find many prized pieces of 150 
years ago, heirlooms which are too 
wisely appraised to be given up 


Finds in Southern 
California 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Special Correspondence 
HE lover of antiques is sur- 


prised at the many lovely and 
rare things constantly coming 


to light in California, so far from | 
their place of origin. When one re-, 
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, it. 


the monogram M. A. M., being very 


like her own initials M. M. M. By 


this time I was quite convinced that brothers 
| Simon, 


it was the set I needed. 


A Great-Grandfather’s 
Clock 


Topeka, Kan. 
Special Correspondence 


TALL clock with an interest- 

ing history stands in a place of 

honor in the hallway of Mrs. 
Phil Eastman’s home in Topeka, 
Kan. It could properly be called a 
great-grandfather’s clock, for it be- 
longed originally to Mr. Eastman's 
grandfather's father, Bernard Doug- 
lass of Portland; Me. 

During the war of 1812, when the 
town was about to be burned, the 
clock was packed and sent- out of 
town for safe keeping. There is a 
tradition that it was buried under 
ground for some time until all dan- 
ger was past. 

In 1833 Bernard took the clock 
with him to North Conway, N. H. 
There it stood in a corner of Mrs. 
Douglass room. It was one of the 
joys of her grandchildren to assist 
in the weekly ceremony of winding 
it. While it was stored in the coun- 
try a vagrant rat had gnawed the 
cord of catgut which held one of 
the weights, so that it was not quite 
long enough to run the full eight 
days. Consequently the great-grand- 


‘mother always wound that side a 


second time a few hours after the 
first winding. This lady was a de- 
lightful story-teller, and it is prob- 
ably due to her that her descendants 
now know as much as they do of 
the heirlooms handed down to them. 

The case is of beautizal mahogany 
with an inlaid design on the door. 
In addition to the minute and hour 
hands, it has one which indicates the 
days of the month. There was or- 
iginally another that told the sec- 
onds. Even the weights are exactly 
the same as when the clock was 
made. On the face is the name of 
Simon Willard, one of the earliest 
American clock makers and the most 
famous. There were four Willard 
working at this trade, 
Benjamin, Ephriam and 


This silver had always been in the Aaron, born in Grafton, Mass., be- 


possession of members of the Morgan 
family of Philadelphia, one of whom 
brought it to California. One can 
scarcely wonder at the new owner's 
pleasure when beholding its classic 
form, exquisite engraving, old strap 
handles and urn-shaped finials. The 


impressed name, “Williamson,” ap- 
pears on the bottom of each piece. 
Not German After All 


The MeMullin silver was found by 
the owner in Los Angeles in the 
hands of one considered a connois- 
seur, who did not wish to keep it 
because it had an eagle stamped on 
This, he considered, showed it 


‘American silver. The 


was German, and he was looking for 
lady who 


bought it concluded that “McMullin” | 
| would bear careful investigation as 


John MeMullin of Philadelphia 
(1765-1843) Was the Maker of 
the Fire-Piece Set of Which 
This Is a Part. 


calls that many of those who have 


settled in this west land came from 


New England and the South, bring- 
ing their choicest household posses- | 
sions with them, it is not so difficult | 


to. understand. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. John 
E. Marble of South Pasadena, Calif., 
we have secured photographs from 
two five-piece. sets of Philadelphia 
silver now in her possession, They 
are part of her interesting and grow- | 
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Sugar Lowl From a Set Made by 
Samuel Williamson, Eighteenth 
Century Philadelphia  Silver- 
smith. 


MeMullin. 1765-1843, a silversmith in 
Philadelphia. While possibly this is 


a German. She found him to be John 


_tween 1743 and 1757. Simon later 
| established an independent shop in 
| Roxbury before 1780 where he re- 


mained thereafter. 

The old clock in the Eastman hall- 
way looks down upon several com- 
panions of its early days in Maine. 
Standing nearby are two rare old 
Windsor chairs and a quaint desk of 
the same period. All of these pieces 
of furniture were displayed at one 
time in the museum of the Kansas 
State Historical Society. 
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| HOOKED RUGS 
at WHOLESALE 

Mostly antiques. Special 

made on large lots. 

welcome. 

_ YACOBIAN BROS. 

280 Dartmouth Street, Boston 
Tel. Kenmore 4439 


prices 
Visitors 


The Serendipity 
Antique Shop 


Importers of Fine Antique Furnt- 
ture and Objects of Art—Interior 


ing collection of early silver. 
Decorators and Makers of fine 


Reproductions — Old Furniture 
refinished and upholstered, 


Phone Terrace 3509 


22-26-30 S. Los Robles Atenue 
PASADENA 


| Virginia Assembly, made the first | 
guns for the Revolutionary War. It 
is said that George Washington | 
showed great interest in the Ken- 
more house, that he had helped to 
plan it, and also to lay out its | 
grounds. If this was at the time 


I dug up a broken part of a blown 
ink bottle, shaped like an octagonal : 
-pyramid. The duplicate of this 1 
bought in Maine some time ago from 
an old Quaker family in whose attic | 
it had long been. I thought at the 


A Set By Samuel Williamson not so beautiful as the Williamson 
tet, still it is very interesting for a 


The set to witich the sugar bowl re he 4 a 
„as made by | Collection. e impressed eagle and 

at the sows belongs megs e a name “J. McMullin” appear as 
Samuel Williamson. e appe maker's marks on the various 
Holis French's list of Early Ameri- pieces. 


time that it probably had been made | 
in that State, for there were many 
small glass houses once scattered 
through New England. I have since 
found out that many years ago the 
annual Quaker conventions were. 
held in Sandwich, so this ink bottle 
probably was carried home from 
here as a souvenir. In fact, pieces | 
of Sandwich glass have been found 
in Quaker families as far away as 
Philadelphia. 


Welcome Fragments Confirm Hopes 
Many cup plates were made of the 
so-called Heart series, in some of 


which the motive is single, in some 
double; some are pierced with ar- 
rows and still others have a border 
of them, alternating with sheaves 
of wheat. Owing to its rough sur- 
face I have always considered mine 
as a very inferior specimen. Its sur- 
face is so uneven as to give the ap- 
pearance of ridges, and when 
bought in Maine I never thought of 
it as being Sandwich. 

After I had dug up a piece of one 
of exactly the same pattern and 
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when it was built in 1752, he was 


then barely twenty. 


over the flreplace mantels, one of 
which depicted the fable of the fox. 
the crow and the piece of cheese. 


Her Belongings Were Scattered 
In the near-by cottage of Washing- 
ton’s mother was the old family 


‘clock, which he had brought for her 
from the home of his boyhood. Such 


good time did it keep that tradition 
says the neighbors set their own 


clocks each week as they saw Mrs. 
| Washington going to church on Sun- 
day, for she was punctuality itself. 
She lived in this cottage until 1789, 


but since the clock is not mentioned 


in ber will, she had probably given 


| it away before that date. Her belong- 


| ings became scatiered, but the clock 


remained in the family of one of 
Mary Washington’s descendants, who 
lived in Caroline County. 


It is related that Washington sent 
two Hessian artisan soldiers, prison- | 
ers of war after the battle of Tren- 
ton, to execute the stucco designs 


start. You will be surprised how 


try. The writer knows whereof she 
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In This Cottage at Fredericksburg, Va., 


the Mother of Washington Lived From 


1775 to 1789 


to buy.” Do not let either the 
thought of lack of time nor a full 
purse deter you from making the 


easily you can pick up what you 
want, very often in your own neigh- 
borhood and in sections far removed 
from the eastern part of the coun- 


speaks, for she has lived a number 


merely because “they do not go with 
a Spanish house“ —a remark the 
writer heard not long ago when the 
question came up of hanging an old 
Innes picture. 

It is the true home atmosphere we 
seek, and that is largely secured 
through simplicity of surroundings 
and a true regard and intelligence 


mentions him 


can Silversmiths,” as working in 
Philadelphia in 1796, and Mr. Brix 
in the Philadelphia 
directory for 1813. 

The writer found these pieces 
about three years ago when called to 
examine some “old things” which 
she was asked to dispose of for the 
owner. They were brought out from 


When in Boston Pay a Friendly Visit 


DOWN THE LANE 
(An Ancient Landmark) 


Cock O' The Walk 
Antique Shop 


| § Boylston Place, Boston (Opp. the Common) 


| TO 
|THE 


the dark corners of a built-in side- 


board, and when its gray coverings | 
were removed one saw immediately | 


its beauty. As a client was looking 


for old silver, imagine the pleasure 
it*gave when first a piece was taken 
out of its flannel covering that on 
examination showed an engraved 
monogram J. E. M., which happened 
to be the initials of my client’s hus- 
band. Then the other pieces revealed 


J. L. Strassel Co., Inc. 


Interior Furnishers 
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Old Pewter | 
Antique Silver 
Wedding Silver 


Jewelry designed, reset, repaired. 
Pewter, Silver Repaired. 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 


Braprorpd Perin, Proprietor 


PARTRIDGE 


No. 6 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK 


26 King St., St. James’s 
LONDON, 8. W. 
England 
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first cup plates made by the Sand- 
wich Company. All of them show 
the same result, through inexperi- 
ence, a very rough surface due to 
not enough glass being dropped into 
the mould, so that the plunger did 
not force the glass into contact with 
the mould at all points. 
A friend who was with me dug up 
a little glass lady minus the head, 


DIRECT 
IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES 79 Chestnut Street, Boston 
Makers of Authentic Reproductions 

LOUISVILLE 

FLORENCE 


From this relative the clock was 
bought by W. Moon, owner of the 
Mary Washington cottage, which he 
later sold to the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
The clock was bought in 1881 by the 
owner of Kenmore, W. Key Howard, 
who had acquired the historic man- 
sion in a very dilapidated condition. 

' Kenmore later passed on to the 
son, W. Key Howard Jr., who re- 
paired the old place and restored 


of years on the Pacific coast, which 
is about as distant from the sup- 
posed center of the “antiques field” 
as one can be. 

Beginning in college days with a 
few odd bits of china, the collection 
branched into glass, silver, brass 
and furniture, much of it found 
within a radius of 25 miles of a large 
city in southern California. 


When it is remembered that people 
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Dealer in Antiques 


Silver and Jewelry a Specialty 


22 K „ Wascen Sr., Concorn, N. H. 
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Village green Antique Shop 


59 SourH Mam Street, Irswich, Mass. 


and we hazarded many guesses as to 
what article she had been attached. 
At an exhibition held by the Ded- 
han. Historical Society last January 
a centerpiece was shown. At once 1 
recognized the glass figure on it as 
the exact replica of our headless; 
lady of Sandwich. Miss Frances | 
Baker, the owner of the piece, said | 
that it had come down in her fam- 
fly to her as a Sandwich piece, but 
she had never been sure of its origin | 
until the broken figure proved its 
claim. | The Clock Which Stood in the Boyhood 


the ornamental stucco with more 
than 2000 pieces, doing the work 
with his own hands. He is now 
selling the clock to the Kenmore As- 
sociation, which had already ac- 
quired the mansion. Though he could 
have had a higher price, he believed 
that it should remain in a Wash- 
ington home, and agreed to wait a 
reasonable time for the stipulated 
amount to be paid. , 
Now It Will Stay at Kenmore 


The clock still keeps good time. 
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Here Are True Colors, Beyond Doubt 

As the Sandwich Glass Company 
owed its distinction to the fact that 
it was the first glass house in Amer- 
ea to adopt the method of working 
us glass by pressure rather than by 
blowing, we forget that the first few 
years of the existence of the com- 
pany, blown glass was the only kind 
made. Bottles of many shapes and 
sizes, pressed and blown, we found 


Home of George Washington 


Washington, D. C. The President and 
Mrs. Coolidge are members of the 
Kenmore Association, and in attend- 
‘ance at the presentation of the clock. 

The history of this timepiece is 
traced back for some 200 years. It 
stood for a long time in the Wash- 


ington home across the river from 
Fredericksburg. It is of English 


It has wooden works with a brass 
face and hinges, gilded hands, and 
stands about eight feet high. Having 
changed hands but few times, and 


always remaining in the neighbor- 
hood, it has a clear claim to un- 
doubted authenticity. . 

At a national board meeting the 


Daughters of 1812 decided to pur- 
chase the clock, and appointed Mrs. 


(Mrs. A. M. Browett) 
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~ Russian Ballet, 


20 Years Af ter 


By EMILE VUILLERMOZ 


Paris, June 2 
K annual passage of the Rus- 

sian Ballet, a constellation of 

shooting stars which periodical- 
ly crosses our skies, has taken 
place this year with peculiar 
solemnity. It is, in fact, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the foundation 
of. this interesting artistic enter- 
prise. For 20 years has Serge de 


Diaghileff, a sort of giant dilettante. 
wandered from capital to capital 
presenting incredibly diverse enter- 
tainments which always have the 
merit of leaving behind them in- 
dications and lessons which are 
never lost. 

When one throws a retrospective 
glance over the work of such a man 
of enterprise, one is amazed by the 
importance and the quality of the 
performances he has offered us. The 
ballet, although always his chief 
consideration, has not been the only 
field of action for his propaganda. 
His first initiative was an exhibition 
in 1906 of Russian pictures, icons 
and sculptures at the Grand Palais. 
He had collected there a thousand 
masterpieces, the greater number of 
which were lent by the Imperial 
Palaces. The following year he or- 
ganized the famous historical Rus- 
sian concerts at the Opéra under the 
direction of Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Glazounoff. It was at these concerts 
that one ‘heard for the first time in 
Paris singers like Chaliapin and 
Smirnoff. 

The Russian Conquest 

These two successive events were 
bound to have considerable influence 
upon the history of the art of our 
time. Our painters, scenic artists 
and even our dictators of fashion 
suddenly developed the taste for. the 
dazzling Russian colors, whilst our 
composers received with rapture the 
‘revelation of a brilliant, richly 
colored orchestration all glimmer- 
ing with precious stones and metals. 
Russian orientalism began its con- 
quest, which was to end in the pro- 
found change of our taste and a 
real current of sympathy, noticeable 
not only in our high arts, but in the 
manufacture of stuffs, wall-papers, 
furniture, trinkets and drawing- 
room decoration generally. 

Then there came the amazing per- 
formance of “Boris Godounoff” at 
the Opéra. It was the first Russian 
lyric work produced in Paris. Amid 
the blazing scenery and costumes 
of Golovin and surrounded by en- 
thusiastic and vigorous choruses 
from the great Moscow Theater, the 
incomparable Chaliapin made an 


indelible impression. The cause was | 


won. Serge de Diaghileff could now 
give himself up to the boldest 
choreographic experiments. He has 
since given us the prodigious series 
which included the dances from 
“Prince Igor,“ Les Sylphides,” 
“Cléopatra,” “Schéhérazade,” 
Fire-Bird,“ Thamar,“ Petrouchka,“ 
“Sadko,” Daphnis et Chloe,” 
“L’Apres Midi d'un Faune,“ “The 
Tragedy of Salome,” “The Rite of 
Spring,” “The Nightingale,” “The 
Legend of Joseph,” “The Golden 
Cockerel,“ The Good-Humored 
Ladies,” La Boutique Fantastique,” 
“The Three-Cornered Hat,” The 
Song of the Nightingale,” “Pul- 
chinella,” “Chout,” Mavra,“ “Le 
Renard,” “Les Nooes,” “Les Tenta- 
tions de la Bergére,” “Le Train 
Blue,” “Zephyr and Flora,“ “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and this year “La 
Chatte.“ “Le Pas d' Acier,“ ÆEdipus 
Rex” and “The Triumph of Nep- 


tune.” 
Scenic Artists 

Between times Serge de Diaghileff 
gave us La Kovantchina“ of Mous- 
sorgsky and “La Pskovitaine“ of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. And what a 
wonderful list of scenic artists: 
Bakst, Benois, Roerich, 
Fedoroveky, Soudeikin, Gontcharova, 
Sert, Picasso, Larionovo, Derain, 


Matisse, Survage, Braque, Marie Lau- 
rencin, Juan Gris, Laurens, Utrillo, 
Ernst, Miro and Pruna. 

To these rolis of honor one must 
add those that contain the names of 
composers who have supplied the 
instrumental decoration, from Boro- 
din, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Glazounoff, Balakireff, Tchaikovsky, 
Prokofieff, Liadoff, Tchérepnin and 
Stravinsky to Pergolesi, Scarlatti, 
Montéclair, Cimarosa, Weber, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Rossini, Chabrier, 
Richard Strauss, Debussy, Ravel, de 
Falla, Florent Schmitt. All these 
artists have been interpreted by the 
greatest of choreographic stars, such 
as Nijinsky, Fokin, Karsavina, Le 
Pavlowa, Mordkin, Bolm, Leonide 
Massine, Lopokova, Nijinska, Georges 
Balanchin, Serge Lifar, Danilova and 
Olga Spessiva. Not one of our thea- 
ters has ever achieved a similar ef- 
fort. 

Diversions 

It is not astonishing, in these cir- 
cumstances, that the esthetic of the 
Russian Ballet should have exercised 
such a deep and strong influence 
on the history of the art of our 
‘imes. For a few years Serge de 
Diaghileff rather disconcerted his 
most ardent admirers. This artist 
has indeed the courage to renounce 
a formula of presentation after he 
has obtained a satisfying result from 
it. He is never the prisoner of a 
success, and he turns the page with 
a speed that shocks people who are 
accustomed to read less quickly. 

Also, after having for a long time 
sought an expression of art in the 
harmonization of color, rhythm and 
movement, he did not hesitate to 
make the contrary experiment and 
explolt all that may be original and 
mysterious in oppositions, contrasts 
and contradictions. Interested in 
everything and anxious not to neg- 
lect any attempt at freedom and re- 
newal, he was led to mount ballets 
on the music of Erik Satie, Milhaud, 
Poulenc and Auric. But as these 
works did not supply him with a 
solid enough musical basis, he 
sought, in décor of unheard-of au- 
dacity—going as far as the most ag- 
gressive cubism—a spice strong 
enough to give a relish to these pro- 
ductions. That was the origin of the 
misunderstandings which alienated 
* for some * from his 


admirers. One suspected bad jokes 
and ironic defiance. It was, more- 
over, the time when an attempt was 
made to set the fashion for a bur- 
lesque and angular choreography the 
mannerisms of which quickly be- 
came monotonous. And the con- 
tinual need for foolery and levity 
that these rough sketches re- 
vealed finished by greatly alienating 
opinion. 
The New Tendency 

But fashions fade quickly. Today 

e “School of Arcueil,” which has 
dethroned and scattered the group 
of “Six,” is returning to a much 
more harmonious and pleasing musi- 
cal conception. The “very young” 
are today seeking a softer and more 
elastic orchestration and a clearer, 
franker style. And one sees a Darius 
Milhaud wisely giving up his wild 
dissonances and polytonality to write 
a work as sober, pleasant and tra- 
ditional as his Carnaval 4d’Aix,” 
which the conductor Koussevitzky 
has just presented to us at his first 
concert, 

Thus ends this little period of 
bluff, the artificiality of which I 
have continually denounced. The 
events of today confirm in every 
point all my prophecies and it is to- 
ward an infinitely more sympathetic 
and logical ideal that the new gen- 
eration is directing its steps. Unable 
to push subtlety and the division of 
color further than a Debussy or a 
Ravel, the newcomers seek means 
of new expression in clearness of 
outline, loyalty and freedom of 
rhythms and wholesome, sportive 
joviality. 

The “Right” Timbres 

But it is not in the proposed un- 
usual effects of harmony and the 
orchestra that they wish to clothe 
their new style. Instead of choosing 


only the bizarre and unaccustomed 
sonorities of instruments, our most 
recent musicians are returning to 
what the books on orchestration call 
the “right” timbres and the right“ 
pitches. This was particularly no- 


„The g 


Golovin, | 


ticeable this year when the Russian 
Ballet brought us two charming nov- 
lelties of Henri Sauguet and Lord 
Berners. This Frenchman and this 
Englishman, who belong to the 
extreme advance-guard of their 
national art, ‘have both returned in 
their very limpid, jolly scores to this 
“Nineteenth Century orchestration” 
of which so much ill was spoken and 
which still contains such rich possi- 


i 

bilities—those of Delibes, Bizet, Gou- 
nod and Lalo. ; 
The Lord Berners ballet, called 
“The Triumph of Neptune,” is con- 
ceived in the manner of the English 
pantomime that was in fashion at 
the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. It was framed very happily in 
enlargements of popular London 
colored prints which at the time 
were used for the scenery of chil- 
dren’s theaters. The nalveté of their 
color and design delighted the most 
blasé painters and scenic artists. 


Sauguet’s “La Chatte” 


problem is approached. Always 
eager for novelty, Serge de Diaghileff, 
who was the patron of the colorists, 
now attempts, in the modern Russian 
way, to make scenery in which noth- 
ing is demanded of color and every- 
thing of relief. It is the technique 
of “constructivist” scenery, where 
the stage is dressed solely with a 
few surfaces and volumes which 
have no literary value but which 
give an appropriate surrounding. 
Thus in “La Chatte,” which is a very 
free rendering of the famous fable 
of Asop, “The Cat Changed Into a 
Woman,” the mise en scéne consists 
of a panel of black oilcloth on which 
play strange constructions in con- 
cave and convex glass. It is inex- 
plicable and extremely attractive. 
These transparent volumes which 
imprison fragility and light, this 
shining reflection of moleskin and 
crystal, 
| which an immaterial dancer who is 
herself a little figure in glass is given 
her full plastic and expressive value. 

These are exceptionally interest- 
ing experiments which, outside all 
our theatrical routine, make us 


pected hiding places. 


here once again a new style. 


Monteverdi, Handel and even 
Italian lyrics. 
for unknown reasons, translated into 
Latin and consists moreover of a 
very few sentences repeated an in- 
finite number of times by the cho- 
ruses. This intentionally austere 
work, which thus renounces all out- 
ward charm, is interesting in spite 
of all by the vital musical force 
which is seen in all Stravinsky's 
compositions. It contains accents of 
irresistible force and nobility. Also, 
in spite of the deception he had 
played upon them, the public gave 


him the best of receptions 


Some Emotions and a Moral 


London, June 7 
T. representation by art of an 


emotion, says an Eastern ob- 

server of Western art, is always 
à personal representation. An im- 
personal art has a higher degree of 
excellence than a personal art for 
the same reason that made Aristotle 
say that poetry is a more universal 
and truer thing than history. Your 
art in fact is a series of petty per- 
sonal histories.” 


What is perhaps the first recorded 
| protest against the representation of 
merely personal emotion in art may 
be found in the ancient pages of 
| Chinese musical history. One day 
when a certain professional young 
lady was performing on the Sé, an 
instrument that had 50 strings, she 
attracted the attention of the Em- 
peror Huang Ti. Her performance 
moved him so deeply and so sorrow- 
fully that he forthwith ordered the 
number of strings to be reduced by 
half. Nowadays professional young 
ladies often perform on the grand 
piano. an instrument that has 88 
strings. but however deeply moved, 
the critic unlike the Emperor, has no 
means of halving his sorrow. 
Feeling vs. Thought 


‘It is difficult to conjecture the 
edicts which Huang Ti might have 
proclaimed had he heard a perform- 
ance of Italian opera. Perhaps no 
one has ever believed that what is 
called “temperament” can build a 
beautiful opera house, but a lot of 
people still imagine that only intense 
personal emotion can construct a 
fine opera or interpret it. And this 
large section of the public hears in 
bewilderment of the rebellion of cer- 
tain contemporary composers against 
art which stirs feeling rather than 
thought. “What can music express 
apart from emotion,” they ask incred- 
ulously. One of the many answers to 
this question was supplied recently, 
in the most charming way imagina- 
ble, by Mme. Wanda Landowska 
when she played to us on her harp- 
sichord—an instrument beloved by 
the great Bach—the cool serene 
music of William Byrd, John Bull, 
Scarlatti, Couperin and other fra- 
grant masters. 

Conventional opera is the abiding 
place of primitive, crude, tumultuous 
emotions and that form of artistic 
vulgarity which, as the author quoted 
above says, speaks always in the 
first person. Some of those who, like 
the present writer, were fortunate 
enough to be present last year at the 
performance of Manuel de Falla’s 
„El Retablo de Maese Pedro” in 
Zurich, left the Swiss Marionette 
Theatre feeling an esthetic content- 
ment such as scarcely follows the 
emotional personal assaults commit- 
ted by the big opera composers and 
their singing desperadoes. 


Sentence Passed 


Gordon Craig, himself once an 
actor and now one of the first living 


summons such men as Plato, Dante, 
Flaubert, Charles Lamb and William 
Hazlitt as witnesses against the 
whole business of the modern stage. 
“Collectively,” he writes, “they pass 
the following sentence: That it is 
bad art to make so personal, so emo- 
tional, an appeal that the beholder 
forgets the thing itself while 
swamped by the personality, the 
emotion of its maker.” 

The opera singer would have had 
even less chante than the actor, or 
„imitator,“ of admission into Plato's 
ideal state. And Dante dreamed 


that he was bidden to “so write these 
things that they shall seem rather to 


authorities on the art of the theater, 


By W. H. HADDON SQUIRE 


be spoken by a third person, and not 
by thee to her (Beatrice), which is 
scarce fitting.“ Again Dante tells us: 
“There came upon me a great desire 
to say somewhat in rhyme: but when 
I began thinking how I should say it, 
methought that to speak of her (Bea- 
trice) were unseemly, unless I spoke 
to other ladies in the second person.” 
One of the many living virtues 
and qualities of the wooden “fantoc- 
eini.“ or marionettes, is that they 
never speak or sing to us in the first 
person. The Teatro Delle Piccole 
Maschere — the Italian Marionette 
Players — (Mariani-Gorno) are at 
present giving a short geason at the 
New Scala Theater, London, and 
their performances of opera supply, 
without a tinge of malice afore- 
thought, a devastating criticism of 
the artistic weaknesses of that more 
consequential and expensive Italian 
opera now in full swing at Covent 
Garden. The unconscious caricature 
is so sharp-edged that it is doubtful 
if one will even again witness the 
more realistic musical drama with- 
cut recalling the gestures of these 
mobile little figures. 


+ Opera in Miniature 
In the marionette version of Doni- 
‘zetti’s comic opera, “The Elixir of 
Love,” we have all Italian opera in 
miniature, its exaggerated emotional- 


ism, its intense theatricality and 
garishness, its clumsy dramatic 
mechanism, and—its undeniable ef- 
fectiveness. Nemorino, “a young vil- 
lager in love with Adina,” was not 
only himself but a thousand Italian 
tenors all passionately in love with 
their own voices and tempera- 
ments.” But such a trifle never 
bothers Adina as she secretly adores 
another—herself. Played by puppets 
the characters of opera generalize 
their emotions. The Greeks, we re- 
member, hid the intrusiveness and 
fussiness of personality behind a 
mask, and thus enabled the author’s 
characters to speak with a universal 
voice. 

One of the most sensitive of Eng- 
lish critics has said that our excite- 
ment in watching a work of art on 
the staze should remain purely in- 
tellectual. This form of exhilaration 
is not usually associated with Italian 
opera but, strangely enough, wooden 
marionettes can and do, to some ex- 
tent, supply it. For we enjoy not 
only the satisfaction of always seeing 
the wire-pulling of the hidden 
“operatori,” but also that of the in- 
visible librettist and composer. In 
some curious way a performance by 
marionettes raises our perception to 
a higher, cooler level, and we our- 
sel es are less entangled in the 
drama It might, for example, be il- 
luminating to see the works of Puc- 
cini, the most popular of all opera 
composers at the present time, given 
by the “burattini.” The other day 
Sir Thomas Beecham announced, 
with a magnificent disregard of all 
details, his plan for putting opera on 
its somewhat feeble feet in England. 
An English marionette theater with 
a first-rate chamber orchestra might 
not be a bad s 

The ballet e acrobats, rope - 
walkers and other artists at the New 
Scala are less wooden than many 
living porformers and furnish even 
more proofs than does Professor 
Einstein that there are big holes in 
Newton's alleged law of gravitation. 
The musical and artistic director is 


and it would be superfluous to point 
out to a colleague the musical weak- 
nesses evident at the first perform- 
ance, 


In Sauguet's La Chatte“ another | 


produce an atmosphere in 


ponder and seek beauty in unsus- | 


We also owe to Diaghileff the rep- | 
resentation of an oratorio by Stra- 
vinsky entitled “GSdipus Rex.” This 
important score has once again be- 
wildered Stravinskyites. The author 
of the “Sacre du Printemps” broaches f 
Now W 
he is occupied in research for the 
classical deportment, academic gran- 
‘diloquence and vocal effects bor- 
rowed successively from Palestrina, | 
the 
The text has been, 


Leigh Henry, a distinguished critic, } 


Tonality and 
Aurelio Giornt 
By WINTHROP P, TRYON 


New York, June 23 
Tear the music of Aurelio 


Giorni inclines me to believe, 
belongs to the expressive rather 
than to the mechnical side of the 
question, being controlled always by 


matic scale. But his chromaticism 
bears no relation to the Wagnerian 
sentimental kind. It lingers not on 
a rich chord, delaying resolution and 
building up effects on the harmonic 
series of overtones. Rather, it may be 
described as a modal chromaticism, 
whether in the songs, the piano 
études or the chamber music works; 
no note forced into companionship 
with another for the sake of color, 
and all notes taking an open melodic 
course, 


him. Tonality, or key, if that word 
better serves, far from being a mat- 
ter of acoustic rule, is one of con- 
fidential understanding between the 
writer of a piece and the people who 
hear it«presented. It is the sum of 
a number of note associations, in the 
form of melody and chords, which 
he, on his part, sets up, and which 
they, on theirs, accept. 
Structural Purpose 

It illustrates itself in the words 
which Shelley makes Prometheus 
speak, upon being unchained: 


We will entangle buds and flowers and 


beams 
Which twinkle on the fountain's brim, 
and make 
Strange 
things; 


Weawe harmonies divine, vet ever new, 
From difference sweet where discord | 
cannot be. 


To talk with Mr. 
compositions, I might imagine that 
tonality meant tradition and con- 
servatism; merely a past formula 
technically extended and elaborated. 
But to read them or to hear them 
performed, gives a different impres- 


sion. For the keys almost amount 
to discoveries of his own, such pe- 
culiar structural purpose do they 
serve—D minor, for example, in his 
violoncello sonata, some time ago 
published; and G major in his quar- 
tet for piano, violin, viola and violon- 
cello, which, but lately completed, 
stands in manuscript. Modulation 
in these works takes a listener not 
through changes of kev. but rather 
into hitherto unexplored D minor 
and G major nooks and corners. 

Again, to talk with him as he in- 
dicates his ideas at the piano, I 
might be led to think that tonality 
is but a graphic pretext, a conven- 
ience of the pen, inasmuch as he 
protests he is loath to permit any two 
measures together to assert the key- 
note. “Plain melody,” he remarks, 
“with harmony ceaselessly varied. 
A composer today may hardly hope 
to be original in his themes. The 
best he can do is to avoid what is 
too common and familiar. He must 
find scope in rhythm, harmony and 
counterpoint, where the resources 
at his disposal are large and rather 
easily available.” Which said he 
plays over page after page of the 
quartet; and in spite of cOnstant 


into lotus land, never allowed to 
forget my way homeward. Some- 
thing keeps me aware of the origi- 
nal do, re, mi throughout. 


New and Old Musle 
Perhaps good music is the kind 
which prompts us to make generali- | 


certain that new music which has 
marked individuality is quite sure 
to impress us as possessing some- 
thing in common with old music 


which we like. The modern com- 
poser who differs in outward sound 


be the one who resembles them the 
most in essential purpose. Giorni is 
the least like Wagner of anyone I 
know of the New York group. At the 
same time, he is the most like Wag- 
ner. Tonality with him, as with 
Wagner, bases itself on the chro- 
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shifts of scene, I am never taken, 


Massachusetts. 
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AURELIO GIORNI 


— 
the composer and never controlling * 


combinations out of common 
| the Madonna” 


Cincinnati Opera 


Cincinnati, June 20 

Special Correspondence 
[ J van the leadership of Isaac 
Van Grove, the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Company has resumed 
its activities, and presented its in- 
itial offerings of the 1927 season on 
June 19 and 20. Sunday, Tuesday 
and Thursday of the opening week 
are given over ‘to “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,“ while “Carmen” is the 
opera which alternates. The open- 
ing performances drew large and 
enthusiastic audiences, and the 
productions were well up to the 

standard of previous years. 

It was felt that “The Jewels of 
was a hazardous ex- 
in a repertory of the 
It had not 


| periment 
character of this one. 


previously been attempted, at the 


Giorni about his | 


Opera Company, 


zations. However that may be, I am 


with the classic masters is likely to? 


| ing makers of pigh- 
It is th 


Zoo, and only on one occasion had 
it been sung in Cincinnati. The 
necessity for well-schooled ensem- 
ble work, as well as the teaching of 


the opera to several of the pr in- | 


cipals who were not familiar with 
it, made it a difficult task for the 
conductor, and the performance | 
which he was able to present was 
very creditable. 

The musical honors went to For- 
rest Lamont, of the Chicago Civic 
who appeared in 
the rdle of Gennaro. 
own company and the ease and 
terially to the high standard of the 
Cincinnati performance. He was in 
very good voice, and in addition to 


portrayal. 


ticularly noteworthy, since it gave 


him abundant opportunity for the 


abandon which sometimes carries 
him to considerable heights. Mr. 
Lamont is in many senses the back- 
bone of the Cincinnati company and 


By L. A. SLOPER 
TRAVINSKY, though still viewed 
S with alarm «nd indignation in 
musical backwaters, has estab- 
lished his place in musical history. 
Even if he never writes another 
note, he probably will remain one of 
the outstanding figures in his art. 


Whatever may be thought of his 
recent production, the “Sacre” ap- 
pears destined to stand as a land- 
mark, along with the Fifth Sym- 
phony, Tristan“ and Pelléas.“ 

Has Stravinsky completed his 
contribution to music? Is he now 
standing still or moving backward? 
Or is he on the way to a further 
development which shall open more 
musical vistas? 

The critical consensus seems to be 
that since the “Noces” Stravinsky 
has been at an impasse. Two years 
azo he told Mr. Winthrop P. Tryon, 
New York musical critic of this 
newspaper, that he was done with 
modernism, and now looked back to 
Bach. On his American tour in that 
season he played his concerto for 
piano, wind instruments and double- 
basses, which seemed to bear out his 
statement. But was this progressing 
forward or backward? To most 
people the piece seemed a highly 
competent experiment in eighteenth 
century form, but rather a letdown 
after Petroushka“ and the “Sacre.” 


A Notable Advocate 
But now comes a notable advocate 
in the person of Alfredo Casella, 
Italian pianist, composer, conductor 
and critic, whose articles are famil- 


lar to readers of this page, and who 
at present is making a conspicuous 
success as conductor of the Pop“ 
concerts of the Boston Sympheny 
Orchestra. Mr. Casella, in a brilliant 
monograph recently published 
(Rome: A. F. Formiggini), under- 
takes to show that Stravinsky's evo- 
lution, though it “has appeared to 
be extremely tortuous and caprici- 
ous during its development,” today 
“seems absolutely logical and even 
regular.” 

Mr. Casella, himself a leader of 
the revolt in Italy against the ro- 
mantic and impressionistic schools 
and an advocate of the return to the 
eighteenth century masters of Ger- 
many and Italy, contends that Strav- 
insky never deserved the reputation 
won for him by “Fireworks” and 
“Petroushka” of being merely a 
“musical decorator, a “marvelous 
descriptive talent,” an “incompara- 
ble colorist,” but “devoid of senti- 
ment and capable of only an exterior 
representation of things.” On the 
contrary, he maintains, Stravinsky 
has been from the beginning an ex- 
ponent of the pure classical concep- 
tion of musical art as free of moral, 
literary or philosophical connota- 
tions. He has re-established diaton- 
icism in the face of the menace of 
“the Russian and Germanic post- 
Wagnerian decadence (Scriabin- 
Schonberg).” He has led music back 
on the “straight road which had 
been lost.” He has reaffirmed the 


He has made | 
a great success of the opera in his 
polish of his work contributed ma- | 
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his singing made the role a vehicle | 


for sound and stage-wise character | 
His third act was par- 
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fortunate to have obtained him. 


The ensembles showed the value 
of Mr. Van Grove’s tuition, for they 


were not only vocally pleasant, but 
picturesque, smooth and effective 
from the dramatic side. The work 
of the orchestra in the popular inter- 
mezzi was greeted with prolonged 
applause. 

The second of the week’s operas, 
Carmen,“ failed of the uniform ex- 
cellence of the opening production, 
but revealed at times higher levels 
of musicianship than any, except Mr. 
Lamont’s performance, in “The 
Jewels.“ 
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right of music to independence, “as 
an end in itself,” agdinst the ro- 
mantic conception of music “as an 
expression of human sentiment.” 
Music and Action 

If this has been Stravinsky's 
steady course, certain episodes of 
the composer’s progress require 
some explaining, and no one is 
better aware of this than Mr. 
Casella. For those early works 
which made Stravinsky's 


troushka,” and ‘The Rite of Spring” 
been written to a program. 


Mr. Casella passes over as early 
works, displaying diverse influences. 


With regard to “Petroushka” and the 
„Sacre, he adopts Stravinsky's own 
explanation that the music, instead 
of being anecdotical, is essentially 
constructive; that is, the action 
springs from the music, not the 
music from the action. Yet in 
speaking of the Noces, Mr. Casella 
says that “like the ‘Sacre,’ it is in- 
spired by the most ancient Russian 
rites.” 
of the “Sacre” that since he is a 
Russian he took the Russian pre- 
historic epoch as a “pretext” for 
the “evocation” of the music. And 
Boris de Schloezer declares that the 
work is not an “impressionistic 
evocation,” but the “direct trans- 
position of a certain act on a sono- 
rous plane.” But what is there 
about the composition of a piece of 
absolute music that requires the 
composer to insert in his score a 
program, even as a “pretext?” 
Another Facet 

Wisely, perhaps, Mr. Casella pro- 
ceeds to another facet: “But herein 
does not lie the principal importance 
of the quest of Stravinsky. The es- 
sential characteristic of that drama 
(‘Le Sacre’) is the now evident and 
conscious search for a musical art 
at once dynamic and objective. And 
that which constitutes the true 
tragedy of the ‘Sacre’ is not, indeed, 


that sumptuous, somber, dolorous 
atmosphere of the primitive drama, 
but rather the duel between the 
composer’s will for revival and the 
technical means, which certainly 
carry the composer to victory, but 
do not survive the Titanic effort, 
and pass away, so to speak, with 
this work.” That is, the huge or- 
chestra and the poly-harmonic lan- 
guage of the decade ending in 1920 
were exhausted. 

After the “Rossignol” and the 
“Noces” (experiments in other me- 
dia) Stravinsky abandoned the 
“Russian” style which had brought 

such success—a renunciation, 
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fame 
“Fireworks,” The Fire-Bird.“ Pe- 
firmed himself as a pure musician 


—all had the appearance of having in this new style of his. 


} secret, 
Fireworks“ and “The Fire-Bird““ 


Stravinsky himself has said 


The Direction of Stravinsky 


in Mr. Casella’s opinion, compara- 
ble with Rossini’s. (But is this a 
fortunate comparison?) The new 
style to which Stravinsky turned is, 
in Mr. Casella’s opinion, a natural 
result of the preceding, ‘from 
which it does not differ in the main 
except by a greater equilibrium, a 
more absolute consciousness of its 
own possibilities and, finally, a tech- 
nical and artistic aseurance having 


now reached such a point as to per- 3 , 
mit the author any fantasy without 
danger of falling back on romantico- | 


lyrico attitudes. Stravinsky af- 


. Stravin- 
sky had been able to rediscover the 
lost with Mozart, of a music 
which creates in and of itself its 
own organic structure and does not 


other, non-musical, elements.” 
Sought Liberation 

In contrast to this new style, the 

former style appears to Mr. Casella 

as marking a period of preparation. 

“But in all the Stravinskyan evolu- 

tion there is evident the ever more 


arrive at a total liberation from any 
rhetorical, lyrical or sentimental 
preoccupation whatsoever 
might oppose or even command the 


free musical life. And accordingly, 
to one well acquainted with the en- 
tire work of the great Russian, the 
last latest Sonata for pianoforte, as 
much as ‘Petroushka,’ is his.“ The 
Sonata has attained a degree of 


which ‘Petroushka’ contains only in 
a latent state. But both these works 
— as all those which connect them 
are music, and pure music, in the 
absolute sense of the word.” 

Whether we go the entire dis- 
tance with Mr. Casella or not, we 
are indebted to him for an illumi- 
nating study. After having been 


sky has contributed nothing new in 
rhythms, it is comforting to hear 
from Mr. Casella that Stravinsky 
“has. shown himself the most ex- 
traordinary inventor of rhythms in 


And many a convert may well be 
won over to the “classical” - from 
the “romantic” camp by the mere 
statement of Mr. Casella’s belief 
that “the scope of the true work of 
art is not simply to ‘express’ this 
or that persona] lyricism, but rather 


men; not love for the artist, but for 
the art itself.” 
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The ‘Silvius ‘sud Phoebe Scenes in 
“As You Like It” and “Twelfth Night” 


: 5 BADING not. dome. age, ta Jon- 
IX s early ‘satirical comedy, 
3 — Man Out of His Hu- 
abe Wich e an imitation 
of and skit upon Shakespeare's 
“Twelfth Night,” T came upon a pas- 
sage in which one of Jonson's char- 
acters, “Savioltha”—a travesty of 
Olivia in character as well as in 
‘mame—is said, by Fastidious, to be 
eee and as 
in her ordinary con- 
ren , as any be in the Arcadia.” 
Te: Oarlo retorts: “Or rather 
in Greene's works, whence she may 
steal more security.” 
‘passage naturally . 
pe song ® conclusion that, in Jon- 
at any rate, there 
— come connection between 


ly supposed to have 
least, of his mate- 
"direct connection 
— I 2247 


threatened e . . 
that of Rosall 


The hapless maid, banished from out 
Wanders about in woods and ways 

All of these, to me, quite fresh dis- 
coveries, set me rereading “As You 
rr with quickened interest and 


What struck me at once—directly 


guage, and situation between Phebe 
and Olivia, Silvius and Oreino, and 
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Rosalind and Viola. The shepherd 
pleads and urges his vain suit to the 
proud shepherdess, very much as 
the duke does to the haughty count- 
ese; and the melodious diction of 
Arden ie echoéd in the lyrical melo- 
dies of Illyrian speech. Morebver, 
when Rosalind, garbed Viola-fashion 
as a boy, coming forward, intervenes 
in the conversation, she at once 
draws Phobe's affections upon her- 
self, in precisely the same way that 
Viola wins the heart of Olivia. Again 
the dialogue foreshadows that of 
“Twelfth Night.” “Who might be 
your mother?” is comparable with 
Orsino’s, “What is your parentage?” 

The parallels continue and multi- 
ply; but it is at the end of act three, 


tin Phoebe's last long speech, that the 


two plays come nearest together in 
thought and diction; for, of its first 
eighteen lines, there is scarcely one 
that cannot be matched from 
“Twelfth Night.” The passage runs 
as follows: 


Phe. Think not I love him, though I 

ask for him; 

"Tis but a peevish boy; yet he 
talks well; 

But what care I for words? 
yet words do well 

When he that speaks them 
pleases those that hear. 

It is a pretty youth; not very 
pretty. 

But, sure, he’s proud, and yet 
his pride becomes him. 


He'll make a proper man: the 


best thing in him 

Is his complexion; and faster 
than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did 
heal it up. 

He is not very tall; yet for his 
years he’s tall. 

His leg is but so 80; and yet 
tis well. 

There was a pretty redness in 
his lip, 

A — 5 riper and more lusty 


1 
„Than that mix’d in his cheek; 
‘twds just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red and 

mingled damask. 


No reader, familiar with the text of 


“Twelfth Night,” can fail to see in 
this speech, his attention once di- 
rected to it, a continuous stream of 
verbal resemblances. 

Further, the last two lines of that 
same speech by Phoebe, have about 
them a ring of the “Twelfth Night“ 
conspirators. 


I'll 3 to bine a very taunting 
And thou ‘shalt bear it; wilt thou 
Silvius? 


is strongly reminiscent of Toby's 
advice to Sir Andrew, to “taunt him 
with the license of ink“; and her 
last lines, closing the act: 


I will be bitter with him and passing 


short. 
Go with me, Silvius, 
bring us again near to Andrew, with 
2 


I warrant there's vinegar and pepper 
in't. 


Passing on, to the fourth act of 
“As You Like It,” the talk therein, 
between Rosalind and Jaques, has 
the same quality of “humorous” mel- 
ancholy, sadness, and wistful silence, 
which we associate with Viola in her 
relation to the duke. 


Ros. They say you are a melan- 
choly fellow. 

Jaq. I am so; I do love it better 
than laughing. 


Ros. Those that are in extremity 
of either are abominable fellows, and 
betray themselves to every modern 
censure... . 

Jaq. Why tis good to be sad, and 
say nothing. 

Ros. Why then, tis good to be a 
post. 


And so on, until Jaques, analyzing 
his own melancholy, concludes: 


“My often rumination wraps nit 
in a most humorous sadness.” 


Later, with the re-entry of Silvius, 


in the third scene of the fourth act, 
and his duologue with Rosalind, that 
follows, similar themes and allusions 
are again introduced, and expressed 
almost in the very language of 
“Twelfth Night.” Here are some 
typical lines, the analogies of which 
with the Illyrian comedy will be 
apparent to all, who have cared to 
follow me thus far: 


Ros. She says I am not fair, that I 
lack manners, 

She calls me proud, and that 
she could not love me, 


Was man as rare as phoenix. 


This is a letter of your own 
device 


I say she never did invent this 
letter. 

This ig a man’s invention, and 
his hand. 


Why, ‘tis a boisterous and a 
cruel style, 

A style for challengers; why, 
she defies me, 

Like Turk to Christian. 


Farther, in the duologue between 
Oliver and Celia, that follows upon 
Oliver’s entrance (IV. 3), it seems to 
me that we have more echoes of the 
famous scene, in which Viola pleads 
Orsino’s cause before Olivia; these 
lines especially being significant. 


Oliv. Good morrow, fair ones, pray 
you, if you know, 
Where in the purlieus of this 
forest stands 
A sheepcote fenced about with 
olive trees? 


Cel. West of this place, down in the 
neighboring bottom. 
The rank of osiers by the mur- 
muring stream 
Left on your right hand, brings 
you to the place. 


To sum up, then, it seems to me. 
on the whole, more than probable, 
Shakespeare, when shaping 
the Olivia-Viola-Orsino scenes of 
“Twelfth Night,” remembered, and 
had consciously before him, the 


Silvius-Phebe episodes of the Forest 
of Arden, P. A. 
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Today’s Offer 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Once we had space to realize the night, ? 
And time to watch the gliding of the hours, 


We loved old trees, silence and simple light 
Before the world of streets and troubled towers 
And the too crowded heart. Long was the day 
That great peaks dialed, when green pilgrimage 
Gathered true joy on summer's singing way 
To yield true tenderness in snowbound age. 


There is a heaven over every place, 


But in still streams a nearer heaven shows; 
Once more bend down to her forgotten face, 
Find her approaches in this pasture rose. 
Why, any spray-drop on a grass’s spear 
Holds out the unattainable to you here. 


T. Morris LONGSTRETH. 


Four in the Morning 
oe, 


Writien for The Christian Science Monitor 


O nymphs in my garden at four in the morning, 
Am I much too bold when I spy on you there, 

As veiled in the half-light you linger, adorning 

With clematis tendrils your silvery hair? 

So pure and unconscious your hearts give no warning 

That someone is watching. O how do I dare 

To kneel here and watch you? O how do I dare? 


The moment is over. A thrush gives the word now, 
Faint dawn-light appears and you vanish away. 
Then spreads forth the sunshine, and every bird now 
Is trilling hilarious praise of the day. 

But O, that instead of their song I had heard now 


What fairies in gardens 


What lovely green fairies at four o'clock sax! 


at four o'clock say! 


5 
ELmanrrn C. ADAMS. 


Wisdom 


Wa as commonly defined 
is knowledge gained from hu- 
man experience; and, conse- 
quently, it ‘is regarded as dealing 
with the affairs of life. It inspires 
right conduct and leads to success, 
as that term is generally used. Stu- 
dents of the sacred Scriptures, how- 
ever, learn of wisdom that has a 
higher source, that comes from God 
and is, in fact, divine guidance, It 
was this concept of wisdom that led 
the Apostle James to write, “If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him.” James had no doubt as 
to the source of wisdom, and he in- 
dicates that God is ready to bestow 
this divine quality upon all who 
seek it. 

Solomon, likewise, beheld in God 


the source of all wisdom; and that 


he was accustomed to turn to God for 
his guidance and direction, there can 
be no doubt. “Give therefore thy 
servant an understanding heart to 
judge thy people, that I may discern 
between good and bad,” he implored 
of God; and it is recorded that God 
was pleased with Solomon because 
he had asked for wisdom, and prom- 
ised him not only wisdom, but riches, 
honor, and a long life. The ability to 
judge between good and bad was 
possessed by Solomon in so great a 
degree that he led his people to new 
heights of obedience and prosperity. 


which is wisdom becomes the all- 
important question. Christian Sci- 
ence is turning the thoughts of mor- 
tals to God as the source of all true 
wisdom, and the students of this 
Science are finding divine guidance 
through its prayerful study. Mrs. 
Eddy emphasizes the fact that since 
God is infinite good, He is the source 
of all intelligence, of all understand- 
ing, and that understanding and wis- 
dom relate only to the things of God. 
Therefore she writes in “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures” (p. 275), “No wisdom is wise 
but His wisdom; no truth is true, no 
love is lovely, no life is Life but the 
divine; no good is, but the good God 
bestows.” 


Grétry 


The unpretending Grétry was the 


Middleburg i in Zeeland 


In the Langeburg * a house where 
Jacob Cats once lived; “Father Cats“ 
they still call the poet and states- 
man, who is one of the famous men 
of Zeeland. He was twice ambassa- 
dor to England, and Grand Pension- 
ary of Holland for fifteen years; 
in his retirement he wrote simple, 
exquisite, good-humored verses on 
country life and “emblems.” In the 
last years of James I and the first 
glowing epoch of the reign of Charles 
I, this Zeelander must have been a 
familiar figure at Whitehall; he was 
very typical of his country, wise, 
honest, intelligent, not the least 
among the great men who have held 
the office of Pensionary of Holland. 
This little house is, too, plain and 
honest, comfortable and of solid dig- 
nity. Cats was a native of Brou- 
wershaven in the Isle of Schouwen, 
where a statute commemorates his 


genial neee 


In the pleasant Council Chamber 
in the Abbey buildings are some un- 
usual tapestries faded to the colour 
of stormy seawater and wrinkled 
like the ripples of waves. They were 
mostly made in Middleburg in the 
sixteenth century and represent the 
Dutch sea-fight victories over the 
Spanish. The graceful shape of the 
ships, the grey-blue tone, the ex- 
quisite detail of the border, the ap- 
propriate setting of the ancient 
lovely room—the delicious little 
glimpse from the window of the old 
buildings—the lordly chairs and 


tables awaiting grave deliberations, 
all enhance the uncommon interest 
and beauty of these unique tapes- 
tries. 

Here and there, showing faintly, 

are the standards of William of 
Orange, the old narrow stripes of 
blue and orange. 
It is not easy to leave Middle- 
burg; the town is so full of charac- 
ter, of atmosphere, of delightful 
buildings, of delicate views and 
stately vistas. P 

There are numerous specimens — 
step gables, and, more unusual, 
the Dam is to be seen a —— 
gable with wreathed chimney- pots; 
the fifteenth-century house in the 
Lange Delft is most curious, while 
there are some gorgeous eighteenth- 
century interiors and exteriors in 
remarkable preservation, and en- 
chanting gable-stones, fanlights, or- 
naments and gateways. 

The broad waters that flow round 
the town and the great canal that 
cuts past it, straight through the 
island of Walcheren, increase the 
stately aspect of the town; from the 
church belfry you may see the ocean, 
and the bleak dunes that keep it 
out. 

In summer the sunshine floods the 
town, for there are no dark or nar- 
row streets; the shade in the Abbey 
Close is that of the trees; for the 
rest the quiet streets are washed by 
light. The glitter on the broad sheets 
of water is unrelieved and the light 
clouds blown inland sail high in the 
upper air, like the graceful craft that 
have s0 often danced before the 
breeze from the coast of Zeeland.— 
From “The, Netherlands Display'd,“ 


by MA Bowrx. 


Cinderella.“ From an Etching by Vernon Thomas Kirkbride. 


Golden-haired Curly Locks 
Lost her little shoe 
Dancing at the party 
In her frock of blue. 


Along came Prince Charming 
Bowed low to meet the ground 
Picked up the little shoe 
And helped her put it on. 


Away danced Curly Locks 
With both shoes on her feet. 
Said the calico doll who stood on 
her head, 
“My goodness, that 
sweet!” 


was n't 


Mrs. Vernon Thomas Kirkbride is 
a Chicago woman and most loyal to 
that city of youth. Her childhood was 
spent in Evanston with but little 
thought of art, unless watching the 
blue of the lake, the rose of the 
sky and the green of the trees might 
instill a love of pictures in the con- 
sciousness of a beauty-loving child. 

When still a little girl she went 
with her family to live in Paris, 
where she attended a school presided 
over by a French gentlewoman with 
a great love for her beloved France 
combined with an adherence to the 


strictest code of etiquette, and who, 


always wore white kid gloves while 
teaching her classes in history and 
literature, The little Chicago girl 
met her teacher’s approval not per- 
haps for her scholarly attainments 
but for the perfectly lovely maps she 
drew of La Belle France; maps 
where the sea, like her own lake, 
lapped the coastal towns, and the 
Seine and the Rhone drew lovely 
lines through the country. 

On returning to her own land she 
attended the classes at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago and graduated from 
that school. She and her husband, 
the painter and illustrator, E. R. 
Kirkbride, work out many an artistic 
problem together. She has a great 
love for children. Little models will 
pose for her when no bribing will 
induce them to do as much for an- 
other, and children will hold a diffi- 
cult position while she transfers 
their lines to a copper plate. She is 
deft and exact with her etching 
needle, working for the sheer love 
of expressing her happy . by 
beauty of line. 


Towers 


A queen to match your king, I rise 
in gentle majesty, 
Oriental white against a violet sky; 
In slim and delicate grace, touched 
with a quiet mystery, 
Noble and restrained, yet rich in ra- 
diant charm. 

Stately you stand, O brother, 
your giant hill; 

Calmly I rest, my brother, on my 
plain; 

Waiting, knee-deep in rich and rus- 
tling foliage, 

While through the Channel rolls our 

mighty tide. 

golden stars that twine a 

halo round me here, 

And sparkle as well above your gra- 
cious brow, 

Four fraternal wisdom to my civic 
motherhood, 

Link us in hopefulness, beneficence 
and joy. 


-M. E. Donis Pountner, 
. ster’s Soliloquies.” 


oD 


Those 


in “A Spin- 


The Procession 


in the Yosemite 


While the snow-plant still blazes 
on the brown floor, the forest begins 
to be lighted up along every water- 
course with the six-inch blossoms 
of the dogwood, gleaming like 
candle-flames down the dark aisles 
of the pines, or flickering in the 
breeze that follows the flowing river. 
Then the violets enter, white and 
blue, and the meadows stand thick 
with purple cyclamens. Next comes 
on the procession of lilies, that will 
last all through the summer; and 
with them arrives the mountain- 
lilac (ceanothus) in clouds of azure 
and white that emulate the very sky. 
Then the azaleas, whose sheathed 
leaf-buds, like spurts of green flame, 
have waited impatiently for the 
flower-buds to join them, break into 
leaf and blossom together, and every 
land-path is broadened with their 
tropical beauty and rich, exotic per- 
fume. Wild roses mingle with them, 
delightful beyond all the rest with 
their rustic associations and whole- 
some .daintiness of air: a very 
epitome of country delights, in every 
breath of their frank, simple fra- 
grance. 

As midsummer comes on, nature 
takes up the full burden of her labor 
of love. Grasses grow knee-high, 
and, ripening their humble fruitage, 
roll in russet tides over the meadows 
and surge against the forest wall. 
Brakes stand thickly in every open- 


ing, their cathedral richness of trac- 
ery matching the cedar-sprays that 
fleck them with playful shadows. 
Oak leaves gleam with a dull, 
healthy polish. The birds that have 
been rehearsing all the spring now 
give their full concert, and the squir- 
rel rejoices volubly in the multitude 
of cones, which he can hardly suffer 
to ripen before he must begin to 
harvest them. Hummingbirds dash 
and whir about like little thunder- 
bolts of flaming energy, and butter- 
flies drowse on drooping tassels of 
goldenrod. 

So, in riot of godetia, columbine, 
mimulus, pentstemon, lupine, and a 
score of others, the summer passes 
by, and autumn, when it comes, 
comes in such a rush and tumult of 
massed and gorgeous color that one 
never thinks to mourn for summer. 

. Dogwood blooms again; crim- 


son or white; willows and poplars. 


are all of pale gold; the oaks burn 
rusty-red, as befits their iron 
strength; only the pines and cedars, 


of a higher breed than the rest, 


stand disdaining change and defying 
times and seasons. Slow lichens, 


‘purple, grey, and “melancholy gold” 


(Ruskin’s fine expression), creep like 
the tears of Time over cold granite 
of cliff and earthquake-talus, to find 
their summer in the yellow autumn 
sunlight that only reaches them 
when maple and mountain-lilac have 
begun to shét their leaves. 

Snow rarely falls in the valley be- 
fore Christmas, although- the trails 
of the upper levels may have been 
closed two months before, and the 
passes of the High Sierra are often 


sealed as early as mid-September. 


In the deep hollow of the valley a 
long Indian summer holds the field 
with an ardor of color that is like 


a medieval pageant. A sky of Prus- 
sian blue enhances the creamy white 
of the cliffs and is deeply reflected 
in the calm river that now saunters 
and hesitates among shallows of 
sand. At night the cold leaps down 
from the upper plateaus, and the 
meadows are frosted to sallow tones 
of grey and drab; but by midday 
the sun burns as if through glass 
with a sharp, parching fervor. Under 
it acorns ripen sudden, falling in 
showers at every push of wind like 
raindrops rattling on a roof. 

At last the weather breaks and 
the snow falls. In some winters only 
a few inches of snow may lie on the 
vaHey floor; in others, many feet. 
But it is always the winter of the 
mountains, vivifying and kindly. The 
habitants of the valley bring out ski, 
sleds, and enow-shoes. . .. The pines 
stand as it were with folded arms, 
resolute and enduring, and rejoice, 
in the Spartan severity. The water- 
falls shroud themselves in bewilder- 
ing phantasmagorias of ice, and act 
again the glacial age in little. 
Yosemite builds up a huge white 
cone five hundred feet in height; a 
volcano, but of ice instead of fire. 
Vernal and Nevada array themselves 
with giant icicles, and ‘thunder 
through reverberating caverns of 
blue and green splendor. 

Gradually the balance of power 
reverses, The sun strengthens and 
the snows recede. The rush of fall- 
ing water. pulsates through the val- 
ley, and the river runs strong and 
dark. Somewhere the great word is 
spoken; and the old, strange striving 
begins once more in herb and bush 
and tree.—J. Smeaton Cuase, in 
“Yosemite Trails.” 


Genius 


(Being the tale of what a small bird accom- 
plished with no visible implements of art.) 


The little gray bird took a tuck in 
his song, 

Then ran a swift seam of delight. 

His silk was of sunshine, his stitches 
were strong, 

His needles as jewels were bright. 

He fluted and puckered and ruffied 
and hemmed: 

With dew and with rapture the pat- 
tern was gemmed, 

And I heard where I stood, how a 
streamer unwound— 

A dear, unbelievable ribbon of blue— 

How it went through the woods with 
a miracle sound 

In spirals of colour, ecstatic and 
„ 

Your song, darling bird, I shall 
never forget! 


—~ANGELA MorGAN, in “Silver Clothes.” 


Alert and Observing 


Knowing therefore that you can- 
not be a good master unless you 
have a universal power of represent- 
ing by your art all the various forms 
which nature produces—which in- 
deed you will not know how to do 
unless you sée them and retain them 
in your mind—look to it, O Painter, 
that when you go into the fields you 
give your attention to the various 
objects and look carefully in turn 
first at one thing and then at another, 
making a bundle of different things 
selected and chosen from among 
those of less value.—Leonardo Da 


Vinci’s Note Books. Translated by 
Epwasp McCurpy. 


krom a pot that was boiling on the 
fire. He was then four years old, and 
he danced to the saucepan’s song. 

. . His grandmother took him aWay 
to live with her in the country; and 
there, again, it was the noise of 
water, the soft murmuring of a 
spring, that impressed itself upon 
hig memory: “I still hear and see the 
limpid spring by the side of my 
grandmother's house.” 

A company of Italian singers de- 
cided his vocation. They came to 
Liége to play in Pergolesi’s and Bur- 
anello’s operas. Grétry, though still 
a boy, had free access to the theatre, 
and for a whole year he was present 
at all the performances, and often 
at the rehearsals as well. “It was 
there,” he says, “that I developed a 
passionate love of music.” He 
learned to sing, and was able to do 
it, “in the Italian style, with as much 
skill as the best singers in the 
Opera.” All the Italian company 


came to hear him sing in church, 
where he had a.great success. Each 
one of them looked upon him as his 
pupil. So, even in his childhood, the 
little Walloon's musical education 
was purely Italian... . 

His talents were quickly recog- 
nized. He himself says that his music 
was quietly established in Fratice, 
without any feverish partisanship 
and without exciting puerile dis- 
putes. Fle did not belong to any of 
the pronounced parties which were 
then wrangling in Paris. “I won- 
dered,” he says, “if there was any 
means of pleasing everybody.” 

All Grétry’s nature is expressed in 
that simple confession. . . . In spite 
of everything, this man pleased 
everybody —as he naively wished to 
—but by instinct rather than by cal- 
culation; and he had the good for- 
tune to please, not only the king 
and the revolutionaries, but Napo- 
leon as well, although he was a man 
who had no great liking for French 
music. He received from him a good 
pension and the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, just. after that order 
had been instituted. He lived to see 
a street in Paris named after him, 
and his statue erected at the Opera- 
Comique. And lastly he had the hap- 
piness of buying L’Ermitage; which 
had belonged to his loved Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau 

He had other ideas that were 
really outside the province of his art. 
At the same time as Mozart (though 
without knowing that Mozart's 
thoughts were like his own) he 
dreamed of a duodrama—of 
“musical tragedy where the dialogue 
would be spoken.” .. . He also 
thought of a hidden orchestra; of 
huge theatres for the people (which 
we have only just begun to con- 
sider), of national games, and great 
popular fétes, which we are now 
trying to institute after those of 
ancient Greece and.modern Switzer- 
land. He thought of dramatic schools, 


taught; and of public musical lec- 
tures, where unpublished scenes and 
fragments of new works by young 
and unknown dramatic composers 
could be submitted to the critic/sm 
of an audience. He worked to get 
music the place in education that it 
is getting now; and he insisted on 
the importance of singing in pri- 


Opera House, where forgotten mas- 
terpieces should be played. He was 
—as one would expect in so sensitive 


orously encouraged women to apply 
themselves to m 


cians of Former Days,“ translated by 
Mary BLAIKLock. 


How to gain the understanding 


ai 


where actors and actresses could be} 


mary schools. He wanted to found an 


a man—a feminist in art, and vig- 


—RoMaIn mana ase in “Some Musi- | 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science thus plaees the 
source of all wisdom, all truth, and 
all love in the divine Mind. God 
alone is the source of all that exists, 
hence, all reality, all truth, inheres 
in Him. 

The query naturally arises, How 
may one lay hold of this wisdom, this 
intelligence which is divine, hence 
all-wise? Again Christian Sefence . 
makes clear the way. On page 296 of 
Science and Health Mrs. Eddy writes, | 
“Science unfolds the eternal verity, 
that man is the spiritual, eternal re- 
flection of God.” Since man refiects 
God. man reflects the divine qualities 
and attributes, including intelligence 
and wisdom. But one may say: “That 
relates to the real or spiritual man 
only. How may I, a mortal, avail 
myself of this sublime privilege, the 
gaining of divine wisdom?” Christian 
Science teaches that as mortals hold 
to the facts of being, as they recog- 
nize and realize man’s true selfhood 
as the son of God, the offspring of 
divine Mind, thus will these quali- 


tles and attributes become manifest 


in their human experience. 

“Hold thought steadfastly te the 
enduring, the good, and the true,” 
writes Mrs. Eddy on page 261 of 
Science and Health, “and you. will 
bring these into your experience 
proportionably to their occupancy of 
your thoughts.” How definite the 
method! We may here and now lay 
hold of the wisdom that guided Solo- 
mon and the holy men of old; which 
led Christ Jesus along the rugged 
way he traversed for the blessing of 
mankind, the wisdom that has guided 
and directed all who, through self- 
abnegation, in place of the fulfilling 
of selfish ambition have sought the 
welfare of humanity. 

How thrilling is the thought! Di- 
vine wisdom available here and now 
for our guidance and protection! 
What greater boon could one receive 
from an all-loving Father than to be 
guided by Him in the paths of peace 
and righteousness? Christian Scien- 
tists find in the gaining of divine 
wisdom the key to happiness and 
prosperity. They find that in propor- 
tion as they yield themselves to di- 
vine guidance they are lifted out of 
the disturbances and turmoil of 
everyday life into the paths of peace 


‘health, and happiness, which they 
have not known before; 
son of a poor violinist of Liége.... find their reward in terms of well- 


His first musical impressions came 


and they 


being, precisely as they are obedient 
and willing to lay down the false 
sense of selfhood for the true. The 
understanding which is.wisdom is 
available to all; and it is free. “Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, . . without money and 
without price.” Wisdom, like salva- 
tion, is free to all who honestly 
seek it. 


SCIENCE 
HEALTH 
With Key to 
the Scriptures 


MARY BAKER EDDY | 


Posten sy THe Teveress Uncen Tee 
Witt or Mar Baum rer 


The original, standard and only 
Textbook on Christian Science 
Mind- healing, in one volume of 
700 pages, may be read or pur - 
chased at Christian Science Read - 
ing Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the following 
styles and bindings: 
Cloth . soseeen cee 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket edi- 
tion, India Bible paper.... 3.00 


Morocco vest pocket edi- 
tion, India Bible paper. 3.50 


Full leather, stiff cover, 
same paper and size as cloth 
edition eee@eeeeeee ee ee ee26 4.00 


Morocco, pocket edition. 
Oxford India Bible paper. 5.00 


Levant, heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper ..... 


Large Type Edition, leather, 
heavy India Bible paper. .. 11.50 
FOR THE BLIND 
In Revised Braille, Grade One 
and a Half 
Five Volumes 12.30 
FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate of English 
and French 
Cloth mc dee ³˙¹ ² ² bance 
Pocket Edition, cloth..... 4.50 
Pocket Edition, morocco. ." 7.50 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English 
and German 

Cloth . seveeedes 


$3.50 
Pocket Edition, cloth. <<. ‘on 
Pocket Edition, morocco... 7.50 


Where no Christian Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at the above 
Prices, express or postage prepaid, 
on either domestic or foreign ship- 
ments. 


The other works of M. Eddy 
‘may also be read or purchased at 
Christian Science Reading Rooms, 
or a complete. list with deserip- 
tions: ‘and * will de 2 N 


„0 


all orders and be made payable te 
HARRY I. HUNT 
Publishers’ Ageat 


107 Falmouth N., Back Bay States 
BOSTON, v. 4 4 
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STOCK MARKET | 
SHOWS MARKED 


-— TRREGULARITY| “2 


New Highs in Equipments 
and New Lows in Oils 
and Coppers 


By the Associated Press 

NEW YORK, June 25—The stock 
market failed to develop any pro- 
nounced trend in today’s market, es- 
tablishment of several new high 
records in the railroad equipments 
and specialties being offset by new 
lows in the coppers and the oils. The 
general list pointed upward, in the 
early trading, but sold off in the final 
dealings, closing quotations display- 
ing marked irregularity. 

There was nothing in the day's 
business news to influence the price 
movement, although weekly reviews 
stressed the seasonal slackening in 
many lines of business. The decrease 
in new bond flotations this week was 
regarded as a favorable stock market 
factor, and hope was held out for a 

reduction in brokers’ loans next 


wi 

A fairly good demand developed for 
some of the non-dividend paying 
rails, traversing the western and 
southern sections of the country. 

Western Pacific, Western Maryland, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois preferred, 
Norfolk & Southern and Kansas City 
Southern were all bought at advanc- 
ing prices. Widespread interest was 
aroused by the forecast of lower earn- 
ings on Chesapeake & Ohio during the 
next five years by President Harahan 
of that road. 

Weakness of the copper and oil 
shares refiected unsatisfactory trade 

eonditions. General Asphalt preferred 

broke 6 points, the common 2%, and 
Green Cananea Copper 3. 

The closing was irregular. Total 
sales approximated 750,00 shares. 


Foreign exchanges opened steady, | 


with Italian lire crossing 5.80 cents 

to a new high level since 1920. De- 

mand sterling and French francs held 

firm around $4.85% and 3.91% cents, 
tively. 

Further slight improvement in high 
grade bonds was in evidence today, 
but demand continued small and trad- 
ing progressed indifferently. Devel- 
— * inquiry for gilt edged securities 
‘doubtless was in anticipation of the 
hugs amount of reinvestment money 
which will make its appearance next 
month. 

. Paul bonds were in favor again, 

the 4%s moving up nearly a point, 
while Atchison 4s and Pennsyylvania 
5s attracted buyers at fractionally 
‘better prices. The usual week-end 
realizing brought a frational reces- 
sion to Erie D 4s and a few others of 
that character. Further gains by 
Belding Hemingway 6s featured the 
industrial group, while Central Leath- 
er 6s were under pressure. 

Polish 8s were again in moderate 
demand, continuing their recent grad- 
ual advance. French issues were of- 
fered freely, long with Hungarian 
_ Munici 78. 6 N 

— States Government bonds 
displayed little activity. 


MARKET OPINIONS 


Hayd Stone & Co., Boston: The 
stock — he 2 for the time being 
‘large! — onal. If such data ex- 
the absence of bonafide investment 
ying would no doubt prove surprising 
On the other hand, existing conditions 
do not, on the surface at least, seem 

to invite profit taking, so that F there is 
Itie resistance to poo! operations. Any 

ous reaction — no doubt be 
‘attended by some very rapid declines 
to levels inviting further investment 


support. 


1 S. Bache & Co., New York: 2 
rule for investors would seem to 


nd this might even apply 
in the speculative area. 


Clark, Childs & Co, New York: There 
is some disposition to anticipate an 
active and advancing market in July. 
The stock market is in a trading area, 
however, bounded by the highs of May 
31 and June 6 and the lows of June 
4. movement on volume through 
either point would undoubtedly have an 
important effect on sentiment. 


Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston: 
The Situation would seem to call, in 
periods of reaction, for the acquisition 
of sound investment issues, particularly 
in the railroad group. 


DIVIDENDS 


declared the regular quar- 
bane 1154 of 25 cents on the com- 
mon 7 $1.75 on the preferred, — 
July 1 to stock of record June 28 
C. Heat 3 1 oy ~ the regular 
uarteri ividend o per cent on 
the — 1 — June 30 to stock 
of record June 26. 
United States Radiator declare the 
ar quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
on the common and $1.75 on the pre- 
ferred, — —— July 15 to stock of 


— 22 Advertising declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on the common, payable July 15 to 
stock of record July 6. 

Arlington Wry declared the regular 
dividend of $1. fare, payable July 
1 to stock of — une 24. 

New England Public Service Company 
declared the regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.75 a share on $7 preferred and $1.50 
a share on the $6 preferred, both payable 
July 15 to stock of record June 30. 

Akron Rubber Reclaiming Company 
declared a dividend of 50 cents a share 
on its common and a regular quarterly 
dividend of $2 on the preferred stock, 
the common payable July 15 to stock of 
8 July 5 and the preferred payable 


Ju 
. Talking Machine Company de- 


clared the following dividends for the 
— r of 1927: Dividend of $1.75 
187 1 re on the preferred, payaole July 

5 i927 (this. is the original preferred 

stock of the Victor Company, of which 
— are now only 69 shares outstand- 
ing); a dividend of $1.75 a share on the 
7 per cent cumulative prior preference, 
payable Aug. 1, 1927; a dividend of $1.50 
a share on the 36 cumulative convertible 
prete erred, payable Aug. 1, 1926. These 
1 ate — to stock of record 


1927. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


READING * 


1927 1926 
May y gross „ „ „% „„ „6 0 $8, 240, 753 $8,271,312 
Net op mo...... . 1,542,057 1.528. 10 

5 mos’ gross 39.305.639 39,140, 197 
Net 0 Op ine . 7,324,180 7,830,990 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & beers 


1927 926 
May gross „ „„ „ „% 666% 31. 132,802 115 — 
Net OF 154,923 304 
Surplus after chgs... 65,742 109, 701 
5 mos’ gross 292323 4,482,766 4.5 29,194 
2 ino W * 24 4.706 36.627 
Def a t chgs. —— — 682,231 344,282 


*Deficit. 


ERIE SYSTEM 


1927 1926 
May gross .........$10,705,588 $10,191,668 
Net op inc........ 1,947,148 1.304, 230 
5 pecs 22 . 49,648,666 47,608,066 
K ee 4.830, 330 4.358.684 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


(Figures in 1 


1926 
Feb grossa ......... $8,212;216 $9,000,945 
— . 163,093 1,043,864 
mos gross. 16,904,761 17,485,332 
Net aft exp.. 270.586 973,620 
CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 


1927 1926 
Ma y Kross ——2 * $1, 959 030 $1,968,036 
5 Net opr a 62.127 80,115 


NOS Kross 9,528,823 9,506,793 
Det opr ine 519,386 604,245 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN 


1 
gross ereeeee 783,300 $826,152 
Net op ine. e e 91287834 155,737 
& mos wen. 4,077,002 4,025,329 
Net op inc. eee cons 790,716 733,678 


Markets at a Glance 


NE YORK 81 STOCK goose 


Stocks: bers coppers ut new am 


Steady: demand for high- 
grade issues improves. 

Foreign exchanges: Mixed; 
[lira touches 6.83 cents. 


Ma 
‘he B. 8375 5 3% 
a Cotton: Steady; forecast unfavorable 


Sugar: Holiday. 


good weather re- 


Corn: Lower; poor cash demand. 


Atch TeSF Rky Mt 4s ° 


* 
Cattle? Irregular. Atl C ont [ine ist con 48 52. 96 


1200 Mother Lode Market Averages 2 x 18. e 


100 Motometer A 32 


By the ee Preas 


Sarnsdall 68 40 ex-War . 90 
Zell Tel of Pa rf 
5 Steel con 5½s 53. 
eth Steel con 6s — if 220% 
1805 n-Man Tr sf 6 

3k Queens sub ‘bn 41 500%. 610 


20 Industr'ls 20 Railr'ds 

Saturday l 34 14 wo 
riday „ieee een 
eek ago ——U— . 45 . 42 
Year ago 6655 „„„6% 37. 
h ob dee nb eee 


‘i 23 
Total “stock ‘sales 714, 100 — 
70 Nat Surety. . 245 i 


. „ „ „ 5 
100 Nat Tea 13 Seturdey 2 


Ten first rade rails ..... 94. 
Ten secondary rails .... 96.41 
unblic utilities va wae og 


100 hs C&SL ate 107 


ned Pf ed ago ... 95.5 
ned en ago 95.31 


a BOSTON STOCKS | 


Closing Prices 


ast 
Hist Low Juni 2 
ae oY 3 


Sugar sf 7\%s 39. 

Ches 4 O cv 44s 30 
Ches & O gen 414s 
(hes & O Corp 5s rets . 95 


= 


400 Am 
a Anaconda. ve 


& St P gold 792 ende 
Chi M&StP gold 4s 25 ct .. 
&StP cv 4%a 32 ct... 
[KSt reg 1½ s 14 
&StP rfg 1035 1 — 


13 Chi Rix P rfg 4s 34 ope 
Chi Ter Hau&SE 5s 60 
Chi Ter Ha&SE in 5'60 
Chi En Sta 5s ct ‘44 
Chi & East III 6s 51 
Chi & Nw gen 4s 87 
88 gen — „ oe 


Sales ; 
100 Am Pneu 
45 Am Pneu iIpf 49 


88 
Nd 8 8 
1 9 
57 57 
78 78 


500 Otis Steel. 
Pae G 
2600 Packard M. 
2700 Paige Det 
300 Pan-Am Pet. 5 
100 Pan- Am WB. 


500 Park & Tilt. 


00 ruto er, a 


500 Bait 2 a 1 a 
108 Ariz Com 
215 Bingham ... 445% 
* 26 Bos 14 95 

( 5 8 F. 2 . an 
700 Patha Ex A 9% BAM. 
200 — Mot 


100 Penn C&C. 
300 


na 
ao tS 


1 
Br Man Tr. 594 oat 


600 1 @own Shoe. 

1300 Bruns Term 1055 
700 Bush Term 60% 
50 Bush 7 — 102 


15500 Penn Seabd. 


200 Pere 3 125% 


— i > 
3 be la Read 20 E Mase pf. 70 * * ae 


90 Edison Elec. 223 
W 


186 Gen El . 1804 
75 Gal 38 pf 70% 


Cont P&B Mills 615 


200 Byers rts eek 
Crown Cork & l 


100 Cal & Hecla 14 
200 Canada mney 46 


190 Cen Alloy. .. 24 
100 Cen Leather 7712 
200 Cea Le 25 


1100 Cert-Teed 15 52 
600 hand- Cl pi 


1900 Ches & onio1807 


100 Pitts Ter .. 41 
100 Postum C. . . 1033 10% 


Den & RG W 
1100 Prod & Ref. 26% Detroit Ed Ss 40 


Detroit Ed rfg 5x 4 
40 


50 Loew's Thea 614 
236 Me Cent te 


27 Mass Gas Sy 74% 
150 May Old Col .75 
* Mergenthal 112 
13 Riv P. 1001 


100 Purity Bk A 53½ 
200 Purity Bk B. 6814 
8200 Radlo 60-0026 55 


. 


— 
0 


45 Nat Leather 377 
15 12 8 


100 Robert Rl 


* ‘ 
all 18 Old Colony. 135 
700 5 3 25 6 petit — i? 


7 Prov Worc. i 
35 
35 Swedish Inv. 1133 


10 Swift & Co. 116 
100 Traveler Sh. 17 


1600 ChiMase ct 16% 

7100 ChiM&SP pf 33%. 

2400 Nas pfct * : 
Chi&NW 


86% 
100 eg gd pf 134% 
2900 111 


Genesee . Ist 6s 57. 
Goodrich ist 6%4s 47. 
Goodyear Tire $s 31 
Goodyear Tire &s "41... 


2 
700 Seabd AL pe 37% Gotham Tire 58 


1100 Shell Wanton one 
300 Shubert Th. 418 


10 Simmons pf. 109% 


Hershey Choe 5520 10. 
Hud & Man adj in 58 57 
Hud & Man rfg 5s 57. « 99 

Ifumble Oil Bigs eee 101 % 


4149 
Gulf Mobile & No 5 50. probs) 
102% 


4 
400 Collins & A. 102% 
meee Colo F&I... 89 


25 Waldorf . 20% 
1000 Will & Hau 16% 


812022 
eee 


199 Com Sol B. 215 500 So PR 8 rts. 


1 
3000 Con Textile. $5000 on G 5 48 99% 994 
3800 Cont Bak A 2 


Ag col 58 32 K. 42)... 87 
Mer Mar col 6s 11. 
Paper rfg 5s sg N. 


phd Ae 
— 


de et 
orm 


400 Cont Motors 11% 
1300 Corn Prd... 55% 


300 Crucible Kade $4 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations — 2 


ew. 


6400 Sta Oil NJ. 
4800 Sta Oil NY. 


2500 Studebaker. 
600 Sub Boat .. 


900 Teber 6 — es 


t Rys Cen Am 1 Mies. 16875 


— — 


Call loans —renewal rate 405 6% 

Commercial paper > 414 16215 
Customers’ loans . 
Collateral 3 92 6 0 12814 
- „ „ „66 4261 1431 


Pa oy a „elne 41 
Four to six months „„ inn? 2 


700 Bi end, N.127 


“4 

Int Tel 2 Tel hs 1 9218 
Kan City FtS&Mem 6s 28. 
Kan City Pow & Lt — 52.1 04 
Kan City So Ist 38 
Kan City So rfg 5s 50 
| Kan Gas ee 6a 32. 


eee „ „„ „% „% „ % „%% „ eee „ „„ « 


700 Del Lack W. 182 
600 Del & Hud. . 217½ 
100 Det wee ob 


Sar silver in New York. 
Bar silver in London .. 
Bar gold in London .... 8 


Clearing ‘Hoare Figures 


1400 Dodge . we 


300 Dome Mines. 

800 Douglas P.. 

300 Dupont 23 3934 
1000 Fast we gg Sy 
2300 Eaton Axle. 


Kelly Spring 22 8s 31. 
o EL&P 6 


1 Gas 58 733 10412 
Lake Shore & MS deb 48 28. 99% 
Lake Shore & MS deb 4s = 9812 
h Val con 4s 2003. 9775 
Loews Inc 68 41 ex-war. 
erg ae & Elec he 58 152. 101 


26 
ait lod uated 


200 1 n Carbon. 2 oston w Yo 
ry 000.000 $1,039. 000, 000 
4,000 000 


2800 Elec Refriz.. Year ago today. 
400 Elec Sto Bat 66 . 
500 — 2 8 HExchgs for week. 


100 1 S Dist new > k oad 
F. R. bank credit 44.463821 


800 1. S Ind Alco 7814 


* —— 2 2 AS 
1800 Erie — Us — 2 


Acceptance Market 
Prime Eligible Banks— 
ays eee „„ e e „„ 


1300 File Et Shv. 31 
00 Fe 


100 Fred M&S pf 9. 
1000 Fisk. Rubber 
100 Fisk Rub pf 


1 
4800 Fleischm'nn 


ys eee „ „„ „„ „„ „ „6 „6 „66 * 


‘ — 1 „„ ce 5 
5 months —z „ „„ „4446 7 


300 Util P&Lt A 30% 
10 Van Rite pf 36 


100 Victor pr ‘pt 38 
7500 Va-C Chem. 


400 Va-C Ch 7% 32 
3756 

200 — 8 oo 
90 Vulcan ” 1 


1700 Freeport Tx. Pac gen is „ 


5400 Gabriel 2 Leading Central Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banking centers in for- 
eign countries quote tne discount rate aX 


4% Budapest 6% 


Copenhagen etee 514 
Helsingfors .... 7% 


NYC&HR con 4s 9 

NYC&HR deb 4s 34 9614 

NY¢ C&HR 28 & im 5s 2013. 10575 
68 35 107 


% 
NX Chi & St J. 5½% B 1155 133 
Chi & St L 6s A 31. 


Y Ont & W rfg 4s 92. 
State-Ry con 4%s 62. 562 
Tel gen 1s 39. 99 
Tel deb 68 49. 10 
Tel rfg — „ 


100 Glidden 5 p. 96! London. . 413 


100 82847 e Baris . . 
36 


200 War P Fdy Prague 55 
R 6 6 % 666% „ „6 „0 


1700 Weber & H. 737% 
60 W Pen El pf110%% 
20 M. aren an P 7%114% 


2700 wr Mad 2 pe 581, 
. 46 


eee a ADD DD 


ee iba oh 4 6 6 „ 6 
Swiss Bank ,.... 3% 


3 
Oslo „„ „% 6% „6% „%% 6% „6 „6 „„ 4 
„ 


500 Grt Nor of ct 88 1 
300 rt W Sug.115 12 Amsterdam “er 3% 
5700 Greene-Can, 


200 Gulf Steel.. 


Bombay N 


600 Wn pee pi 180 Nor Am cement 618 40. 
ne Flee. 74½ : 


Stn 


Foreign Exchange Bache 


current quotations of 
vad —_ the Inet previous 


30 38 
200 Whi Sew pt 565 


& 5 
1600 Houston Oil 188 
0 2000 Whi Sw Mch 45% 


200 Hud Man ... 57% 
5700 Hudson Mot, 82 11 15 
000 Wie 1421 
800 Wor Pump. 3816 
600 Wright a. 


400 Youngst’n . 55 33 


La Park- Lex Lochid 67 
Demand e 1352 $4. 7850 
France france. i 


Belgium—belga.. 
Ita e r 


800 Inspiration 1 
100 Interboro R.. 3 


955 
1000 Int Agri ppf.. 43 
1100 Int Cement . 28 


Penn a oe col 3 * 
Peo Gas 140 (Chi) 6s °43.113% 

5s 56. 04 
Port Ry Lt & P 58 
Prod 


NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 


The weekly statement of condition of 
the — fa York clearing house 


" ACTUAL 79274 


ks (2 3 
Denmark — krone 
inland —finm'rk 
(;reece—dr’chma 
Hungary—pengo 
Holland—fiorin. os 
Norws y—krone.,. 


300 Int Match pf. 72M 


8200 Int —— ve. robs, Agere resv 


Cash in vits....: 


Rsv in state bks 
Rsv in N os 


=f 


114 


7 


d n U K NN 


Port’ gal—escudo 
Rumania—leu.,. 
000 | Spain—peseta... 

Sweden—krona.. 
Switz’land—franc . 
Jugoslavia—dina 


— 


. . 

rfg 1 „ 

4s 49. . 86 

- R&G dv 23 94% 
B 50 


6 


500 Int Tel & T 1118 


800 Jordan Mot 5 16 
* 4 City So. 2 


rr 


— ——— 


PE eee 


77 


Time deps 


tte 4 


ps Ded. 21,619, 
AVERAGE CONDI 
Fixcess reserve. 
Aggre resv eevee 2 
Loans, etc. .....5, 818. 205 000 5, * 

vita 0.662,00 


Rev in mem bks 3 136.0 
Rsv in state bks 00 
Rsv in depstrs.. one: o% 10 232 3.000 
Net * deps. .4, ett 33,000 4,724,163.000 
are ene 712, ae ae 


RNP 


200 n 
2200 Kelly Spring. 22% 


* Kinney pf... 7 
300 Kresge 3 5 3 


200 Ksge DS pf. 55 
00 Lago Ol.. 28 
— Life Saver. 22 


— 

— 
= 
2 

2 


7 


22 
Ss 
OR 
8 
ee 


2 


n 


> 


Circulation as he 


Yous ieee 5 * 


1 2 INTEREST 


25—Mex 
— seer) 227 with the International 
1 1 Bankers on * be 
12 1229 e 


3 
Huis N 140 140 
300 — *. Sti. 3% 231% 23 


Sinc 
Con. 34 124 * 101 Skelly Ou 544s 221 
33 18 


1 2 

1500 Man El pata 
2000 Man Shirt... 2 
300 Maracaibo... 13 


Par unsettled, Bo Pao hc ov A wt 2880 100% 


NEW YORK BOND * 


Prices 


80 Ry con 58 1 


So Ry gen is 8 
So Ry gen 6½ 56. 121 
So Ry an St L div Se aT et 15 f 


Stan Oil NY 1½s rets 51. . 94 
Ter RR Asso iL 4 en 
Texarkana Ist 6%s. 50 1037 
Tex & Pac M P 6s BB rets 77 98 
Third Ave rig 4s 66. 69 
Third Ave ad) 56 60. 584 
Trumbell Steel 68 40.ꝑ⁊ũ . 100 
Union Ol Cal ba K 365. 96 
Union Pac 1st 49 47 96 
i) nion Pac reg 48 l 93 
Union Pacitic 68 28. 5% 
Union Pac 485 a 97% 
U S Rubber 5s 77. 89% 
U S$ Rubber Vas 0. . . . „% 
U S$ Steel s f 2 3 —ͤ 7 
n Pike aking „e 
Utah L ac . W 217 
Utah Pow & Lt is 11. „neee Oem 
Utiea Gas & El 5s 57. 103 035 
Vertientes Sugar 76 432. 99, 
Wabash 5s h ’76...... 2929 


( (00 87 
West Ky Coal 7s 41. . a 
West Pa Pow 5½ F 53. 105 
West Shore 4s 2361. 87 
West Va C & C „ 77 
Western Maryland 4s 52... 8i% 
Western N . 89 


Western Un is 5I.. 102 
Western Un col 55 38. 03% 
Westinghouse Elec 58 46. . 1021, 
Wheeling Steel 5½ 's 48 9812 
White Sew Mach 6s 36. 127 
Wickwire Cpen 7s cv....... 30% 
Wilson & Co ist 68 11. — 
Winch R Arms 7igs 41. 106 
Youngstown 8 4 T 6s 13 7104 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Alpine Mon Sti 7s °53...... 91% 
Antioquia 78 B "46. reese tee 95% 
Anton Jurgens 6s 47. * . 109 
Argentine Gov 6s Ma 60. 99 

Argentine Gov 6s 61 May.. 98% 
Argentine Gov 6s 61 Feb... 8 ½ 
Argentine Gov 6s June 535. 99% 
Argentine Gov %s Oct 59. . 99 

Argentine Gov 6s 57 A. 100 

Argentine 6s 58 . T 99% 
Australia is 55. ban aie 98% 
Austria (Gov) Es 43 1 — 1037 

Austria (Upper) 3 9972 
Belglum ing) 68 353. 96% 
Belgium 3 + ig 3 1014 
Belgium 76 5585. „„ „„ 
Belgium is de . 103 
Belgium . 71.8 45... ivekae 

Belgium ( ms) 8s 4.1050 
Berlin 6828 el s 29. 


Bogota (City) 88 455 i 


Bordeaux (City) 6 580 „ 


] 

A Bolivia (Rep) 8s °47.........104 
] 
] 


1 

Brazil (US) 8s „ 16575 
Bremen 7s 355. oegeaes 1032 
Buenos Aires 6½8 355. 100i 
Bulgaria 7s rets, 5 „„ 
Caldas “ 6s wi 62. nn 4 


Can (Dom 58 8 104% 
Can (Dom) 5 28 29. . 9 9 ° 
Cauca Valley 744s 46. 94 


Chile (Rep) 6s 60. rrr: | 
Chile (Rep) 6s rots A 
e e * 
(hin (Gv) Hu-K Ry 5s 51. 27% 
Cologne (City) 644s 50 97 * 
Coph'n (City) ty 44—L̃ . 100 
Cordoba (Prov) 7 "42... ee 


Czechoslov (Rep) "Bs 51. --- 107% 
Czech (Rep) 7½s rets 748. 105 
Czech (Rep) 8s n 52. e 
Danish Mun 8s & 146. 111 
Denmark (King) 6s Da 105 
Dominic (Rep) sf 544s ‘42... 99 
Dutch E I 5%s (Mar) „ pai "101% 
Dutch E Indies, Gs '47........103% 
Est K R Co 78 64. —— 2 2 99% 


Fiat 7s °46 war........ pecese Oe 
Fiat 7s 46 @ex-war..... 254355 9212 
Finland (Rep) 6%s 56. 97 ½ 
Finland (Rep) 7s 50 100% 
Finnish A 644s "34......... os 94% 
Framerican Dev 7%s 12. 103 
French Nat SS 7s 499. ⁊ 98 
French (Rep) 7s 49 6 
French (Rep) 734s 411. .. 111 


French (Ren) 88s 455. ẽͥ U. 110 
Gorman „„ 


P+ Cope Ge RG . 
‘ | Greek 7s 64 „ 6 6 „ „ „ „2454 „4 „ 95 
Haiti (Rep) 6s 52 . 100 
| Hungary Mun js rets 46 44% oe 
ö Hungary Mun 7s ret 43. 98% 
71% leer Steel 78 °46°........... 100%, 
97 ‘Italian Pub Util 78 52 . 93%, 
-.* | Italian Pub conis et 307 .si 92% 
Italy (King) 7s UU... 4, 
+ Jap (Con Pwr) 73°44 eee 
Jap (Con Pwr) 7s 4444 951% 
Jap (Im Gov) 2d 48 ....... 893. 
Jap (Im Gov) 6s 5 100% 
Leipzig (C “4 7s rets 17 3 
Lyons (City) eee 97% 
Marseille (City) .. . . SOM 
Mex Int RR 4s A 43 3475 
Miag Mill 7s war „„ 
Miag Mill 7s x war SE 
Mex da umall Ae . 20% 
Mox 4s large A‘I@ .. 2.5.88 ce oe 
Milan (City) 61s rets ‘52 .... 90 
Montecatini 7s war 51 190 
Netherl’ds (Kingz) 6s ˙% ..... 1033. 
Norway 5448 6 99% 
Norway (King) 6s "44 ..... 2. 192% 
Norway (King) 6s 52. 102 
Oriental Dev Ltd 6s 38 „„ 
Oalo Cre — . . 10210 
Panama (Rep) 5388 1023 
Paris-Lyons Med 6s 58 921 
Paris-Lyons int ctf 78s 8 . . 100, 
Paris-Orleans 783 12 991. 
Perus 178 56 44 „„ 
. ee 
%% 97% 
Porto Ale (City) 78 66 ....100% 
Prague (Citv) 7s 52 104% 


Queensi’d (State) 6s °47.....105% 
Rhinelbe 7s 16 — „ 
Rhinelbe 7s 46 ex-war. —. 0g 


Saxon Pub Wks 76745 „ 
Saxon Pub Wks 78 “By ees 102 
Seine (Dept) 7s 12 191% 
Serbs Cro & Sloy 8s 82. 22 „ 
Siemens 6'>s ct Ip st .... 2 


. ˙ / / ĩ ac seceeean 104% 
Soissons (City) 68 36. . 95% 
Sweden (King) ct 518 84. 104 
Sweden (King) 6s. 3 
Swiss Confed 8s 40 2 
Swiss Gov 51½ 46. . 104% 


Toho Et Pow 6s rets 298 62 
Toho El Pow 78 55. eeeeens 96 


$34] Tokyo (City) 528 291. 5929222020 8675 


Tokyo U "RSs. dénenduc ae 

Tokyo El Lt 6s AJ 
Po 0 

G K Gt Br & 13086 . 104% 
U S S Copenhag 6s °37 ...... 941 
U Steel W 6%s Awar 5s 2.10381 
Yokohoma (City) 6s 81 92% 


- LIBERTY BONDS 


One 
3128 °47 101. 


For example, read 102.8 as 102 8-32. 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by H. Hentz & Co., New York 
and Boston) 


Last 
n High Low Sale 
(oe 16.54 16. 16.50 16.59 


May 17.49 
Spots 18. 65, up 4 
New Orleans Cotton 
Open 1 Low Last Cl 
July .....16.40 16.52 16.39 16.50 
Oct. .....16.80 16.92 16.78 16.87 
Dec. e@esee 17.03 17.14 17.00 17.09 


| Chicago Cotton 


rer Last 
6 bss exec ee rer 16.51 


J 
Oct. „ 16.82 16.88 
Dec. eee 1706 17.10 

Liverpool Cotton 

Last 
Open High w Sale 
rr 89 8.85 8.88 
He.. 9. B28 3.66: Oe 
n ee ee 9.11 
„ / 8.18%. Se 
„ 9.20 9.20 


May 9. 9.26 9.24 
Spots 9. 06. down 2. Tone at close, 


% 
ul 
Sales (British) 10,000; (American) 6000. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES LESS 
R. G. Dun & Co. reports 425 commercial 
failures in * United States this ee 
compared wi 446 - n. before and 
100% 400 4 year ago. 


’ pany has the proud record 7 gut — bst * 
27525 losed a „ bas always ing withd 


yor of Local Building and Lean A 
2 “ sie pa and Loan Institute 


Mek. 31, 1922, $167,608.20 
_. 1 12 $272,463.58 


March 31, 1525 $750,097.74 
March 31, 1926, $1,208,168.28 
Mch. 31, 1927, $1,557,991.60 
Authortutl Capital, $3,000,000.00 
HOME BUILDING and LOAN COMPANY {née State 


E- an 18 Laura Street, Jacksonville, Fla. Phone §-€025 


NEW YORK CURR 


By the Asifociated Press 
INDUSTRIALS 


Sales in Hundreds 
minum Co Am 78 
*Am Cont Oilfields .80 


ns xe: 
our available funds. 


To Exes 
Investments 


Full Pala Investment Certificates: 
Invest $100 or any multiple thereof 


months. Every dollar invest 
be withdrawn on short notice 


Resources Over $500,000.00 
Let us send details. 
VALLEY BUILDING and 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
McALLEN, TEXAS 


Am tL & Tr pf 
ta Am —* 


5Am Ra 9 
1250 Am Rolling Mills 55% 


35 Arkansas Nat Gas 


1Atlas Plywood 


UNITED STATES LEAGUE; 
TEXAS 3 * 


‘ ( we. 62 
19 Bucyrus Co ne % AMERICAN sig 


OBrion Russell 8 Co. 


INSURANCE 
of Every Description 


|. 108 Water Street Bos 
elephone Hubbard 8760 

it n. . - New ¥ 

lephone Rector 1168 


F ederal Water Service 
Corporation 


Convertible 5%% Gold Debentures, 1957 


eon of company: net income 2 
on Boston Stock Exchange. 
times —— charges: convertible into Class 

n investment at 96% 


ARTHUR W. FLETCHER 


7% | 58 — Street, Boston 


10 Celan — new. 


1 Cen 1 pf l. 38% 4 


18 Cit . — new. 


2 Cosgrav e gpg 


3 Cons GAE Balt. 
3 ons Laun Corp.. 


70 — Sliver 
20 Creolne Syniic 


1750 Davies Ww A Ce axe 7 


. | ElecBonaashare.” 
750 a 


—ñZ—u—ͥ— — — tema. 


1 5 ederated Metals 
2 Fox Theater K. 13% 


1 Freshman Chas . 
1 Fulton Sylphon.. 


Sales High * Last 
“3 Risk Rub 5 N Kan 7 7 


& Lit 
1 Gal Sig Oil 7s 8 6 
5 Gatineau Pow 6s’41 


H 
12 Indep Oil 6s 39 
3 Indnpls P&L 5s 57. 198 
1 Inters Pow Sec . 
37 Inters Pow 5s "57 . 


382 
7 


54 Sade 53% 
tii Grand Stores pf. “= 
1 HabrshwCablect?. 
10 ny oa enh af 


Hap 
1730 Mart tordé lecLt 
100 Hawthorne Min 3 


1 4 


Houst Gulf Gas ly 
$tumb Oil & Ref. 
50 lil Pipe Line 
limp Oi Can 
indust . A. 


1 Long Isl Lt 6s 45104 
10 Mani Ltd 5%s 31. 99% 
5M Pw 97 


58 * 

6 Mont Wd Pr is 46 985, 
2 Morris&Co 7s 30 98 

5 Narragan 5s 37. 

1 Nat P&L 6s 26. 

bS 6528 : 

7 Nev ConCop os 16 


NoStP * Ss, 33. * 
9 Ohio P 5 


* > 
= $F 
* * 
—ͤ — 


10 
4 Okla Nat 6 644s. 103 
3 Pen P&L is B 
3 Pen P&L 5s D 32.100 8 
5 Pit Scr&Bolt 58.100 
Ila RT 6s 62. 
5 Phillips Pet pay 


2PS El&G 5s 5. 
12 Pure Oil a a 103% 


7.100 
2 Richfield 25 2 . 92% 
7 Shawsheen 78 ; 44 


i Sloss Sheff 6s * — 
11 —— Pack 68 32 997 


1 Ketner- Wil Stamp 1 
21 err Lake . .65 


- 7 
1 * * A st . 174% 
5 Leh Pow Seen. . 18 
1 Leh Val Coal etf. 27 


1170 Lib Ow S Gi 
1 Lone Star Gas 1 
4 1 


t 
11 Mad Sq Gar ctf.. 
7 Magdalena’ Sy ndie 
1 Marmon Mot Car. 
1 MeCali Corp new. 
6 Mead J&Co new. 861 
: Metro 5 & 10s St pt 1014 
1 Metro Ch Stores.. 1955 


1 Mid W pu pe pt 110% 


Mohawk Val new. 46% 
Pr 125 


1 Sowest P&L 6s . 
9 Swift. Co 58 “Bates oa 


Prod 
1 Natl Fuel & Gas. : 23% 


7150 Neisner res 4 
190 Neisner Bros pf. 185 
Mex & Ariz Ld. 11% 
3 8 nn 78% 


5.102% 1 
12 e 100% 993, 
2 —— 558 ˙57 97 


FOREIGN BON DS 


9 Adriatic El 78. 
6 AgriMtgsBk7s'46.. 
6 BataviaPet4%s'42 
5 Berlin El 6%s — 10% 100% 
2 Berlin El Us 51 96! 

Se «a 
4 Brisbane 58 57 bi 


6 BuenAiresPrvi7s‘'52 § 
8 BuenAiresPrvis'57 9. 
9 BuenAiresPrvis'5s ? 
10 Copenhagen Den5s 

1 8 

6 DanishMBk6s'70 

4 DnmrkKkgdm5¢s 42 190% 

i SerComMunis 47. 985 
45 HambureStateés'46 973. 

2 Hun Lndlins7 s'61 ¢ 
26 JgosiviaMtgsBk7s 
10 Lombard Ele 78˙52 

1 Medellin Col 7s°51 
13 Mendoza P7 2 


Ohio Bell T 7% bil! 105 
Ohio C 


Ohio Oil 58 
725 Ohio Pub SA pt. 106 


1 Pandem Oil eereeeen 4%, 
7 Paragon Ref ..... 7% 
60 Parmac Pore 27 
17 Pk Barth * Co oe 


1 Pond Ck Poca.... 16% 


288835 
— 
„ 


— 


— 
f. 


1 Salt Crk Cons. 20 
18 on Prod... 28 1 
2 . 2 * 
26 Ene 8e 

1 SaudFisLtd 58°55 


5 Sou’east PL, pf.. 
1 Sou'east — rn 79 188 


480 nekPows nw 19% 
„2 South Penn Oil. 
75 Stand G&E ptepf. 108% 10914 
19 Stand Oil Indiana 67 
1 Stand Oil O new. 7 


en High Tow Sune28 Sune? 
101. 101 


Ist 44s 47. 103. 104. 103. 103.1 103. 

2d 4s 12. 100.13 100,14 100.12 100,14 100,14 
2d 48 rg. 100.12 100. * 100.12 100.12 100.11 
3d 4% 48˙28. 100.29 100,31 100.29 100.300 100. 30 
4th 4148" 32.103.23 103 25 103.23 103.23 103.23 
US 48 54. 108.24 108,24 108. 24 108. 24 108. 20 
US 414s ‘52,113.28 113.28 113.27 113.26 113.20 


18 
Quoted in thirty-seconds of a point. 1 Thatcher Mee new 13% 


pr. 
_3 Tidal Oss — vot. 13% 


do pf 100 
2 Timken Det Axle. 13 
K — pong A pf.. 


5 
110 Tubize Art SB ctf. 25 


Tetual babs -divi 
* . eels 


CHICAGO BOAI 


iy as yer PN 


Open 
1 hg Gas Imp yp pO ETS 4 401 
p 


Sept. ..... 100% 1910 155 
ee 


* ier 0&6 A 3 1. 


July. 2.45 
DOMESTIC TY pt 2. 


SUMMARY OF . 
June 25—The dollar 


High 
3 Ala Pow 6s 38 * +e 
volume of trade during th the third Lye of | 


WASHINGTON, 


though less — 
was larger than for the corres 
week Of 1926, according to the 
ment of Commerce. Wholesale prices re- 
mained the same as during the previous 
week, but were still well below the 
of a year ago. Prices for cotton declined — 
slightly, while wheat prices advanced. 


1Ca NR Eq 7s N 
24 CM&StP 5 75 ... 92% 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR EXPANSION 

Packard Motor Car Company has 
spent more than 38.000,00 
new machinery and equipment to 
„ The total plant account 
at the close of 1926 was less than 123. 
000,000, indicating the extent of the com- 
pany's expansion program. 


12 Cit Ser Gas 52277375 


1 Con G Bit 33 "63. 183% 
1Con G&K EI 614s.. 
1 Cube the 7 4 41. i be 


LONDON MONEY ARTES 
LONDON, June 25-~Money 
rcent. Discount —2— bill: 
— * — dent; three months’ 


gebt C Gas 6s 427 
1 East Term 6 43. 10 


17 


ay 


Effort Will Be Made 10 Reradiocast Gala Pro- 
gram to Entire Empire on Short Waves 


The Dominion of Canada will cele- 
brate her diamond jubilee of the 
Confederation, July 1, and as part of 
the rejoicings a radiocast from the 


capital will go forth to be simulta- 
neously retransmitted by 18 other 
stations throughout the Dominion. 
The new carillon bells, the largest in 
the world will be heard in every part 
of the Dominion from their position 
in the Peace Tower at the Federal 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 

If old king static will permit, King 
George will congratulate his Cana- 
dian subjects from London, Eng. By 
means of the Marconi beam wireless 
system in England and Canada, or 
through the transatlantic telephone 
stations in London and New York, 
his message will be delivered not 
only to everyone in Canada but to 
every part of the British Empire 
and the United States. 


Short Wave Transmission 


The Drummondville end of the 
Canadian Marconi Beam Wireless 
will transmit his speech and that of 
the whole program on 26 meters, on 
a non-directional aerial. Twenty 
kilowatts of power on this short 
wavelength will distribute the radio- 
cast from Ottawa and London to the 
most distant parts of the world, there 
to be picked up, and put on the air 
again for the radiocast listeners of 
Australasia, South Africa, India, Eng- 
land, and the United States. 

The hookup in Canada will be con- 
trolled from Ottawa, where four lines 
of telegraph and telephone wires will 
carry it to every nook and cranny of 
the Dominion. One wire will go to 
Drummondville in Quebec for the 
retransmission on the short wave- 
length. Another wite will take care 
of Montreal, Que.; Moncton, N. B., 
and Halifax, N. S. Part of this line 
will be telephone and the Maritime 
end will be telegraph. It is custom- 
ary to use telephone lines for carry- 
ing a radiocast to other cities, but 
these do not extend throughout the 
Dominion 

The third wire will be telephone, 
carrying to Toronto and London in 
Ontario. In Toront& Station CFCA 
will carry the p am, covering 
most of the province and reaching 
well into the states bordering on the 
Great Lakes. London will cover 
those dead spots that Toronto 
misses, while CNRO, Ottawa, will be 
picked up by many who want to hear 
the central station of the hook-up. 

Telegraph Lines Used 


A telegraph line from Ottawa to 
Winnipeg, via Sudbury, will run 
through either Calgary or Edmonton 


various pick-up points to 


to the Pacific coast. This is the most 
difficult part of the chain, since 
mainly telegraph wires will have to 
be used. 

The program in the afternoon will 
consist of the chimes from the new 
carillon. There are 53 bells in this 
carillon, and it is the largest in the 
world. It was but recently shipped 
to Canada from England, where it 
was cast last year when Premier 
King of the Dominion was attending 


the Imperial Conference. The caril- 


lon will be a lasting memorial to the 
youth of Canada in the Great War. 
On the largest of these bells, which 
weighs 10 tons, is this inscription: 

“This Carillon was installed by the 
authority of Parliament to commem- 
orate the peace of 1918 and to keep 
in remembrance the service and sac- 
rifice of Canada in the Great War. 
Anno Domini 1926.“ 

In the evening Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King will speak, to be fol- 
lowed by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the Hon. Hugh Guthrie. A 
musical program of French-Canadian 
and English folk songs will be ren- 
dered by vocal and instrumental 
artists. The carillon will also be 
heard. 

In charge of this radiocast, the 
largest ever attempted in Canada, 
are men whose connections with the 
leading electrical, telephone and 
telegraph concerns in the world 
have made it possible to undertake 
this gigantic task with a fair meas- 
ure of success. Thomas Ahearn of 
Ottawa is chairman of the commit- 
tee, while Commander C. P. Edwards, 
Director of Radio for Canada, repre- 
sents the Government. 

Many Months’ Work 

It has taken several months of 
work to make the whole plan feas- 
ible. The fact that so many large 
stretches of land have to be trav- 
ersed, 3000 miles in all, made the 


scheme seem too large in the begin- | 


amplifiers will be 
the 
Miity 
the radiocast as it comes in on the 
wire. 
spared from the Government's in- 
spectorial staff stationed in every 
large city has been put on the job. 

It is interesting to note that Can- 
ada, in celebrating her sixtieth birth- 
day, should use this latest of inven- 
tions to join all her citizens in a 
national rejoicing with the capital. 
Although still a young country, this 
is characteristic of her, for she has 
always used the most up-to-date 
methods and machinery to further 
her progress. 


ning. Now 100 
stationed throughout Canada. 


EMBERS of the Rawson-Mac- 
Millan-Field Museum expedi- 
| tion to the Arctic this sum- 
mer will be able to keep in close 
touch with relatives and friends in 
the States through weekly radio mes- 
sages radiocast by Westinghouse 
station WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston. ‘ 


> 

Captain MacMillan hopes to trans- 
mit messages from hie flagship, “The 
Bowdoin,” back home. The expedi- 
tion will carry a short wave trans- 
mitter, and the signals picked up 
here will be rebroadcast from WBZ- 
WBZA. This dash will be the sixth 
which the famous explorer has made 
to the far north. Its primary pur- 
pose is the establishment of a scien- 
tific station for experimental work 
at Nain, Labrador. The little band 
setting sail from Wiscasset harbor 
will number 20 men and six natural 
scientists. The Bowdoin will freeze 
in the ice for one year, while its 
companion ship, The Radio,” will 
return home about Sept. 15. 

3 +> 


Both vessels will first explore the 
eastern coast of Baffinland as far 
north as the Arctic Circle. Scientiste 
from the Field Museum will search 
the region carefully for specimens of 
bird and animal life Others will 
hunt for fossil remains in the vicin- 
ity of Frobisher Bay. After an expe- 
rimental station has been located at 


Nain, the explorers will pursue their 
special researches. In addition, 
studies will be made of the life and 
customs of the Eskimos and the 
Nascopie Indians. These Indians are 
said by Captain ‘MacMillan to be of 
the least Known of any tribe in 
North America. 
> + 


The expedition will also engage in 
a thorough investigation of the so- | 


called Norse ruins found on the coast 
of Labrador These vestiges of an 
earlier exploration, Captain Mac- 
Millan asserts, clearly prove that 
hardy, Vikings discovered America 
some three centuries before Colum- 
bus arrived at these shores Station 
WBZ-WBZA has arranged a sched- 
ule of Arctic radiocasts so that the 
party, frozen in the glacial wastes, 
may have weekly contact by radio. 
Musical programs as well as a news 
digest will be included in each radio- 
cast. Announcement of the dates 
for these radiocasts will be made 


later. 
> > + 


When the Los Angeles Chamber 


of Commerce annual excursion em- 
barked from Wilmington Harbor, 
June 4, en route for Honolulu, the 
entertainment features were fur- 
nished by KHJ. The radiocast stu- 
dio group included Uncle John and 
Pal O’Mine, Ruth Pitts, coloratura 
soprano, and KHJ concert trio. All 
of the children who speak from KHJ 


— 


United 


Complete List of 


Radiocasting Stations 


of the 


As Allocated by the Federal Radio Commission 


Published in The Christian Science Monitor, 
May 24, 1927, will appear in a 


Radio Booklet 


States 


now being printed by The Christian Science Monitor. To obtain 
a copy of this booklet, sign and mail the coupon below. 


‘The Christian Science Monitor 
Back Bay Station 
Boston, Mass. 


y 


Please send me a copy of the booklet containing a complete list of 
the radio stations of the United States as allocated by the Federal Radio 


Commission. 
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Every man who could be- 


f 
1 


on the children's hour weekly 
were gathered in an immense bus 
and taken to the dock. Hundreds ot 
friends of the Los Angeles station in- 
spected the ship and attended an 
impromptu recital in the music salon 
before the new ship, City of Hono- 
lulu, left for Hawaii- 


JUGOSLAVIA RADIO PROGRESS 
WASHINGTON,—The Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry of Jugo- 
slavia has announced that the “So- 
ciete Anonyme Radio” is in process 
of organization in that country, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul 8. 
E. McMillen, Belgrade, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Although little information is avail- 
able as yet regarding the new or- 
ganization it is understood that all 
details are under the control of the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraph, 
which will designate where stations 
can be built and arrange for grant- 
ing permits and similar matters. 
The capital of the new society will, 
it is said, consist of 3,000,000 
denars, divided into 3000 shares of 
which one-half are to be nominal 
shares. (1 dinar equals $0.0176.) 


WLS RADIO- rege a 
FIRST OF ITS KIND 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO—An essay contest be- 
ing conducted over WLS, the Sears- 
Roebuck station here, by the first 
Radio Grange of the Nation is creat- 
ing considerable interest among: the 
farmers and others, stated L. J. 
Taber, National Master of the 
Grange with a membership of 800,000. 

Every two weeks a solid gol 
Grange pin is awarded by Mr. Taber 
to the writer of the best essay that 
had been assigned that period. 
Membership in the Grange is not re- 
quired for participation in the con- 
tests. The National Radio Grange 
was started Monday, April 14 and a 
session is conducted each alternate 
Monday from 12:30 to 1:30 p. m., 
central standard time. 

The first subject was “What Has 
Your Grange Done to Be Called a 
Community Center?” Other subjects 
to be assigned during summer 


EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
WBET, Boston, Mass. (1180) 


183 m. — Events, baseball scores. 

7: = cmpire Orchestra, Hotel Kenmore. 

9 Dance music from the State Ball- 

room, Revere Beach; correct time. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston and . 
field, Mass. (900) 


m.—Jack Morey's singing or- 
ra. 


33 Musical program 
Hamilton time ; Bert Lowe and his 


orches 
730 Baseball: Joseph Ecker 
neert — from Sym- 
Hall, Bos 
osep ker — — Froup. 
15 Continuation of Pop“ concert. 
10 Joseph Ecker concert group. 
15 Continuation of Pop“ concert. 
:-40* Bert Lowe and his orchestra. 
:10 Weather; Hamilton time. 


WNAC, Boston, Mass (850) 


4 p. m—Perley Stevens and his or- 
hestra. 

30 News. 

6 The Smilers: John Pardy, har- 
monica, and-Dave Chestnut and his 
orchestra; guest artists. 
Baseball: Junior Sinfonians. 
Correct time: Questlon Man. 
Continuation dance program. 

225 Baseball; weather. 
Interview, Louise Price and Rex 
Keith, of the “Cat and the Canary 
company, playing at the Park 
Theater, “How an Audience Be- 
haves at a Mystery Show.” 
Talk, Better Business Bureau. 
Ronald Mansfield, terör; Inglis 
Van Buskirk, baritone. ‘ 
Kopal Singer, violinist ; John C. 
Stimpson, pianist 
Felix Livingston and his little tin 
whistle; Beatrice Conn, accom- 
anist 
Rear Solos by Jack Fay. 
Popular selections by 
Crocker. 
Vocal and piano solos by Carl 
Moore. 
News; go music, direction W. 
Edward Boyle. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (670) 


. m.—News. 
“Jim”. Burke, song 
5 Milton L. Kirsch eed his or- 


chestra. 
WEAF, Waldorf-Astoria concert 


orchestra. 

:-45 Jacques Renard and his orchestra. 
10 News. 
20 Jacques Renard and his orchestra. 
48 Highway bulletin. 

250 Newspaper talk. 

Jacques Renard and his orchestra. 
30 WEAF, Goldman band concert. 
15 Cruising the air. 

:20 “Ed” Andrews and his orchestra. 

20 News. 

25 Radio forecast and weather, E. B. 
Rideout. 


WBSO, Wellesley, Mass. (780) 
6 p. m.—Talk on business conditions. 
13 * by Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson; Scripture 
music and poetry. 


WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (580) 
8 p. m.—Baseball; weather; studio 


concert 


Irving 


program, 
9 Studio ensemble. 
10 Bancroft dance orchestra. 
WJAR, Providence, R. I. (620) 
30 p. m.—From WEAF. 
WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. 
30 p. m.—From WEAF. 


wär, Schenectady, N. T. (790) 
WSV R, Syracuse, N. T. (1880) 
:30 p. m.—Marlean Saunders, violin- 
ioe: Janet Tyler, accompanist. 
9 Marian Kelly, soprano; George 
Millert, tencr; Anna Bowe, pianist. 
:30 Studio program. 
10 Kreaser Four. 


11 Dance program. 
:30 — 8 music from Syra- 


(990) 


30 Musical program from Rochester. 
30 From WEAF. 
11 Dance program. 
WABC, New York City (920) 
:30 m.—Dinner music. 
8 Musical melange. 
9 “Russign Reveries.“ 
:30 Premier Quartet. 
10 The Universal hour. 
11 Weather; Harold Leonard and his 
orchestra. 


WGBS, New York City (860) 


. m—Gramatan Concert Trio. 
Quartet. 


Trio. 
1021 1 
10: IB yee Davis, The Melody 
10:30 Anna Crews, ballads, 
10:45 Lee and Wesley, 


mony. 
10:50 Gertrude Flashner, soprano. 
11:05“Mike’’ Monti and his Harmonica 


11 


Man. 


popular har- 


Boys. 
:20 Organ recital. 

WMCA, New York City (816) 
-30 p. m.—Tappen's Entertainers. 


8 German hour of music and song. 
11 Ernie Golden and his orchestra. 


WII, New York City (660) 
7 p. m.—Longines time; Waldorf-As- 

toria Orchestra. 
Godfrey Ludlow radio evening: 
Lolita Gainsbourg, pianist; or- 
chestra. 

10 8 time; Keystone Duo and 
the Mediterraneans. 

30 Twin Oaks Orchestra. 


WEAF, New York City (610) 
6 p. m.—Wakldorf-Astoria dinner mu- 


sic. 
255 Baseball scores. 
7 Lighthouse musicale. 
25 — Control,” W. 


30 The Week Enders.“ 

30 Goldman Band concert from the 
New York University cam mt 
grand opera program; Del i- 
— cornet soloist; Howard — 

10:15 dle Elkins’ orchestra. 
11 Rolfe’s orchestr 


WOR, > Rg N. J. (710) 
* pm m.—Correct time; Cathedral 
horal Club. 
8:30 The Silver 3 Quintet. 
9 Rose Tuni oratura soprano; 
928 Banyard, baritone, 
salalaika band 
pular pianist. 


nor; news. 
Hagan and his or- 


T. L. Ban- 


eatner ; 


onsen Atlantie City, 2 J. (1160) 
7:45 & Rivening cones 


ye vo 22 by ‘the Seaside 


wre, Atlantie City, N. J. (1100) 


m.—Steel Pier Minstrels. 
6 30 otel Chelsea concert orche 
10:30 


inals dance orches- 
tra. 


11 Gateway dance orchestra. 
11:30 Jack nee orchestra. 


stra. 


reading; N 


1 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (750) 

7 m. (Joe“ Cantor's orchestra, 

Btudio program. 

9:30 Pocahontas Indians. 

10 “Ev” Jones’ Merrymakers. 
WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (710) 

8 p. m.—Organ concert, Johanna 
Grosse. 


9 Feature program. 
* 9:05 South Sea Serenaders. 
9:15 4 concert. 

10 Castle Farm 
10:20 . Melody Boys. 
10:40 Castle Far 


3 eee Pa. (380 
1 1 by Olga Mundy, 
5 “Bob” McGowan's orchestra. 


1 
245 Andy Eich's orchestra. 
30 Sanders Club program. 


WCAU, Philadelphia@ Pa. (1150) 
7:30 p. m.—Billy Hays and his orches- 
tra. 


733 
8:3 
10: 
10 
11 


8 Program. 
8:30 Titus Brothers. 
8:45 Izler Pies violinist ; 
ianist. 
9: yers’ Musical Architects. 
9:45 5 Matters and Marr, songs. 
0 Charlie Kerr and his orchestra. 
0:30 Piccadilly orchestra. 
11 Karl Bonawitz, organ. 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (590) 
§ p. m.—Anita Gane, N 

8:20 Acacia Masonic et. 

9 The Goldstein- Paull-Skloft, instru- 
mental trio, 

9:30 ae Mease, e John 
— ; Flora Ripka, accom- 
nist. 

10 — orchestra. 
11:05 Organ recital by Geibel Falconer. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (646) 
7:30 to 11 p. m.—From WEAF. 


Vinge 


FOR SUNDAY, JUNE 26 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston and Spring- 
field, Mass, (900) 


10:50 a. m.—Services from South Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield. 
p. m—WJZ, The Mediterraneans, 
‘ — the direction of Hugo Mari- 


ni. 

WJZ. — and His Gang.“ 
Hamilton time 
Baseball results. 

3 Hotel Statler Ensemble, 
Hamilton time. 
Beacon Male Quartet: A. B. C. 
Brown, first tenor; W. Charles 
Manson, second tenor; Emroy 
Kane, baritone; Newton B. Travis, 
bass, assisted by Marion Roberts 
Martin, contralto; Clara Sherman 
Travis, accompanist, 
Baseball results. 
One Hundred and Fourth 2 
Band, under direction of Cyril 
La ancis. 
W.IZ, The Mediterraneans. 
Hamilton time; baseball results, 
Monday 

30 a. m.— Organ fecital by Louis Weir. 

45 Radio chef and householder. 
Continuation of organ recital. 
Hamilton time. 


WNAC, Boston, Mass. (850) 


5 a. m.—Morning service from the 

Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 
0 m.—Evening service from the 
Street Congregational 


Monday 

a. m—WNAC Women's Club, 
Rabbi Benjamin Birnbaum. Rox- 
bury ; Norman Arnold, tenor; Roy 
Harlow: “Fair and Warmer,’ ’ by 
Gwendoline Albee: Marjorie Mills”. 
“Answers to Questions, Jean Sar. 
gent. 
News. 
p. m.— Time and weather. 
8 Colonial luncheon concert. 
oday's baseball game. 
News, 
Shepard Colonial luncheon concert. 
Al” Donahue and his orchestra. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (670) 
a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Bost nH 9 
p. m.— Highway bulletin. 
110 New 1. . 
20 WEAF, ‘Major Bowes’ Family.” 
15 WEAF. Correct time; Atwater 

—ç radio hour, Paul Althouse, 


WEAF, talk by Wirt Barnitz. 
0 Cruising the air. 
Keith's Radio Review. 


News, 
Monday 
“The 


08 


Roaring 


Ride 8 —— 
The Friendly M aids. 
Anne Brad 2 half hour for 
home makers; Norman Leavitt, 
baritone; Leslie Mather, reading. 
The Friendly Maids. 
5 Caroline a — ae service, 
Tre 8 1 laid 
The ef Savs:’ 
The Friendly Maids. 
Time signals and ne vis. 
p. m.— Boston farmers’ 
market report. 
Fathers’. and Mothers’ Club of 
Reading; address by Laurie A. 


Sawyer, 

Lillian Alls, pianist: 
man, violinist. 
5 New York City (660) 

1 5 —The 1 
WEBZ-WBZA. WRC 
“Roxy and His Gang“; to WBZ- 
WBZA, KDKA, KYW, WRC, 
WOC. WIR 

People’ s radio vespers. 

Baseball scores, 

Longines time; 

Helen Turley, 

WBAL. 


W. 
: Arion Male Chorus; to WBAI. 
Chamber Suite. * 
46 8 


a Travelogue, 
and.“ 

Godfrey Ludlow. violinist; Lolita 
‘Cabrera eer tae planist, So- 


nata Recital“ 
9:30 Concert ensemble; to WEZ-WBZA, 


10 :30 Longines time; to WBZ-WBZA, 
K , 


WEAF, New York City (610) 
3 p. m.—lInterdenominational church 
services; to 
Federation summer forum with 
M. H. H. Joachim; to WRC. 
:30 Federation sacred musicale; 


30 Young artists’ series; Charles 
P ianist, and Fima Fidel- 
man, violinist. 

Orchestral concert. 


ex, Famil " * WEEI. 
WAR. 
SB, 


produce 


Gussie Gas- 


to 


recital; 
to 


organ 
contralto ; 


of Ire- 


to 


WIS. 
9:15 Howard oe; Atwater Kent radio 
our; Althouse, - hy 
WEEI, Wor Wh 
ww GN, Kp, WS. 


W 47 
9:45 won x by Ww irt anes: to WEBI, | 


10 N chess recital from 
Welte-Mignon studios; to WRC, 


Christ. Scientist, 10:45 a. | 
by Station WFBM, | 


| looking 


“Woman’s Part in 
“Little Theater 


months are 
Grange Growth,” 


Idea in Our Grange,” “Community | una 


Beautification,” and “How We 
Cleaned Up the Roadsides,” it was 
stated at headquarters here. 


NEWEST TURKISH © 
STATION TESTED 


WASHINGTON—Final tests at the 
radio station at Osmanieh, Turkey, 
are reported to have been made re- 
cently and the Turkish ‘public has 
been promised that radio concerts 


will be radiocast from that place in 
the near future, according to ad- 
vices from Vice-Consul R. R. Jordan, 


Constantinople, Turkey. It has also 
been announced that progress had 


been made on the construction of 
the Angora station, where radiocast- 


‘ing is expected to commence this 


spring. 

The Osmanieh station, it is said, 
will work on a 1200-meter wave- 
length, and the station at Angora 
on a wavelength of 1800 meters. 
From the plans which have been 
announced in the press regarding /*° 


the radio programs will consist 


largely of native music and jazz band | 


selections. Although the company 
which is exploiting the station at 
Osmanieh has -undertaken to rent 
small radio sets to subscribers to 
its service, no information has been 
forthcoming as to how many sub- 
scriptions have been obtained or to 
what extent the public is interested 
in the enterprise. 


Nadiocasts 
Christian Science 
Services 


FOR SUNDAY, JUNE 26 

BOSTON—The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 10:45 
a. m., eastern daylight saving time. 
by Station WEEI. 670 kc. 

BUFFALO—First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 8 p. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WMAK, 560 ke. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y¥.—First Church 
of -Christ, Scientist, 8 p. m., eastern 
standard time, by Station WOCL, 1340 
ke. 

SYRACUSE—First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 10:45 a. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WSYR, 1330 kc. 

NEW YORK—First Church of 
2 Scientist, Brooklyn, 11 a. m., 

tern daylight saving time, by Sta- 
th on WMCA, 810 ke. 

DETROIT—First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 7:30 p. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WGHP, 1230 kc. 

DET ROIT—Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 10:30 a. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WMBC, 1420 ke. 


CLEVELAND — Fourth Church of asi, tenants only 


Christ, Scientist, 8 p. m., eastern stand- | 
ard time, by Station WTAM, 750 ke. 
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REAL ESTATE 


2 
Service Deng. 110 N 


Jose 
th St., 5 gan Jose, Calif. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


THES BAA wi . Mass., 
5. Midge the ceed; 


rlenced attention if Boe heer. 


104 "Highland. mere. Bua 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


ATTRACTIVE TRAVELING POSITION 

National organization has perma open- 
ing for woman betwee 23-40 with Ss at least 
high school education, free to travel; oppor- 
tunity to earn $2500 to $5000 a year; prefer 
teacher, college woman or one with vieu= 
executive rr Bouth in winter: de 
income to s opportunity for advancement 
WEEDON COMPANY. Desk 5, 2036 E. 89th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio ; | 


the two stations, it is indicated that | 2°": 


| 


MINNEAPOLIS—Second Church of 


Christ, Scitntist, 
standard time, 
740 ke. 
CHICAGO—Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 7:45 p. m., central daylight 
a time, by Station W MBB, .1190 
c 


6 p. m., central 
by Station WCCO, 


daylight.‘ saving time, by Station 
WEBH, 820 kc. 

IN DIAN APOLIS—Second Church of 
me, central 
standard time, 


1330 ke. 


ROCK GARDEN WINS PRIZE 
CHELMSFORD, Mass., June 
(Special) — A rock garden 


25 


j 


eat, 
CHICAGO — Seventh Church of NA Protestant: 
Christ, Scientist, 10:45 a. m., central lest or 


AGENTS WANTED 


POLMET, THB WONDERFUL POLISHING 
CLOTH that cleans all metals without liqaid, 
ste or powder: approved by * House- 
l aad “Modern Prisvilla’’: sell at 25e, 
ft GALE Co., 102 Edinboru 

ass. 


POSITION and home as get wal Si yy 
hoe Christian Scientists preferred; 

anywhere, MRS. M. ‘x ae Broad St., 
N. 


Local Classified 


Advertisemente under thie heading a 7 
in thia edition only. Rate 25 cents @ tine. 
Minimum epace three lines, minimum 
four lines. (An advertisement measuring three 
linea must call for at least two insertions.) 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


S couse i 
—_ 


There are available a 
few furnished. and 
unfurnished suites 
and single rooms in 
this charming hotel. 
Phone KENmore 2960. 


el Shren 


sare 
2 and 3 rooms for the most desir- 
References required 


SPRING REALTY CO. 
131 Audubon Rd., Boston, Mass., 


APARTMENTS—Furniahed or unfurnished, 5 | 


tile walls and tloors in kitchen and 
bath; skower, elevator; fireproof building. 
452 Audubon Road, Boston, near Beacon. 
| Apply Supt. on premises, Back Bay 3822. 


ARLINGTON, MASS.—Beautiful view over- 
looking lake; first floor, 6 rooms, sun parlor, 
2 oak floors, tiled bath. fireplace, steam 

gas kitchen, heated garage; excellent 
available ns ies 5 
Tel. 


rooms, 


before. Webcowet Road. 


Arlington 4095-W. 
BOSTON, 270 Huntington Ave.—Furnished 


84 


1 room suites with private bath and telephone 


service. Apply on premises, 


BROOKLINE, MASS.- 
city; $110; near 


porch, over- 
St. cars. 


7 rooms, 
Beacon 


Regent 4148. 


corner 
ments, 3-4-5 rooms, at very moderate rentals, | 


con- 


structed by Miss Carrie L. Richard- | 
son won the special prize for the 
most meritorious exhibit at the an- 
nual flower show of the Chelmsford | 
Garden Club held in the vestry of 
the Unitarian Church. The rock gar- | 


den was constructed on the platform; . 


at one side of the stage with a moss- | 
covered terrace of rocks, dotted with 
wild flowers, ferns, Canterbury bells, 


; good location: 


1400 Ocean Ave., 
elevator apart- 


BROOKLYN, N. T.. 
Ave I— High class 


Apply to Superintendent. 


EXCEPTIONAL LIST 
OF SUMMER RENTALS 
in all parts of Town. 
Roof Garden apartments and Country 
and Sea Shore places. 
MRS. WILBUR LYON 
500 Sth Ave., N. T. Tel. Longacre 0856 


NEWTONVILLE, MASS.—Lower apartment 
in new 2-family stucco house, 6 rooms, sun 
‘parlor, fireplace, tile bath, porch and rage: 
nice play yard: conven 
20 minutes to Boston. 


everything: 


running down to a pool with pond , North 2044-J. 


lilies floating on the water. 


General Classified 


Advertisements under this heading appear 
in all editions of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Rate 50 cents a line. Minimum space 
four lines. 


Bo REAL ESTATE 
A P. COLES J. F. COLES 


A. P. Coles & Bros. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Real Estate, Insurance & Loans 
REFERENUES 
Any Bank or Banker in the City 
GLENDALE, CALIF.—For sale, beautifully 


located foothill residence; an acre and a half 
of ground, lawns, shrubs, flowers; 


Address T-5, The Christian 


3 baths; $43,500. 
626 


Science Monitor, 
Angeles. 


HOUSTON. TEX.—Real estate; have sev- 
eral close-in desirable acreage tracts suitable 
for subdivision; also closé-in business proper- 
ty. LOUIS L. STREY, U31-632 Bankers Mort- 
gage Bldg. 


TO LET-—FURNISHED 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, — Palacio Apts. 
Just opened and true to name; pleasing home 
like atmosphere; 1 to rooms: 
trie retfrigeratlion; Al maid and 

ideal living and shopping 
k church, cars; just of H 
Blvd, 1665 N. Sycamore. GRanite 5176. 


LOS ren ES, Ashton Arms and Traymore | 
Apts., 517-523 So. Rampart, Wilshire Dis- 
trict—Sunny, delightful one and two-rvom 
apartments with kitchen and dining alcove, 
beautifully furnished, daily maid service, 
vator, arden a oining, 1 

and cars and bus to 


NIRVANA APARTMENTS—Expressing bos- | 
pitality and service; spacious, ex- 
88 furnished: most exacting. 
17 Orange Hollywood, Calif. 
GL. 2192, 


loca ton: 
olly wood 


Drive. 


O. C. Coles | 


Van Nuys Bidg., Los | 


radio; elec- | 
telephone | 


! 
| 
1 


i 


60 bearing | 
avacado trees; modern stucco house, 11 rooms. 


' 
i 
i 
i 


| 


ele- | 
located; | 


} 


ig; private lake. 
| Elizabeth. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


Attractive 9-room house to let for summer | 


and possibly longer; 3 minntes from Common- 
wealth Ave, Phone Centre Newton 204 


NEW YORK CITY, West End Ave.—Sell | 820d St., 
rent $216 (or rent T. 


lease 6 rooms. 2 haths; 
room). Riverside 6437. 


NICELY furnished apartments in Boston 


and Cambridge. Mass. at summer prices. 
THE SERVICE BUREAU, Kenmore 4033. 


jueensberru Apartments 

1-2-3 Room Suites ~ 38-165 
Apariments: leased - and 
oblained-o only: through~ 


Dwight IN. Atwood owner 
16 to 40 Queensberry Streei > 


KEN- 2759 Boston. Mase Res ton, Mase Reg ASP-0757 


The 
Roosevelt Apartments 


1-2-3-4-Room Suites 


Newly Renovated, Furnished and 
Unfurnished 
Apply to Superintendent 
Forsyth Street and Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON 
“THREE FIELDS” 
bay org or Unfurnished Apartments 


d 4 rooms, kitchenette and bath. 
Boston. Tel. As- 


1376 Commonwealth Arve., 
pinwall 2820. 


SUMMER PROPERTY 


ATTRACTIVE, 
| for sale or rent part or K season, at 
ling Lake, 1 N. J.; easy commut — 
to Newark or N. . 


“PRAY. 
New Jersey. 


307 Conant St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, Paramount Apts., 
Geary St., Near Taylor—2 and room fur- 
wished and unfurnished, weekly or monthly, 
with garage, maid service if desired. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICK—MEN 


SALAKIED POSITIONS, $2500 to 323. 000 
Ihe undersigned provides 4 thoroughly or- 

nized service of 16 years’ recugnized stand- 

ng, through which preliminaries are nego- 
tiated for positions of the calibre indicated; 
the procedure is tndividualized to each client's 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present as tiger 8 not an em- 
ployment agency. name and ad- 
dress for details. 3 
Downtown Building, W 2085 New York. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


Metropolitan 507s Tucke 
NEW ERA 3 BUKBAU 7 — 


ong 8 e in OFFICES 
and 1 — In vefson. 
Los Angeles 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF CES IS. —.— 
TIST, The Mother Church, Faimouth, Norway. 
— St. 3 Sta., Mass. Sunday 

t 10:45 a. m. and 7 
Church 


571 


on! 
“BIXBY. INC., 120 }- 


323 Walnut St., 


CAPE COD 


New Summer Cottages on 
ocean front for sale. Sagamore 
Beach, Mass. 


S. L. TWOMBLY 


SAVERY 


PLYMOUTH 


CAMPS—BUNGALOWS 
Boating Bathing Fishing Reece, 
Unlimited Pleasures 


EASTERN REAL ESTATE TRUST 


1111 Statler Bldg... Boston Hancock 9396 


* 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 

Furnished cottage in pine grove on lake 
front; living room with fireplace, 
ch, <n gag sone room, ba complete, 4 
boat: Baboosic Lake, Amherst, 
a Na Hystic 1767-M, 


STONE HARBOR, N. J.—4-room 


ent to 
Newton | 


: excellent bathing, fish- 


ö 


f 


vour summers at this w 


-Also Furnished | 


* 


i 


1 


fully equipped large 14 at lake in Southe +4 


«| 


sleeping 400. 


Apply C. 


furnished 
8 with bath, gas and electricity, near 


bay: ba thing, boating. as — gl 
for circular; re required 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Chas. G. Clapp CO. 


Homes—294 Wash. St., Boston— Farms 


2 FAMILY $12,000 g apartment 


4 heat; 
cellars; fine ho and real investment. 
MR, PRITCHARD, Tel. Mystic 0762-W. 


BEAUTIFUL WABAN Home,$10,500 


New Dutch Colonial on a choice lot, 8000 ft. 
with high elevation; macadam street; 5 mins. 
to everything; v atibule entrance into hall, 
large ‘osat Closet, long living room with sun 
parlor combined, fireplace, large dining room 
with door to open porch, white enamel sink | 
and tray, breakfast alcove, 8 2 and 
eabinets. gas kitchen, spacious th, 3 cham- 
bers with 5 closets; steam heat; 
cellar and walks: heated garage: shrutm and 
handsome large shade trees. This will lease | 
vou. 160, Many other choice buys. 

ROWE, 75 Allerton Road, Newton Hids. 


Centre Newton 2524, 
CHAS. G. CLAPP CO. 
Street. Boston 


294 Washington 
Remember we are apecialiats 
in properly priced properties 


Real Fstate 


cape 
Paintings, 
from Coast 
to Coast 
for 20 Years 
GIBSON 
CATI.ETT’S 
STUDIOS 
ee 2 
Times x 
YORK 
{sca Ave. 


N 

233 

CORAL GABLES 
FLA. 


ng 
2 . 
AN ANTONIO 


“The only business 
of ite kind’ 


ATLANTA, GA. 
DEVELOPMENT FOR SALE 


Beautiful 400-acre wooded highland tract 
o- out in lots), hardwood and „ sur- 
ing acre lake, largest body water 

in Atlanta, few miles from center of city of 
300,000, adjacent to Oglethorpe University; un- 
usual opportunity for home, resort and amuse- 
ment developments; opera ting own granite 
quarry on property for road and building ma- 
terials; several miles of roads now graded; 
equipment includes tools. trucks, tractors, 
etc.; downtown office with sales force now 
operating: prefer to deal direct with parties 
interested. Ask for E. H. Y., Tuesday, June | 


cemented | 


Ti 4 


| — Poin 


FOR RENT 
WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


Attractive. ten-room house on nig? 
land, near village, commanding 
superb vi of lakes and mountains. 
venience, with 

rdens. Com- 


000 the 
brook Realty. Co., Wolfeboro, N. H. 


9 N. H. 7 — 4 a 
W. Ax rooms, steam beat, fre- 
place. an telephone, town water, ar- 
age; foot Mt. Monadnock: 1300 ft. elevat 

10 minutes from. vast $500 July — 
August. Owner J. 6 2 Sutherland 
Re ee. ode Aspinwall 6359 or Jaf- 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
~—~Teo let for summer 6-room house and 
bath; 8 minutes from H Beach; rent 
A ., on, 


$300. Adress 11 A Ac@ 
ass. Tel. Arlington 3119- 
Most attractive 


ON MAGNOLIA BEACH 
house: finest 


14, Magnolia 


pte nag —— house. 
ere grounds; boating, — Hy dates. 
5 * _ LUBBBERS, Old Forge, Adiron- 


10 r cotta Hull 
water Pmt E. T. V., 14 vis Ave., Brook- 


Une, Mass., or Tel. Regent 


ae MAS3.—Modern country place, 
2-car 475 
part E month. 
Christian . Monitor, 


CAMPS AND — TO LET 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. - Fee season, 
cottage on east side of Gloucester harbor 


HOME CO-OPERATIVE CAMP 
In the foothills of the Catskill Mountains; 


28th, 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., Statler Hotel, Boston. 2 2 


CAPE COD 


Auction Sale Saturday, July 2d, 2:30 p. m. | 


Formerly Judge Swift's beautiful bome on 
King’s Highway, Yarmouthport, Mass., typical 
Cape Cod house; modern hot water heating 
system, yet with open fireplaces; garage for 
three cars; 20,000 square feet of beautiful 
lawns and orchards; rare opportunity to pur- 
chase one of the finest homes on the Cape. 
Subject to $4500 first mortgage; deposit of 
10% of sale price at time of sale. 

JOHN G. SEARS 
South Yarmouth, Mass, 


DO YOU WANT A COZY 


‘FARM ON CAPE COD? 


consistent with quality and workmanship. 
It will pay you to investigate this 12-acre 
farm with seven-room house, completely reno- 
rated inside and out; just the place for a 
family man; fruit trees, asparagus, henhouses; 
a small payment down makes you the owner 
of this $2200 place; balance arranged to suit 
purchaser. Louis A. Bryne, Box 64, Dennis- 
port, Mass. : 


FOR SALE—This beautiful country estate 
located in historic old Bennington. Vermont: 
modern all year home: 5 master bedrooms, 8 
| master baths, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 1 servants’ 
| bath, 5 fireplaces, steam beat: 4 acres of beau- 
tiful lawn, shrubs and handsome old trees. The 
house is artistically furnished; 20 miles from 
Manchester, Vermont; 14 miles from Williams- 
town, $s.; 39 miles from Albany, N. T., 
and only 3 minutes’ walk to Mt. Anthony Golf 
Club. For immediate sale 0 price can 
be arranged. Address LONGHO PE.“ Cata- 
mount Lane, Old Bennington, Vt. Tel. 


CAPE COD . 


NOBSCUSSETT BEACH 


Community 
Tue Christian — 


Write THE 


ee = furnished, hard- 

among 

Lake, 4% hours = ae Boston: 

„ tennis courts and 2-car 

very ‘reasonable. Box J-241, 
Monitor, 

SAUGERTIES IN CATSEKILLS—4-room cot- 
tages, furnished, also farm- 
house ; My water, er bath. MY- 
GRA 339 E. 49th St., New York; 1 
Hill 2080 


SEVEN ROOM COTTAGE to let, im- 
provements; near ocean; beautiful shade 
trees; $100 a month. L. H., Cape Por- 
poise, Maine 117. 


SQUANTUM,. MASS. 
rnished cottage with 
screened, electric and 


garage; 


7-room 
waterf 
water heater, 


same. 
141 Bayside —5 Granite 
TO LET—In Warren, N. H., @ 
nished cottage; with rage mo wood shed 
quiet, secluded, res splendid 
mountains: ideal for children : 10 a cua 
* MRS. LILLA MINZNE Meredith, 


TO RENT, Biddeford Pines, Maine, T-room 


garage; good bathing es- 
ally for children. Apply G. E. KURTH, 
wrence, Mass. 

TO LET. furnished 5-room room cottage at Onset. 
Mass; 22 313 per week; terms cash. A 
— RALPH C. EWELL, Box 31, Marshfield, 
Mass 

TRURO, CAPE COD—$250, from August Ist, 
7-room we bath, 25-ft screened Tg 


beaches. Old | Cape house, 
$450 season — — — 
A. ‘SLADE. srare. Mass 


water. C. 


Two new 5 and 6-room cottages: fireplaces; 7 


; balcony; Celotex interior finish, etc.: can 


purchased for a down payment that ia less | gimilar positicn in your home Bian and wis- 
Lookout, Wilson, N. T. 


than the usual rental for a cottage of a 
kind; balance of $2000 .on easy terms: enjo 

dhdertul bathing 2 beach, 
i Sea St., is, Mass. 


Roy V. MeCormack, Hyan 


ter months. M. L. H.. 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


“A lot means a home 
A home means a lot” 


BONELLI-ADAMS Co. 


Realtors 
110 State Stree. Boston 


REST HOME—Furnished main house, 25 
roms; cottage 15 rooms; 2200 feet elevation; 
i superb views; 150 acres; 3% hours from New 
i large barns, ice house. garage. laundry, 

large orchard, 18-acre lake 11 cows: 
— for rest home; ready for immediate oc- 
;cupancy; sacrifice. MRS, WERTHEIM, 139 
Jackson Heights, Long Island, 


WHITMAN, MASS. — Two-family cottage, 
eight rooms, electricity. bath; all modern im- 
provements; small orchard and hen house ; 
ideally located in center of town; 5 minutes 
from schools, libra aes: 10 minutes 
from station: price 0. x Kimball, 24 
Alden Street. 


POR SALE—SUMMER HOME 


Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Six rooms and bath; located in desirable sec- 
tion of town, Box M-225, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


For Homes in Larchmont and Vicinity 
Consult 


LOUIS P. MILLER, Realtor 


Post Road, Larchmont, N. Y. Tel. 685 


CONCORD, N. A 
8-room house with attic. 4 fireplaces; 
beautiful view overlooking Penacook 
Lake: 8 acres land, all or. part as desired. 
504 North State St., West Concord, N. H 


SQUANTUM, MASS.—3 pleces of 
sell separately or together; owner moving 
away. Box J-283, The Christian Science Moni- 


tor, Bostun. 


EAST MILTON, MASS. — Seven-room 
colonial house, beautifully 
kitchen, electric range; garage; 


land; price $15,000. Telephone Milton 8830. 


READING, PA.—For sale, 26 acres of land 
within city limits, suitable for manufacturing 
purposes; two railroad sidings; fair price. 
T. MANITS, 545 Penn Street. 


IN PINE GROVE 
Two small camps for sale in pine grove 
New Hampshire. Tel. 


N. H. Mystic 1767. 


WATERTOWN, MASS., 33 Stearns Road 
New 2-family house, tiled baths, open fire- 
places, gum finish, oak @oors; 2-car garage: 
open daily, 2—5. 


EAST MILTON, Mass.—For sale, 
all improvements, oak floors, 
; — sun porch, shade trees. Tel. 


new 


FOR SALE—Kinderlou, Ga., near Valdosta, 
5-acre pecan unit 808; will consider any 
— offer. MR. RUTLEDGE, New 
2NnOx, 1 


READING, PA.— Good 6-room house, 335 
Moss St.: very reasonable 1 to quick buyer. 
C. T. MANTIS, 545 Penn St. 


CARMEL, N. Y.—Building sites in pie- 
e Putnam County; reasonable. 


TO LET 


NEW YORK CITY, 601 West 168th, Apt. 26 
—Cool bed-sitting room, next bath, for five 
weeks from July 11; elevator, subway, busses, 

ars. 


OFFICES AND FURNITURE 


FOR SALE—Complete exceptional furnish- 

ings of gy nm val office, Little Building 
SERVICE BUREAU, 236 Hunat- 

Kenmore 4083. 


ington Ave. ton 


OFFICES TO LET 


READING, PA.—To let, attractive offices. 
3 above 1 suitable for — 
line of business : all conveniences: 2 rent. 
CRYSTAL RESTAURANT, 545 Penn 8 


f 
land. 
frame house on one piece. also fruit trees; will 


of July, 
i 6069-M. 


| 


2 CITY, N. J.—For rent, fur- 

rtment, summer months; reasonabie. 

THe 3": HARBA, Penna. and Atlantic Ares., 
Apartment H. 


BOSTON. Back Bay, 222 Hemenway St.— 
Small furnished apartment overlooking Fen- 
way to let for summer; sunny, clean, quiet, 
comfortable; semi-private house; modern con- 
veniences; suitable for couple. 


BOSTON—Furnished, 2 rooms, bath, kitchen- 
ette; July. August or shorter period; $45 
month, 282 ssachusetts Ave., 5. 
Copley 2471-W. 


BOSTON—To let, furnished, my beautiful 
22 redecorated apt. of 4 rooms; Frigidaire. 
N Ave; Miss Jones; Brighton 


ae YORK CITY, 19 East 56th St.—Fur- 
nished apartment, two rooms, bath, rent $175; 
bath, sub- 


Ga RTON Plaza 


NEW YORK CITY, 155 East 78rd—Highest 
class 4-room apartment, beautifu furnished ; 
$200 ** until October; 
sion. MRS. BURT, Butterfield 


NEW YORK CITY, 871 St. Nicholas Are.— 
Beautifully furnished 2 rooms and bath; en- 
tire summer or longer. SUPT. 


SUBLET for a amall furnished apart- | 


ment, one large room, kitchenette, bath. 
—— 5. 100 Road. Brookline. 

ss., near reservoir, Call after 5 p. m. or 
— janitor, 1844 Commonwealth Ave. 


WINTHROP, MASS.—2 rooms, bath, : 
vate, furnished, heated; ocean and count 
fine place. 70 Terrace Ave, Tel. Ocean 1404- 


YONKERS, N. T., Ludlow Section, 10 — 
ley Ave. —6 rooms furnished with sun porch 
for rent of unfurnished apartment for months 
August, September. Tel. Yonkers 


SUMMER BOARD 
BRIARCLIFF FARM 


(SPICK AND SPAN) 


AGAIN GREETS OLD = NEW PATRONS 
Altitude 1100 feet; xty miles from Bos- 
ton, near 8 lake on premises; 

: rate tables; 


EAGLE CRAG CAMP 

In the mountains; for adults; rest, study, 
recreation; 2 miles from town and Christian 
Science Society; comfortable scree rooms 
in cabins: electricity. me one de * con vey - 
ances; rates $15 to 1 vy board, 
Address MRS. ALICE (TING stra 240 
Sixth Ave., W. Hendersonville, 

FOR 3 7 + 14 ‘Years—Mother's loving 
pay ng, A. pros iy 

ag A 325 to Sept. 
tot. Write M ~ yp FRED J. 2 9 
Upper Jay, 

Nic. N a — home with 
bath, beautiful grounds, pine ; 
fine view; quiet, restful; home 
32 miles Boston; $18 week. 

HOLM, R. F. D., No. 1, Milford, 


MAINE BECKONS 780 


Stoneharst, West Newfield, Maine, now open 
parties. An ideal 


private count 
redominate 


Accommodations tente to 1 
booklet on applica 
RICKER, P. 
SUMMER eae 
dated at — * — Scituate Harbor, 


3 — wanted in country home; 

very reasonable. MRS, 

NIN RICKER Stratham, N. H. Tel. 
Exeter 66-3. 


VERMONTAIN FARM 
SAXTON'S RIVER, VERMONT 


Make your reservations now for de- 
lightful vacation, where fresh air, beau- 
tiful scenery, best home food abou 
Protestants only. Open July Ist. 


j 
Hill; 

| 

| 


and 1 sage to oe | 


n 


jate posses- 
4492. 


tien: references. ELSIE 
„ Box — West Medfield, Maine. * 


: also for fami- 
Tel. 8494-4; — 


— 
a 
“oo 
bound, ; 
. — 
™ 
5 


As atthe tS ea! 0 culis ompsaps eate 
N * Bs a 2 


ear 


— 


vacation, test — * 
on water 


MRS. M. E. 


LADIES DESIRING 5 


= NEW YORK, Wi * . Park Ls Lake 
Charm * artistie 
refined business Fg Res a 
9160 between 1 4 7 b. . 

NEW YORK CITY, 880 West 3 


(near 76th)—Attractive = 
5 exceptional home. 


V 186880 a wa wore ae 
ery attractive 
water; elevator apartment. MRS. ALLAN. 


. YOUNG MAN, 
; | sires 


mA i Ave., Apt. 12, New York 


8 HELPER—Woma with experi 

ence to assist in the care of “two 3 

Fight perty, d. K. MeCLOY, 23 Kast ave. 
‘ ro C. r 9 


— ” 


SITUATIONS. WANTED—MEN 
. 8 experience, “experienee, high- 


en erences; 
u. JOHN LUND, 26 Winchester St. os 
Brookline, Mass.: Aspinwall 6796. 


COMPTROLLER or ae traveling anditer age 47 
years and married, ks connection with large 
corporation where the —— of long account- 
i * —3 he me 1 — 2 LB gg 2 — 

N has college 
and 1 ge immaterial. Box 

sad legal. 6 ining: Science Monitor, Boston. 


tion —— 


41, desires — 
gh know 
ability in controlling v9 
L-84, The Christian 
Madison Ave., New York 


BUPERINTENDENT of construction, pub- 

buildings, etc., concrete, steel, shoring, 

underpinning: references. FRANK BROWN, 
68 So. Broadway, Pitman, N. J. 


WANTED—A home by elderly man, tree 
and willing, good reader and 2 nion. care 
ef small place; salary no object. Box J-264, 
The Christian Science Monitor, r 


28 years old, married, de- 

position; with Christian Sctentists pre- 
Loge has had electrical. clerical and draft: 
ing experience; best of references, 187 South 
Main St., Concord, N. H 


SITUATIONS WANTED- WOMEN 
COLORED GIRI. wishes 
time mornings. PANSY — 


mother’s helper, or 
8 Tel. 
Elm Roa 


housework part 
2840 8th 


POSITION—Governess 
companion; Christian Scientists 
Newton N. 5881-M. er call at 
Newtonville, Mass. 5 


* 


NEW eee CITY, = West 8 
cool. AN room: ratory. ; 
2 

W YORK CITY, 58 central Park West 
(ey Apt. 4-N —Homelike, cool double, sin- 
gie (single day beds); men preferred. 

NEW YORK CITY, 380 Riverside De. N 
—Attractive light rooms, single 5 : high 
class — = ‘ 


enjo 


2 8 fe aa 


pases? ait og mg eat 


—- 


in private 


KENMORE SCHOOL, 2828 t t., 
Belmont, Mass., 5 miles 
combine country 1% eity = it oe 
to September 15. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.—Wanted, room ! 
breakfasts in private family by FOURS . 
Main 2503. . 


ROOMS AND BOARD : 
offers board and rooms to any 
ROOMS AND BOARD WANTED 


YOUNG LADY wishes position as companion 
to child: willing to go away for summer; ca- 
plabe of teaching ~~ and sports, Call 
Hackensack . J.) 4 


_ EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES | 


BOSTUN 
DAVIS SQUARE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
BUSINESS and DOMESTIC Positions 
247 Elm St., W. Somerville Tel. Prospect 2496 
ALBERTA SMYTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


ITION 
15 Park Row, N. T. C. 


POS 
Buite 1406, Barclay 1229 


ATLAS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Men and Women Applicants 
Cortiandt 2335-2362 200 Broadway, N. I. d. 


Commerce Employment Bureau 
LEONI£ L. WILLIAMS 
505 Sth Ave., New York City Vanderbilt 2007 


HERBERT & BANCKER 
COMMERCIAL AGENCY 
48 E list St., N. T. C., Murray Hin 6883 


LOUISE d. r tien for — 
positions. 280 B 


= "York Gig. “Telephone. Worth im 


“MISS ARNSON re gg a eben igs Sa 
fants’ nurses. attendants, hou 
0535. 225 W. 106, N. Yc. C. 


ROOMS bab ot ia 


REFINED mother and daughter 
for bome during absence of owner 
for room and kitchen stivileges ett 
h t references: reasonable 
L. The Christian Setence 


HOMES WITH ATTEN 


Brook Ridge 


home for rest and study; May to 
City address ae Plymouth 3 50 
¥. Main 8000. 


Sev 


A 
November 1. 
South, Rochester, N. 


8 home w where one 
2 l AKNIE Ek. SEA 
Winter bt. rent, Mass. Tel. 31-4. 


Tenacre 
. * — ap- 
refinement, | a fe . 


of 

ee care n 

booklet upon a Tel. 755. New 
te License. 


may 
VEY, 


Rest 
— 
— 

REST HOME 
; BROOKLINE opens 


PAYING GUESTS 


_ PUBLIC STENOGRAPH ERS 


20 PUBLIO STENOGRAPHE . 
Copying ae.  Multigraphing 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK BOSTON, MASS. 
Kenmore 


TEACHERS ANU TUTORS 
KATHARINE LA SHECK, Centrale 


ea of the Art of Singing 
189 North St.. _ Buffalo, N. * 


AUTOMORILES FOR HIRE 


* Saks & Ca 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


— —— 


Florida 


| 
For 
Quality Silks 
2nd Avenue at 18th St. 


The BURGER- 
PHILLIPS CO. 


Birmingham's 


Dependable Store 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


KICKERNICK 


A whole family 
of ‘patented un- 
derdreas. 
Bloomers, 
brazeres, Beau- 
ty, Comfort. 


Com- 


INTERSTATE GASOLINE 
and QUAKER STATE OIL 

Are of Known HIGH QUALITY 
SOUTH COURT STREET 


DELICATESSEN COMPANY 


Imported and Domestic Delicatessen 
Fancy Groceries 
Montgomery Mattress Factory 


AWNINGS, AUTO SEAT COVERS 
Old Mattresses Made Same as New 


Call Us for Prices 


“NUNN’S PLACE” 
PREST-O- 


ee OIL 
r TIRES 
Phones 6320-21 
BELL AND CATOMA STREETS 
PHONE 107 
MONTGOMERY FRENCH 
Dry CLEANING Co. 
Fine Dyeing and Cleaning 


KLEIN & SON 


JEWELERS 
The Gift Shop of Alabama 


DIXIE ELECTRIC CO. 

CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 

HUNTER ELECTRIC FANS 
JOHNSON OUTBOARD MOTORS 
EMPIRE MILKING MACHINES 


Florida: 


CORAL GABLES 


Service at mod- 
erate prices. 


Louis Saks 


“Candies of Distinction” 
Made in our own 3 factory. 
We solicit your good judgment by in- 

specting our fine line of candies. 


See Our Saturdays Special 


Also dur Soda Fountain for exception- 
ally Good Lunches and Cold ee 


Bs 3 
S. W. MARTIN 8. G. 8 
Mer. t. Mer 
Third Avenue at 


BrAatH 19th Street 


Apparel Outfitters for Men, 
Women and Boys 


FOREMOST IN FASHION 
FAR MOST IN VALUE 


— ͤ — 


1914 Third Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


“Complete Furnishings for 
House or Cottage” 


ZAC SMITH 
STATIONERY COMPANY 


Printing—Engraving 
e Furniture 
2012 First Avenue 
“The House of Immediate Service” 
We Appreciate. Your Business 


BOSTON, MASS.—Lady owner new sedan 
would take parties hour or day; trips ar- 
ranged. Tel. Brighton 2224-R. 


CHARLES W. COSMAN 
95 GAINSBORO STREET. BOSTON 


Cars for all occa Sightseeing and Touring 
Special Trips, to Pleasant View 


COPLEY 2238-3 


KENMORE 4275 


ANOS ES 
or anti 


eae pe. VILLAG LAGE. AN 710 E 
Brookline, Mass. 


WE pay 
M a 
Tel. 3 5561. 


PRINTING 


” MONTCLAIR, N. J.—PRIVATE HOME 
FOR STUDY AND TION 


4 
TELEPHONE MONTCLAIR 3050 


__ BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


PRIVATE dome in Reng country; — — 
ng- care; * 


kill Mountains; mother’ 
able, — G. PURLING, “Greene tam, 2 


COTTON and GOULD 


HAWLEY STHEET, BOSTON 
JOB PRINTERS Tel. Liberty = 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
CCOUNTING WORK sap all kinds under- 
reports 


certified 1 AMES 
P. A., Box 3003, Bos 


sheen: 
NOWELL, C. 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN WANTED 


JEWELERS 


In COUNTRY for two healthy children, age 
4 and 6: references requi : state terms. Box 
L-285, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


DIAMONDS, pearis, N . cash ; 
or send by mail. WILLI tons. 516 wit 
awe. at 43rd St., New York. Vanderbilt 8058. 


TYPEWRITERS 


CORONA 


STANDARD FOUR-BANK KEYBUARD 


E. A. RAPHAEL CO. 


$7 Bromfield St., Boston Liberty 1394 
7 CORONA toon ie R CO. 
GTON Portables 

223 Ma 


cbines 
Lowest Rental Rates 
FURNITURE DEALERS 


And Here's Another 
Desirable Bargain 


See the outer and inner construction 
of these desks—and you will certainly 
buy one now. All solid mahogany, hand 
made, retail value, $95 to $110. Our 


price, $69.50 
Altman 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
80 Boylston St., Boston Lib. 


3335 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


FOR r tor ** 
— egg — 1 no reasonable amoun 
immediate diasposcal necessary. Call 
1 and 3. FREAS, 1328 — Ave., 

. ¥. C., Bt, Apt. 
of 2 colonial hand hooked rugs 
by mountaineer for town and country 


women 
house. ROGERS, 44 Ivy St., Boston, Ken- 
more 0664. 


AND STORAGE _ 


HANDLING OF 
RE AND * Goatees 
trips 


* ind; 
2 points? insured. 
hton St., Dorchester, 
ighlands "5704 nights. 


ed 


c * 


Kenmore 5754 
Mail Orders reer Resse Prompt Attention 
ee R. TIBBETIS— 
4 VAN SERVICE 
Housebeid —4 — ~~ ked 
u . | 
a 
Office. 83 Dundee St. BOS TUN. MASS. 


WARNER COMPANY 
10 HAWLEY PLACE. | BOSTON 


— e 


al and 
reliable firm. | 
ns 9 


CARPET CLEANING 


GLOBE CARPET CLEANING CO. 

94-96 LINCOLN AVE., tel. Mott Haven 5776 
—Cleaning, renovating and storing of domes- 
tie and Oriental Rugs; free call and delivery 
in New York and vicinity. 


* 


RUGS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 35 
Forty-one red carpet rugs 3 6” wide, of 
various lengths from 3'6” to 30’; fair 
condition; suitable for church or ‘halls: 
also two pieces about 30 yards long; will 


sell entire Jot or separate. 
SCIENTIST, 
3088. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. Riverside 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A GOOD business in Florida today is the 
laundry business: a moderate sized laundry 
— Ir = in Orlando; modern’ in every re- 

ew equipment: 8 trucks. 8 
TAYLOR, 534 South Eola Drive, 
Florida. 


FOR SALE Beauty 
Boston’x busiest blocks. 
18 Ruggles St., Quincy, Mass. 
number when writing. 


Orlando, 


parlor in one of 
Address owner, 
Give telephone 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


eee 


Alabama 


ä 


“For 21 Years Alabama's Best 
Shee Stor 


REH 8 
Only GOOD Shoes 


For the Entire Family 
“Don’t ask for your size, ask to be fitted” 


MarinelloBeauty Parlors 


Expert Marcelling, Permanent Waving 


1921% Third Avenue Main 6046 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Electrik Maid Bake Shop 
Five Points Phone 5-4643 
“Taste the Difference” 
UTOPIA DRY CLEANERS 


J. BR. JOYCE, Mgr. 
HIGH CLASS CLEANING AND 
DYEING 


Tel. Main 6537 


OSCE ROBERTS 


Phone 3-0424 1911 First Avenue 


RUBBER STAMPS 
AND PRINTING 


Tasty Pastry Bakery 


1010 So. 15th Street 
HENTSCHEL BROS. 
Pocketbook Rolls a Specialty 


MOBILE 


Cleaning—Dyeing—Pressing 
Send it to FREDERIC'S 


For forty-two years Mobile’s leading 
Cleaners and Dyers 


308 Dauphin Street Mobile, Ala. 


C. RAVIER & SONS 


Bridal Bouquets and Floral Designs a 
Specialty 

Decorative Palms for All Occasions 

Bell Phone 714 Home Phone 


EAT SMITH’S BREAD 
IT’S PURE 
SMITH’S BAKERY 


GORDON SMITH, Prop. 
“Where Quality and Purity Count“ 


MONTGOMERY 


— 


714 


— 2 


~ ‘French Pot Ice Cream 
and Crystal Ice 


BIRD ROAD ler COMPANY 
Phone C. G. 557 
Bird Road and Ponce de Leon Bivd. 
A Complete Service 


yTEXACO GASOLINE 
D STATES TIRES 
WASHING POLISHING - GREASING 
ACCES IRE 


RIES 4 REPAIRS 
ROAD SERVICE 


LAL. SERVICE STATION 
RAL WAY 


and DOUGLAS ROAD 


A whole fam- 
ily of patented 
underdress 
Bloemers. 
Combrazeres, 
Beauty, Com- 
fort Service at 
moderate 
prices. 


FURCHGOTT'S 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


INVESTMENTS LEASES 


Résidential and 
Downtown Properties 
Small Farms 


Ernest L. Hill Realty Co. 
REALTORS 


235 West Forsyth Street 
Established 1910 


American Dry Cleaning Co. 
Plant 2011 Main 
3085 -1147 
PROMPT AUTO SERVICE 


Ladies’ Work a Specialty 
T. J. WIENGES, Mer. 


HAWKINS DYE WORKS 
Iacorpora ted 
221 West Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Phone 93 


(Continued) 


TANNER | 
GROCERY STORES 
“Where the best costs less” 


1753 Northeast Second Avenue 
1217 West Flagler Street 


TAMPA 


. 


Our delivery covers the entire city in 


time for your breakfast 


TAMPA STOCK FARMS 


DAIRY COMPANY 


Pasteurized 
Milk Products 
Phone 4983 


* 


TUTTLE GARAGE 
and SERVICE STATION 


“MIAMI’S BEST” 
Storage, Washing, Polishing, 
Greasing, Gas and Oil 


Cor. So. Miami Ave. & S. E. 4th St. 
Phone 37843 
SUMMER RATES NOW IN EFFECT 
Tip Top 
Grocery Company 
27 N. W. Sth St. 26 N. W. 6th St. 
Miami’s Market Center 


PRINTING 
COMPANY 


PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, RULERS 
and BINDERS 


41 8. W. FIRST STREET, MIAMI, FLA. 


ra 


ORLANDO 
Shoes Repaired While You Wait ve 


HANSON’S 


ELECTRIC SHOE REPAIRING 
27 E. Pine Street Orlando. Florida 


LAKELAND 


GROCERTERIAS 

SELF SERVICE STORES 

: A Lakeland Owned Institution 
“Save a Piece of Every Dollar” 
THREE STORES 

No; 1, Corner North Kentucky and Pine 
No. 2, Corner South Florida and Hunter 
No. 3, Corner North Florida and Pear 


CKAYS 
Furniture@. 


DAYTONA BEACH 
ELSA FARRELL 


Sportwear 
Hats 
Lingerte 
Williams Hotel Bldg. 


Cor. Palmetto and Magnolia Avenues 


Telephone 1435 
&S 


RFEBrvsh 


WA BEACH. FLA, 
pe + Goode—-Ready to Wear 


HANEY ’S, Inc. 
Men’s Wear 


204 S. Beach St., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


HARTLEGE GROCERY AND 
DELICATESSEN 


Staple and Fancy Groceries 
Fancy tg Goods. Milwaukee Sau- 
sages. 913 Main Street, Peninsular 
Station, Phone 43 


‘Curtis Dry Goons ComPANy 
150 Magnolia Ave. (Opp. Williams Rotel) 
_ PIECE GOODS—HOSIERY 
LINGERIE~—McCALL PATTERNS 
E. H. WEBSTER 
Dry Goods and Groceries 


Corner Main and Peninsula Drive 
Telephone 249 


The CHAS. E. GARDINER CO. 


Dry Goods, Notions 
Hosiery, House Furnishings 


242 Beaeh Street Phone 102 
LUTHER’S CORNER 
Everything for the Automobile 


Where Magnolia Meets Palmetto 
DAYTONA _BE ACH, FLORIDA 


WALLACE’S 


Jewelry and Gift Shop 


130 Ivy Lane (A narrow street opposite 
Casino Burgoyne) 


THE TOTS’ TOGGERY 


Everything in Children’s Wear 
Boys to 12 years Girls to 14 years 
(Under Williams Hotel Bidg. on Magaolia) 


Old Reliable 


MODEL DRY CLEANERS 


Phone 1338-J (Peninsula Side) 
aytona Beach 


TAI YOSHEDA 


—_— 
— — 


The store «with a million items. 


DUNN BROS, 
want your HARDWARE trade. 
L. H. ROWE & CO. 


Diamonds—Fine -Jewelry—Cut Glass 
Sterling Silver 


Most enn Workshop on the Coast 
ody 


teference: Anyb 


The Store of ludivides! Shops 


JACKSONVILLE 


ALEX RICE, Inc. 
Court Square 


FOR QUALITY 22 SERVICE 
PHONE 5 
Fish 


Groceries, Meats, aa 
Green Vegetables 


BLACKMON ’S 


“There Is One Near You” 


WHIDDON’s CASH STORES 


CHAIN STORE GROCERS 
Jacksonville, Florida 


NACHMAN and MEERTIEF 
“Montgomery's Best Store 


R Notions Ru 
-to-Wear Drape 


gs 
ries 


WITTICHEN COAL 
& TRANSFER COMPANY 


General Office, 2329 First Avenue North 
The Best Domestic Coal and Coke 
Main 8500 


SALES LOANS 
LEASES APPRAISALS 
JEROME TUCKER 

Real Estate Agency 
2117 First Ave., 
Phone 


Realtors 
No. Birmingham, Ala. 
: Main 6980 


Masters Tire Co. 


Boats and Jolinson Motors 
Woco Pep Fishing Tackle 


308 &. 20th Street 4-6209 


| 


LOGAN’S 


Smart Hats and Gowns 


323 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Paris, France 


Black and White Taxi Co. 


OPPOSITE UNION STATION 
Phone 4200 PROMPT SERVICE 


Meet me at 


“HARRY’S PLACE” 


33 * os. 2 
SEWEL ger Foe 30 Years 


BUFFALO ROCK 
GINGER ALE | 


HIGHEST IN QUALITY 
PHONE 413 215 MONROE Sr. 


BERRIER’S 


“It’s Quality” 
ICE CREAM 
1300 Hogan Street Phone 1011 


POLK INN 


205 EAST LEMON STREET 


Where the re Is 82 Different 
HABERSHA 


BERRIERS 
“That Geod Ice Cream” 
Phone 39-171 §03 E. Palmetto St. 
Fon Nationat Vautt Co. 
H. B. ZIMMERMAN, 
Mason Builder Supplies 
FRENCH Dry CLEANERS 


GUY F. MARTIN 
Phone 2187 


MIAMI 


Mrs. L. W. Dyches 
Mrs. D. W. Lightsey 


Operating 


NINA’S TEA SHOPPE 


Douglas Road and Tamiami Trail 
FEATURING HOT MEALS 


PEARL and JESSIE’S 
CAKE SHOP 


Home-Made Delicacies 
' Party Orders 


Phone 38441 
W. Flagler Street at 13th Avenue 


Prop. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


KRUG'S 


Mexican Store 


411 Central Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG. FLA. 


Complete stock of fine quality Alligator 

Bags and Purses, etc. Genuine Indian 

Rugs and Baskets, and a large stock 
of goods suitable for gifts. 


WASHING, GREASING, STORAGE, 
SUPPLIES 


Mechanical work in all branches. 
Painting, Gas, Oil. 
Special rates for summer storage 


Lane’s Fourth Street Garage 
1128 Fourth Street North ‘ 


SHEPARD & COMPANY 


Boys’ and Junior College Shop 
O. and C. LOWREY. Managers 
“IF IT’S A BOY, WE CLOTHE HIM” 
Telephone 437 353 CENTRAL AVE, 
“We Keep Out the Sun” 


SUNSHINE CITY AWNING 


AND TENT COMPANY 
Awnings, Tents. Tarpaulins, Flags. Camp 
Furniture and Supplies. Canvas Work 


of all kinds 
329 ns was Telephone 76-042 


WARREN ALEXANDER 


S “The Cleaners 


217 TWIGGS STREET 


POWELL’S FLOWER SHOP 


“Quality and Service Always” 


Phone 2524 


808 FRANKLIN ST. 


Wolf Brothers, Inc. 


Everything to Wear for 
MEN AND BOYS 


303 TWIGGS 


SNOW PARK 
FILLING STATION 


Grand Central and Magnolia Avenues 


“A Complete Service” 


Chandler’s Corset Shop 


Corsets and Underwear 


Vanity Fair, Dexdale y Re mene Hosiery 


Phone 4112 Tampa St. 


12 Government St. 


COAL 


Carolina Coal & Ice Co. 
66 Patton Avenue Phone 136 


BON MARCHE 


Asheville’s Quality 
Department Store 


“37 Years of Faithful Service” 


Georgia 


ATLANTA 


“Say It With Flowers” 
Dickinson, the Florist 


“Flowers anywhere any time” 


ROGERS 
operates over three hundred 
Pure Food Stores in Georgia, 
Alabama, and South Carolina. 
Your patronage is appreciated. 


FRED R. LINDORME 


Automobile Painting 


Auto Tops and Trimmings 


250 te 260 Stewart Are. ATLANTA. GA. 
Phone West 1003 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
WEINSTOCK’S 


Atlanta's Favorite Fleewer Shop 
Walnut 0908 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits — Overcoats — Hats — Shoes 

and Furnishings for Men and Boys 

Women's Ready-to-Wear Hosiery and 
Millinery 


Wa. 6719 


R. H. BELL 
Up-to-Date Shoe Repairing 


Between Broad and Forsyth 


20 W. Hunter St. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE 


Winston-Salem 
High Point 


WACHOVIA 

AND Irust CoMPANY 

North Carolina 
Asheville 

FOR EVERY FINANCIAL NEED 


BANK 


Commercial Banking—Trust—Savings 


Peposit—Investments 
Insurance 
Resources, $44,665,904.29 


Safe 


CHARLOTTE 


— OO PLO LOLOL LOL LALO A LOA — — — 


— EAR | 


SHAW’S 


Incorporated 
520 S. Tryon Street 


“Y&B” Coal & Ice 
Phones 210-211 
“Miecko” Ice Cream and 
Dairy Products 
“Mecko Dairy Stores” 
Phones 3636—4855. 


CHARLOTTE 
LAUNDRY 


A laundry service that will more 
than please ;ou—it will surprise 
and delight you 


Phones 444—445 


East 2nd Street 


The Roof Garden 


Lunch 11: 303-30 P. NM. 


See Charlotte from top of city’s 
tallest building 


P. O. Box 292 Telephone 5045, 5676 


CHARLES W. CHRISTIAN 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 


Raleigh 
Salisbury 


— 
ALLENTOWN... 


That Satisfy” 
1700 Central Ave. 

Phone 616 

MOE and BOYER 

Groceries and Meats 

FREE DELIVERY 

217 SECOND AVENUE SOUTH 

PINELLAS MACHINE CO. 
General Machine Repairs and 


Ornamental Iron Work 
838 Third Street South 


FILLING STATION 


High Grade Oils and Gas 


198th Street and First Avenue South 
C. V. HAWORTH, Owner-Manager 


The SPICE BOX 


Novelty Gifts and Books 
Lending Library 

124 FLAGLER ARCADE 

THE SHOP.OF CHARM 


Select Your Dry Cleaner Carefully 
8 


CLEANERS 
DYERS & 


PLANT AND MAIN OFFICE 
10 N. K. 40TH STREET, MIAMI 
Miami Beach Branch 
1425 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
PHONE 8125 


HELEN Louise, Inc. 


Entire new stock of cool dresses for 
sport and afternoon wear. 


— 


239 Fifth Street 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


antilever 
hoe wemen a 


Women and 
Children 
“Conscientious Fitting” 
18 Mc: ea ete HOTEL ARCADE 


* 


8 
OPPOSITE ROYA PALM PARK 


ORLO E. HAINLIN 


INSURANCE 
31 N. E. First Avenue 


Dade County Security Company Building 


The HErry Press, Inc. 


Printers Stationers 
Blank Book Manufacturers 
Phone 21063 45-47 S. W. Ist reer 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
R. F. HAND, INC. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
Miami Realty Board Bidg. Phone 8635 
LLOYD PRINTING 

Your Patronage Appreciated 


Dial 4743 605 N. MIAMI AVE. 


M. S. WATSON 
PARKER METHOD 


Olympia, Bldg. 
Miami, Fla. 


Permanent Waving. ae 


n Water Usec 
111 S. Z. First Ave. Columbia Bidg. 


World s Press 


. Socixrr AND Liquor 
eka_Capital: Light from the 
mn is thrown on the po- 
on by the Chicago News, 
Beciéty page the other day 


carried the headline: “Society Ban 
on Liquor Fotegast. Society. ac- 
cording to the News reporters, “is 


finding less interest in ‘wet parties’ 
than heretofore.” Moreover “the 
popularity of the wets is decreas- 
ing.” 

The News story goes on to report 
that “at numerous dinners, studio 
teas and dinner dances recently 
there has been little drinking, and 
at the Casino when the lower North 
Side charities were benefited by one 
of the smartest dances of the sea- 
son, both supper and breakfast were 
served at the affair and not a drop 
of liquor was in evidence.” 

The same Chicago story states 
that Knoliwood Country Club is 
bone dry; “not even ‘a hip flask is 
permitted on the place, and yet it is 
a popular rendezvous of young folk 
on the North Shore.” The society re- 
porter winds up with the remark 
that “some time ago it was proph- 
esied that when society put the ta- 

. boo on liquor it would become un- 
fashionable and hence unpopular.” 

This seems to be one thing over 
which society exercises a more 
powerful influence and sway than 
business, which some time ago put 
the taboo on alcohol, Now perhaps 
they are going to join forces. Their 
joint edicts are more respected, in 
these times, perhaps, than those of 
government. 


Springfield Republican: Flights 
over the Arctic have been sus- 
pended. It's a poor place to get 
a crowd, anyway. 


NEWSPAPER UNIVERSITY 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: News- 
papers are the only reading matter 
of many dults Children who learn 
to read. newspapers intelligently, dis- 
criminating between the important 
and the unimportant, have acquired 
the basis for a liberal education 
which will grow broader and richer 
with every passing year. They have 
acquired the habit of really thinking 
about what they read, discerning 
from it the trend of history. the 
march of science and the progress 
of the art of living. 


New York World: America’s 
international slogan: Say it with 
fiyers. 


Cox Avenue 


“Guaranteed 
Dry Cleansing 


orf ner 


e O KAY DO 


CLEANERS DYERS 


HESS BROTHERS 
Department Store 


Ninth and Hamilton Street 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


— — — 


Phones 2167—2168 


Phone 4448 


Putnam Crill 


57 Walnut (Jenkins Hotel Building) 


ASH 
HOME COOKING 


EVILLE, N. C. 


____ READING 
CRYSTAL RESTAURANT 


ON THE SQUARE 16 YEARS 
545-547 PENN STREET 


Also Annex, 537 Penn Street 
Hotel Crystal and Cafete 
733-735 Penn Street ) 
Home Is Our Only Comp 


THE Moniror READER 


. What is the story of the word 
“cravat” ?—Educational Page. 

. Has Honolulu ever seen snow? 
—Editorial. 

What European city has just 
learned the joy of ice cream 
cones ?—World’s Great Capitals. 
What mades the new type Pull- 
man cars popular?—Among the 
Railroads. 

. How many kinds of “sheepskins” 
are there?—Educational Page. 

. What is the best way to butter 
sandwiches ?—Household Page. 


Tuese Questions Were ANSWERED 


in Yesternpay’s Monrror 


- JUDGE ELIAS B. BISHOP: 


What They Say 


FRANCISC. ELLIS: “The mighty 
question is not whether men 
Shall take the Bible literally, 
but whether they will take it 
seriously.” 


MERTON S. RICE: “Idealism 
cannot be overestimated. Its 
loss would be the mast serious 
that could be sustained in the 
United States today.” 


— 
don’t know of anything more 
important in civil life than fury 
duty. There is no glamour of 
uniforms, of airplanes or the like 
to it; nothing of the kind. It 
is just plain, everyday hard 
work. And if performed effi- 
2 the Commonwealth will 
* 


Oe ‘CE com- 

 pletes itself in 

understanding. 
—Phillips Brooks 


B™ A Thought for Today N 


In Lighter Vein 


Mystery IN ITSELF 
“How do magicians earn such 
large salaries?" 
“I don’t know how they do any 
of their tricks.” 


Sweet Young Thing (te author): 
“I’m so proud to meet you. I saw 
one of your books in the movies and 
it was TOO rf 
the sub-tities.’’ 


pecially 


Sri. WAITING 

“You probably don't remember 
me,“ began the self-made man, 
proudly, “but twenty years ago, 
when I was a poor, humble boy, 
you gave me a message to carry.” 

“Yes. yes.” cried the busy man, 
“where's the answer?“ — Buffalo 
Bison. 


Movest YourH 
A prize of $50 was offered at a 
county fair to the person who 
could come the nearest to guess- 
ing the weight of a certain cow. 
A country boy, in an offhand 
guess, gave the exact weight. 
“How did you do it?“ asked the 
judge in oting the _prize. 
“Oh, that was easy,” replied 
the hero of the occasion, rather 
modestly. “You should see what 
I can do when I'm in practice.” 


4 
No AUDIENCE 
Robby: I lost my penny while 
you were away, Mother.” 
Mother (returning): “Well, 
“What was the use? 


I'm glad you didn't ery.” - 

Bobby : 
There wasn't anybody to hear 
me.” 


’ Boston, SaTuRDay, JuNe 25, 1927 
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EDITORIALS 
The Present Situation in Egypt 


M controversy between Great Britain and 
Egypt about the control of the Egyptian 
army is a good illustration of how far the 

public opinion of the world has traveled from 
the enthusiastic belief that self-determination 
and democracy were sufficient solutions of all 
world problems which were dominant during and 
immediately after the World War. A crisis which 
five years ago would have been followed with 
interest everywhere seefns to have aroused but 
little comment in the world’s press, and such 
comment as there was seems to have been 
largely directed to counseling the Egyptians 
against extreme views and in favor of their rec- 
ognizing facts which had little to do either with 
self-determination or abstract* theories of 
democracy. 

It was under the influence of the wartime 
propaganda and enthusiasm that the Nationalist 
Party, under the leadership of Zaghlul Pasha, 
had its greatest success. In the name of the 
ideals for which the allies had fought, it de- 
manded ‘complete independence for Egypt and 
the elimination of the protecting power of Great 
Britain. This demand was granted by the Brit- 
ish Government five years ago, subject to a 
satisfactory treaty being agreed upon dealing 
with certain points of importance. These points 
were four in number: the security of the Suez 
Canal; the defense of Egypt from foreign at- 
tack, the protection of foreigners, and the 
Sudan. But the Nationalist Party was unable to 
seize its opportunity. It was so captivated by 
abstract theories that it failed to recognize that 
democracy is a form of government, and that 
the primary function of a government, however 
it may be constituted, is to deal wisely with the 
practical facts which confront it. | 

The Egyptians drew up their own Constitu- 
tion, but no sooner was a Nationalist Adminis- 

tration in office than it refused to discuss the 
four outstanding questions altogether. The 
counsels of extremists prevailed so far that, 
when Zaghlul Pasha came to England to dis- 
cuss Egyptian problems with Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, most 
likely to be sympathetic to his desires, he pre- 
sented an ultimatum demanding the immediate 
evacuation of Egypt by Great Britain. This 
ultimatum brought the discussions to an imme- 
diate close, for it was quite obvious that no Brit- 
ish Government, however liberal in ideas, could 
possibly leave the Suez Canal, the foreign popu- 
lation or the Sudan to the unfettered discretion 
of an extreme political party, totally inexperi- 
enced in the task of government in a country 
which throughout all its history had never gov- 
erned itself on democratic lines. 

Extremism, however, continued to dominate 

Egyptian politics. The efficiency of government 
steadily lessened as corruption or conformity 
with the dominant political views took the place 
of administrative integrity, political bias began 
to creep into the administration of justice, and 
intimidation replaced argument or persuasion 
as the mainspring of public thought and action. 
It became obvious that a crisis was impending, 
and that crisis came over the assassination of 
Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar of the Egyptian army. 
This time it was the British Government which 
sent the ultimatum, Zaghlul Pasha resigned as 
Prime Minister, the assassins were brought to 
justice and a new Ministry under Ziwar Pasha 
came into power, pledged to efficient adminis- 
tration rather than political theory. 
. Since that time there has been an unexpect- 
», edly long period of quiet in Egypt. Last year 
\fresh elections were held, which resulted in the 
return of an overwhelming Wafdist, or Nation- 
alist, majority; but Zaghlul Pasha himself did 
not take office. The majority seemed to have 
profited by the experience of 1924 and to be able 
to keep the extremists in restraint. It has only 
been in the last few months that the attempt 
to obtain political control of the Egyptian army 
and to make it part of the Wafdist political 
machine has once more produced friction be- 
tween Egypt and Great Britain. But that Na- 
tlonalis demand to control the army has clearly 
met with a very different response from Great 
Britain today because of the great change in 
world opinion during the intervening years. 

The experience in many countries since 1918 
has lessened public confidence in the all-suffi- 
ciency of self-determination and the machinery 
of democracy. Italy, Spain and Turkey have 
reverted to despotism in one form or another. 
Russia is under the autocracy of the Communist 
Party. The popular movements in India and 
China have withered away without fruition or 
are still in chaos. France and the United States 
have refused the demands of Syria and the 
Philippines for independence. Everywhere pub- 
lic opinion has begun to recognize that the first 
necessity in any country is the maintenance 
of a certain minimum standard of government, 
and that until a people have developed to a cer- 
tain point in education and capacity for indi- 
vidual judgment, such a government may only 
be possible either under some form of party or 
dynastic autocracy or under the tutelage of a 
more advanced and stable power. The present 
status of conditions in Egypt appears to revolve 
around the fact that Egypt, like some other 
Oriental countries, seems still unable to elect a 
Parliament which can deal wisely and prac- 
tically with its political affairs. 


“Jack’s” Beanstalk Modernized 


O SOONER has the public become accus- 
4 ¥ tomed to the idea of motion pictures by 
radio than another startling forecast is 
made. Radio in the hands of the farmer, ac- 
cording to Rear Admiral W. H. G. Bullard and 
others expert in-the ways of electric waves, sug- 
gests almost unlimited possibilities. “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” may yet become a prosaic, very 
ordinary tale in comparison with the actualities 
of the future use of this lately discovered en- 
ergy. The modern “Jack” may plant his bean 
just before retiring, direct a high frequency elec- 
tric wave upon the hill, and arise in the morn- 
ing to find bean vines growing all over the place. 
“Flowers and vegetables ripen quickly and 
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been made, Admiral Bullard told Trinity College 
seniors in suggesting radio farming as a career. 
How soon before the “radio farmer” will become 
an actuality and to what marvelous extent will 
he be able to carry the use of radio in the devel- 
opment of crops? | 

There is something alluring in these promises 
of radio specialists. What has been quite gen- 
erally viewed as the “drab career“ of the farmer 
takes on somewhat of a romantic aspect. 
Though the forecasts may result in some exag- 
gerated ideas as to the efficacy of this new aid 
to agriculture, it offers so many possibilities 


for experiment that even many of those who 
‘hitherto have shunned farming may find them- 


selves venturing into this new field. 


Taps to Reveille 


T A great state university of the middle 
West, where graduating classes of more 

than 2000 make the holding of commence- 
ment exercises in halls almost impracticable, 
these ceremonies are held in the stadium, 
normally devoted to athletic contests. When the 
last diploma has been handed out, and the sol- 
emn invocation uttered, a blare of bugles rings 
out in the wistful and melancholy strains of 
“Taps,” turning swiftly at the close to the lively 
staccato notes of the reveille. Thus is signified 
the end of youth’s most joyous period—the col- 
lege days—and the peremptory call to the duties 
of, manhood. 

In one way or another this swift transition 
has come in the past week to tens of thousands 
of America’s young men and women. From col- 
leges and universities almost uncounted the 
army of youth has been speeded out into the 


world. From baccalaureate pulpits they have 


been adjured to hold aloft their standards; to 
maintain unsullied their ideals; to recognize the 
higher responsibility that education imposes 
upon man; to remember always that democracy 
implies duties quite as muchgas it confers rights. 
Few, we think at such a time, and spurred on 
by such counsels, set forth on life’s adventure 
without something more than a merely material 
urge. The spirit of commencement time is one 
of high emprise and lofty aspirations. “The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

What if something of this idealism does 
vanish in the harsh attrition with a workaday 
world! In but few cases is it wholly lost. The 
“old grad” coming back to alma mater after 
a quarter of a century in business or profes- 
sional life finds, with some amazement, the 
promptings of his early ideals stirring again 
within him as he contemplates the new army 
of graduates advancing to do battle with the 
world. Scant comfort for him is there unless, 
after diligent self-examination, he can find that 
at least a part, even a great part of the high re- 
solves with which he set forth on life’s adven- 
ture, have been realized. | 

We are apt, too apt, to laugh at the manner 
in which the new graduate confronts the world. 
But after all it is better and serves better the 
cause of progress than the weary disillusion- 
ment which too often besets him who can see 
in life nothing finer or higher than a struggle 
for material advancement. In the long run it is 


thought that governs man and his world, and 


in proportion as that thought is held to the 
ideals of the commencement season, to the 
aspirations of youth for honorable and up- 
lifting service, the world will be a better place 
to live in. It is fortunate that the disillusion- 
ment of years should thus annually be tempered 
by the infusion of the buoyant spirit of youth. 
It is a happy thing that to the melancholy of 
“taps” should thus succeed the awakening call 
of the reveille. 


Vermont Moving Forward 
\ TJERMONT in recent years has done much to 


counteract the impression somewhat preva- 

lent in the past that the State was kept 
stationary by extreme conservatism and was, in 
fact, unprogressive. The Commonwealth has 
been taking many forward steps with energy 
and practical foresight in several public activi- 
ties. The Legislature of last winter in an un- 
usually fruitful session laid plans for a forward 
movement that bids fair to mean a great deal 
for the State’s future. It provided for a com- 
mission to examine and study the resources of 
the Green Mountain Commonwealth. But the 
work laid out for this body was not to end with 
mere enumeration and classification. An added 
function was given to it and was expressed in 
its very name. It was officially denominated ‘the 
Commission on State Conservation and Devel- 
opment. This last word of its title indicated that 
the true ultimate object of the commission was 
progress. 3 


The members of this body seemed to realize 


at once this progressive end of the program. 
Instead of holding a perfunctory meeting, only 
to organize and then disperse for a summer va- 
cation, they met promptly after the Legislature 
adjourned, discussed thoroughly the many 
phases of the work ahead of them, laid out a 
program of action and then at once began doing 
things. An outline of the program indicates its 
comprehensive nature. These are some of the 
topics selected for investigation: 

State, municipal and school forests. 

Replanting and development of forest lands by natural 
seeding. 

Fish and game sanctuaries; extension and development 
of fish-rearing pools. ! 

Prevention of fires in rural communities. 

State parks and marking of places of interest on high- 
ways. 2 

Land surveys to ascertain whether certain areas are 
fitted for agriculture or reforestation. 

Prevention of stream pollution. 

Here is a list of activities that will fill the 
coming year with continuous effort. The com- 
mission wisely chose the State’s forests as its 
first object of study, as the woods form the Com- 
monwealth’s chief asset, and their conservation 
and development have such important bearings 
on the streams’ and rivers that can furnish 
power for the handling of forest products and 
other industries. The whole board and not a 
few of the more energetic members began at 
the beginning of their program with a two days’ 
tour. To start with, they visited the first forest 
in Vermont that was put under efficient forest 
management, a tract of 800 acres in Woodstock 
known as the Billings Forest. The Calvin Cool- 


jdge State Forest in Plymouth also was in- 


spected, and then visits of inspection were 
made to the Proctor-Piper Forest in Proctors- 
ville and the fish-rearing pools in Ludlow and 
Chester. : 

This tour ended at the beautiful Long Trail 
Lodge on Mendon Mountain, a remarkable rustic 


clubhouse, whieh seems to have grown naturally 


out of the surrounding woods and ledges. An- 
other tour is to be made in August. These visits 
will give the commission knowledge gained by 
actual contact with conditions through which 
they may devise practical solutions of the 
important problems to be solved for future 
progress. : 

If the commission can find ways of reducing 
the State’s rural fire tax by a million dollars. 
as it hopes to do, it will by that one item justify 
its establishment. Perhaps the most important 
single phase of the program is the survey of 
lands to determine what areas are best fitted 
for forests and what ones for agriculture. If 
the questions involved in this one problem can 
be settled satisfactorily, the commission will 
accomplish a work of the utmost value for the 
future prosperity of their Commonwealth and 
earn the gratitude of many coming generations 
of Vermonters. 


Birds as Choristers and Soloists 
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HORUs and soloist constitute a fundamen- 
tally true musical scheme, as anyone may 
assure himself who listens, at dawn in 

the early summer, to the noise, general and 
special, of birds; anyone, that is to say, located 
in a quarter of the world where the present 
month is the period of nesting. The concert 
begins at the very. moment the change from 


night to day occurs, some minor member of 


the choir making the first entrance, and an- 
other replying, and still another, on the plan, 
not too strictly, of a fugue; until a grand poly- 
phony from end to end of the area of hearing— 


garden, orchard and edge of grove—is in prog- 


ress. These choristers have no sooner completed 


the announcement of their themes, than a 


louder voice strikes in with a new melody which, 
for reasons of fine tone quality and brilliant exe- 
cution, heightens the charm of the ensemble 
and enlarges the joyousness of the expression a 
thousandfold. 


A person needs no ornithological technique, | 


and for that matter no academic discipline in 
music either, to be aware that the contrast of 
volume and value, as illustrated by this chant- 
ing in tree and shrub of all throats save one, 
and this singing of the individual of golden en- 
dowment, conforms to every notion of logic; and 
even, sentimental fallacies allowed for, to every 


rule of wsthetics. Here are gradation, propor- 


tion, balance, blend. Granted that in nature, 
chorus and soloist are but a circumstance, and 
admitted that in art they are an intention; 
nevertheless, the example stands, as gloriously 
as the solstice. 

Let the comparison be instrumental instead 
of vocal, and the facts remain the same. The 
thrush was piping when the flute was inventing; 
the woodpecker tapping, when the drum was 
developing. Then, to consider the harmonic as- 


pect of the situation, the music of the morning: 


was sounding when the tonic chord was in 
process of resolving from the dominant seventh, 
ninth, eleventh and thirteenth. Strangely, the 
thrush attains a timbre richer than all flutes; 
the woodpecker, a note of percussion beyond 
the capacity of all tympani. The counterpoint 
of daybreak, in the necessity of affairs, has 
caught the ear of the modern composer. Its 
beauty, which bears little enough relation to the 
twelve-interval scale of Bach, seems to him 
worth capturing. To his inconvenience, he must 
argue with the public at nine p. m. in Decem- 
ber. He might bring his cause through to more 
certain triumph if he could effectually refer his 
audience to 4:45 a. m. in June. 


=| Random Ramblings |= 


President Coolidge has gone West this year, and 
Governor Smith has gone South. It will be over a 
year, however, before we know whether the West has 
gone Coolidge, and the South has gone Smith. 


It is to be hoped that the conferees at Geneva will 
remember that they are attending a disarmament con- 
ference despite the headlines’ sometimes necessary 
references to it as the arms parley.” 


Now they talk of making a nonstop air trip around 
the world. Well, after it is accomplished latitudinally, 
there will still remain the problem of doing it lon- 
gitudinally. 

S 

Shakespeare is said to misuse who and whom. Well. 
the owl is considered to be a wise old bird and yet he 
says “to whoo, to whoo.” 

Dir 


It would seem to be up to the thread makers, who 
complain that household sewing is becoming a lost art, 
to take a stitch in time. 


The New York World reports having received 2½ 


bushels of Lindbergh poetry in one day. Flights of 


poetic fancy? 
<< 


A Jerusalem pony is an ass and a Jerusalem potato 
is an artichoke. Now you tell what a Jerusalem 


cherry is. 
— ( et 


Expert testimony on the weaknesses of prohibition 
can hardly be expected from those who have never 
tried it. 

20 
These super -mergers in business are usually all 
right so long as the publie's interest is not submerged. 
<0 ot 
The political complexion of the next Congress ma 
he doubtful, but at least it will not be red. 8 N 

“Boston's Better Business Bureau“ is “‘allitera- 

tion’s artful aid” to advertising. i } 
| — i 

Perhaps the powers’ idea of a ring around Russia 
is based on the Arctic circle. 

<< 0 Go 


“School—Drive Slow.” School's out for the summer 
—Drive slower, : 


> 


A suitable frame for the diploma seems to be 


the next step, tis 
<< 


“We"— Whee! 


The International Economic Conference—Some Pen Pictures 


EW international conferences have brought so many 
distinguished men together as the International 
Economic Conference, which recently met in Geneva. 
Over forty nations were represented in the discussions that 
took place at the great Hall of the Reformation, which re- 
sembled a plenary meeting of the Assembly, during the 
public debates when all the delegates were present. 
Subsequently the conference divided into committees, 
which hammered out resolutions on almost every conceiv- 
able topic connected with trade, industry and agriculture. 
Every nation sent a picked body of experts, and it was 
natural that the delegates of the two great nations, the 
United States and Russia, which are not represented at 
the League of Nations, should have attracted the most 


‘attention, for many of the other delegates were already 


familiar figures in Geneva. 
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From the United States came Henry M. Robinson and 
Norman H. Davis, Alonso E. Taylor, John W. O’Leary 
and Julius Klein as the spokesmen for the New World; 
and with them nine experts, all well-known in America. 
The distinguished records of the chief spokesmen of the 
United States need no recapitulation here; the object of 
the writer is to describe the impression which they made. 

It may be said of Mr. Robinson and. Mr. Davis that 
they immediately took a leading part in the conference. 
Delegates stood up and crowded round the tribunal when 
they spoke in the Reformation Hall. Mr. Robinson, with 
his grave air of the reverent senator, his head crowned 
with white hair, but alert and keen-eyed, established a 
reputation not only as an expert who could give.a clear 
and concise expression of his ideas (not always the case 
with experts), but for a certain unruffled calm and 
serenity. 

This is a very valuable quality at a conference, when 
discussion is apt to carry men off their feet in a spate of 
ideas. But whenever Mr. Robinson rose to his feet, whether 
in full session or committee, the discussion was di to 
immediate practical purposes, and the torrent of thought 
flowed in more even channels. In Mr. Robinson the ex- 
perts recognized a quality of paternal concern for the 
correct guidance of the conference. 

Mr. Davis showed, perhaps, a wider and deeper knowl- 
edge of economic tenets. He was more the expert, more 
concerned to clarify, not general ideas, but to define 
sharply the attitude of the United States. While Mr. 
Robinson enumerated general fundamentals, it was Mr. 
Davis's part to give them a particular applieation to the 
subject in hand. Mr. Taylor and Mr. O’Leary, although 
they took a minor part, proved effective understudies to 
their leaders, and contributed some brilliant speeches. 
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The Russians, whom everyone wanted to see and hear, 
had an able economist in Grégoire Sokolnikoff. Once an 
official under the Tsarist régime, he looked not the least 
like the popular idea of a Bolshevik. For he was one of 
the best dressed men at the conference, so that it was 
said, in joke, that the Soviet delegation kept him in a 
bandbox to be turned out every morning in immaculate 
array. 

M. Sokolnikoff was by far the most reasonable and mod- 
erate of the Russians; he indulged in no Communistic 
fireworks, and his speeches, with their dispassionate out- 
look on the necessity of bringing Russia into touch with 
other nations, always made a good impression. 

On the other hand, Valerien Obolenski-Ossinski was a 
theorist who lost himself in the clouds. A prince of the 
old régime, he had early in life studied the philosophy of 
Tolstoy, and imbibed his ideas. Nor did he refrain from 
expressing these views, although ready to admit that 


collaboration between Russia and the Western powers was 
desirable. ; 

Léon Khinchouk, the Soviet trade delegate in London, 
was of a different type. He had learned in Loridon the 
wisdom of talking the language of the city. But Jean 
Lepse, with his burning eyes and quick géstures, was quite 
unrestrained, and his denunciations of thé capitalists with 
whom the Soviets desired to trade, greatly embarrassed 
the more reasonable members of his delegation. 
Varga, fresh from Berlin, quickly realized that this sort 
of thing would not do. „ 2 
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The Germans soon found their mark, for they had a 
very strong delegation. Karl Friedrich von Seimens be- 
came indeed one of the leading figures of the conference, 
with Lammers and Hermes not far behind. Their speeches 
on cartels and trusts were eagerly listened to, and one 
received the impression that the Germans knew 4 great 
deal more about the rationalization of industry than any 
of the other Europeans, except Louis Loucheur, the 
French expert. es 

The French are always well represented at international 
conferences, and their delegation contained a wonderful 
array of experts, being the most numérous of all. M. 
Jouhaux, the workers’ representative, was constantly to 
the fore, looking so oddly like portraits of Napoleon III 
that his democratic sentiments sounded strange. Then 
there was M. Serruys who, like the Abbé Siéyés, could 
draft plans with great skill, and Jules Gauthier, who lives 
under his own vine tree, expert in agriculture, and M. de 
Peverimhoff, extractor of many things besides coal. 

Italy had distinguished economists in Count Lelio Bonin- 
Longare, Dr. Alberto Birelli and Ernesto Belloni. It was 
noted that they put the soft pedal on the Fascist note. 

From Holland came H.-Colijn, and the famous Dr. 
Zimmerman, spinner of fine theories, but practical in their 
application. The most distinguished of the Scandinavian 
group was Professor Cassel, whose appeafance reminds 
one so much of a keen-eyed Scotch dominie. 

Poland sent ten delegates and twenty-nine experts, al- 
most as many as France. Of this number, Hipolit Gliwic, 
ex-Minister of Commerce, and Francois Sokal, well known 
to the League, were the best debaters. 
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Czechoslovakia sent Dr. F. Hodae, the most successful 
chairman of committees, who so itely informed the 
Russians that they should remember that the rest of 
the world had no wish to make experiments in their ideas. 
From far-off Japan came the elever Mr. Shidachi and the 
diplomatic Mr. Sato, while India had an orator in Sir N. 
N. Wadia, eloquent on cotton mills.~ 

Oddly enough, although the present British Govern- 
ment is inclined to protection, nearly all its delegates were 
stanch free traders, Sir Max Muspratt being the only 
one suspected of tariff leanings. A small but strong dele- 


— 


gation, the British, with Sir H. Llewellyn Smith as their 


leader, played a notable part in the discussions, Mr. 
Layton proving himself the most brilliant of the younger 
economists. He was ably supported by Sir Arthur Balfour 
from Sheffield, and by Mr. Runciman, who although not 
strictly a British delegate, being the representative of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, was always to be 
found on the side of his British colleagues. 

Finally a word must be said about M. Mauro, president 
of the International Institute of Scientific Management, 
just established at Geneva by the initiative of Edward A. 
Filene of Boston, Mass., and the committee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. M. Mauro gave by far the best in- 
terpretation of those methods of business known under 
the mysterious name of fationajization. H. F. B. 


The World's Great Capitals: The Week in London 


LONDON 
LCOHOL’S waning popularity as a remedial agent 
is shown by the report of Dr. J. D. Rolleston, medi- 
cal superintendent of the Western Hospital, in a 
recent issue of the Clinical Journal. It is more than 
twenty years since I abandoned the therapeutic use of 
aleohol,” says Dr. Rolleston, “but it is only within the last 
ten months, since my appointment as medical superin- 
tendent, that I have been able to induce my colleagues 
to follow my example. During this time the amount of 
alcohol ordered on the diet sheet has fallen from an 
average of about thirty ounces daily to nil, without any 
evil effects, the mortality from diphtheria, on which most 
of the alcohol was used, being lower in 1926 (4.53 per 
cent) than in the previous year (5.19 per cent). During 
the last quarter of 1926 the total amount of brandy 
ordered, though not entirely consumed, was only two apd 
a half ounces as compared with 1112 ounces during the 
corresponding period of the previous year, the average 
number of patients under treatment in these two periods 
being about the same, about 400 on any given day.” 
E & eS 
A considerable housing scheme is in course of prepara- 
tion near London on the land between Wembley and 
Hendon which is in the vicinity of the new North Circular 
Road. A planning project has been evolved for the eree- 
tion of 1200 smokeless houses. These will be built with 
the government subsidy, though the internal equipment 
will be that of more expensive houses. Every dwelling 
will have a gas hot water circulator of the latest pattern 
fitted with a thermostat which automatically cuts down 
the gas supply when the water reaches a certain heat. 
This will serve both kitchen and bathroom. Light gauge 
copper pipes will take the place of cast iron. There will be 
gas cookers and fires, so that the new suburbs should be 
really smokeless. Although no house has yet been built, 
nearly 100 have been disposed of in anticipation. 
> + 2 
No more appropriate memorial to William Willett. the 
originator of Summer Time,“ could, it would seem, have 
been chosen than the sundial erected on the border of 
Petts Wood, Chislehurst. On one side are the words, 
“Summer Time,“ and on the other “Horas non numero 
nisi æstivas“ (I count only the hours of summer). And on 
the foot of the dial are the words, “Summer Time Act, 
1925.” The sundial is only part of the memorial, for much 
more important has been the acquisition of seventy-one 
acres of the woodland, known as Petts Wood, for the use 
of the public. The purchase price was collected in sums 
ranging from £1000 to 1 penny, and the title deeds have 
been handed over to the National Trust. It is curious testi- 
mony to the innate British conservatism that Willett 
should have labored so long in vain against public opinion, 
and that only the advent of the war convinced the mass 
of people as to what a desirable thing an extra hour of 
daylight on summer evenings could be. 
2 „ „ 


“Cross the Atlantic, dine, talk a little and catch the 
next boat home, was the task for which George Bernard 
Shaw was offered £5000 by an American hostess. Sir Gerald 
du Maurier revealed this at a public meeting in London 
and Mr. Shaw, who was present, nodded assent at the 
words. Speaking afterward on the need for more cheap 
accommodation for women in London, Mr. Shaw said: 

My secret, as a dramatic author, the secret of that ex- 
traordinary Knowledge of woman which enchants the whole 
world, is that I have always ass that woman is not a 
special creation but that she is a human being, very much 
like myself. It is due very largely to the Victorian idea of 
treating a woman as a special creation that we have the 
extraordinary state of society which neglects to provide for 
women what is provided for man as a matter of course, 


. 
An ancient Pilgrims Way has been restored in Surrey, 
England, in the opening of a new road between Reigate 
and Dorking. This road runs east and west along the base 


of lofty chalk downs. It represents a route in use in 2 


historic Britain. Fair-haired Saxons trudged cheerily 
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that animals will be properly eared for,“ 


its green stretches to a shrine at Canterbury. In Roman 
days Queen Boadicea’s chariot wheels may have cut ruts 
in turf where 0 
Sage beneath the spreading oak 
„ Sat the Drujds’ hoary chief. 

At an even earlier date swarthy Phoenician traders used 
it in carrying tin from mines in Cornwall and Devon to 
ancient British purchasers. King Alfred marched. this way 
to fight hostile Danes. Wool packs in Tudor times found 
their passage along it to the Cinq Ports in eastern Eng- 
land where this then premier British product was shipped 
abroad. Motorcars now speeding over smooth concrete 
surfaces are but a new version of traffic that has gone on 
for 3000 years. 

2 + ¢ 

Perhaps the most constructive agency of thrift known 
in the British Isles is the building and loan society, which 
gives the’ 4 ¥ of eventually turning Britain y into 
a nation of home owners. One of the oldest and largest 
of these societies is the Abbey Road Building Society in 
London, which has recently occupied new quarters for its 
offices. Five tons of deeds to real estate, representing 
property standing in the market at more than £10,000,000, 

d to be moved to the new vaults, several vans being 
required to carry them. This is in spite of the fact that as 
each member, throughout the fifty-three years of the 


society's existence, has finished paying off his mortgage, 


his deed has been returned to him, so that the present 
removal represents only homes now being paid for. 
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The British Industries Fair, which yearly grows more 
and more successful, is arranging for larger space next 
vear both at London and Birmingham. The date set for 
the next exhibition is February 20 to March 2, and so 
widespread is the work of attracting exhibitors and visi- 
tors that plans for the next event are now in full swing. 
The last fair was particularly successful, having apparently 
marked the place where British industry picked up the 
course of improvement which was so seriously interfered 
with by the general strike and the coal strike, and the 
next one is confidently expected to show recovery fully 
developed. 


6 
Boarding houses for cats and dogs whose owners are 
away from London on business or holiday have become a 
firmly estabiished institution. The English people are 
famous for their thoughtfulness in regard to their do- 
mestic pets and seem to pay cheerfully for the attention 


‘they require when the owners are away. Dislike of allow- 


ing the animals to shift for themselves or to bother neigh- 
bors to look out for them has resulted in quite a flourishing 
business, on a small scale, for those who keep such board- 
ing establishments and who can satisfy the authorities of 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of their relia- 
bility. “We keep a list of suitable ‘hotels’ where we know 


said an official 
of the dispensary, “and where no excessive will 
made. Week-end charges range from 5s. to 10s. for a cat 
and from 7s. 6d. to £1 for a dog, according to the size 


and probable appetite of the guest. The 


is a sign of the increasing consideration that is 
ing given to animals.” ; 
—— @ 
Sayings of the week: . 

No man has the right to be the exponent of a particular 
thought and to deny the same freedom to another 
George A. Spencer. 

The only time I went to college was to deliver the milk. 
—Will Thorne, M. P. 

Something else beside luck is needed—Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh. ‘ 

I have in my time written a novel or two, but never 
cease to wonder how it is done. John G thy. 3 
The most obvious trade barrier is customs tariffs; the 

real trade barrier is in the mind.—Sir Alan Anderson. 

I heartily hope to see a return to the simple, natural 
and wholesome drama of the much-derided past—Sir Hall | 


